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ON ANYfHING 


ON BUILDING CASTLES IN 
SPAIN 

One day in the town of Perpignan. I was poking 
about to see where I could best get something to eat, 
wljen I saw a door oj^n into a charming garden ; and 
in the hope of findhig it to be the garden of an inn, 
and at any raje ^f seeing the garden during the 
process ftf asking whether it were an inn, I walked 
in, but I found- everything deserted. 

There was a little house at the end with every- 
thing shut against the blinding sun, but the main 
door of it wide open. I walked in there too and 
heard no noise of men, and my curiosity took me up 
the stairs until I came out quite unexpectedly upon 
another little garden built on the flat roof of this 
dwelling and on its shady side. And there I saw a 
man sitting and looking dreamily towards the 
mountains. 

He did not ask me how I came there, but I desired 
to tell him, for it was evidently his roof. , 

We spoke a little together until I asked h§n why 
he watched the mountains and why his gaze was 
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towards Spain ; then at gi^eat length he spoke to me^ 
but dreamily still. 

Long before I^new that the speech of men was 
misused by thefn apd that they lied in th^ hearing 
of the gods perpetually — in those early days through 
which all men have passed, during j^hich one believes 
wluit one is told, an old and crust)^ woman of great 
wealtli, to whom I was describing what I intended 
to do with life (which in those days seemed to me 
of infinite duration), §aid to me, ^ You are building 
castles in wSpain.’ 1 w^as too much in awe of this 
woman — not on account of the wealth, but on account 
of the crust— to go further into the matter, but it 
seemed to me a very foolish thing to say, for I had 
never been to Spain, and I had nothing wherewith 
to build a castle — and indeed such* a proiect had 
never jKissed through my head. 

For many years I returned to this phrase. I 
heard it upon several occasions. And in those years 
tlirough Avliieh a man approaches maturity it still 
remained in my mind, possessing a singular fascina- 
tion. Thougli I had found loiyy since that phrases 
mean at the best something different from their 
words, and ofteq something exactly opposite to them, 
yet this phrase kept about it something mystical 
and sincere ; and I never read of Spain nor saw a 
map of Spain without thinlf ing^pf tlie castles in that 
land, and wondering whether, as that ancient sybil 
had pjtophesied to me, I should come to build them 
there or no. 
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On Building Castles in Spain 

It so happened that the feeling grew upon me 
uhtil, in my tJiirtieth year/l determined to travel in 
that country, and I did so, arrivibg at one of the 
S|>anish ports \)y sea ; and the fiijpt tning I did when 
I liad landed wjjs to ask in my own tongue whether 
there were any (jostles in tiie neighbourhood, and 
especially whether any of them were at tluit moment 
in process of being built. Hearing which, the gentle- 
man whom I had addressed bade me stay a moment 
where I was, upon the quay,^aiKl returned with a 
policeman who wore a helmet in the English manner, 
hut whose face betrayed him. This official beckoned 
me to follow him ; I was closely interrogated by a 
member of the supAior or educated classes who was 
also a magistrate, and after some deliberation as to 
whether^l !^houW liut be imprisoned, I was escorted 
to the frontier between two anned men. Nor in 
the course of my journey, which was hot and un- 
comfortable, did I see any one building castles, so I 
re;turned as wise as I had come, but, I am glad to 
say, not any the poorer, for the Spanish State had 
taken charge of me and had paid for all that part of 
my journey which had taken place upon Spanish soil. 

Coming, therefore, into the Roussillon by way of 
the pass in the mountains, I went very sadly, but 
a free man, in by the Gypsies’ Gate at Perpignan, 
and ate by myself ift tl^ Red Lion. Then, saying 
nothing to any one, I went over the mountains in 
another manner, with nothing to carry but a sack, 
and determined to trust only to a considerable sum 
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of money which I carried Jn my pocket. So I came 
down into Aragon^ and wlen I got there I found it 
very unsuitable fo^ the building of castles. For you 
must know that Amgon is almost completely com- 
posed of mud, so that any very large building, at 
least in the northern part, would very probably sink. 
Moreover, those rare rocks on which anything 
enduring can be founded are already occupied in 
that country by the priests, wlio have for ages for- 
bidden the building of castles in any form, and that 
under the most dreadful penalties. But I found a 
man in Huesca who told me that, though he himself 
had never seen such a thing, I would no doubt find 
it in Saragossa, whicli was a capital city of enormous 
dimensions, and one that contained every human 
thing. So then I went on down*^ the vailqv of the 
river Gal lego (which was full of mud, as everything 
is in that district), and at last I saw before me the 
towers and the spires of Saragossa. But before I 
went into the town I thought I would first ask for 
information, and save myself the trouble of further 
walking. There was sitting wi^h his back against a 
very dirty and ancient wall a man much dirtier than 
tlie wall and ahuost as old. Round his head was a 
handkerchief, and in his eyes was the stern pride of 
Aragon, wdiich, though it be made o^it of mud, is full 
of courage, and breeds mmi w^o will kill you for 
notlnng. Remembering this, and knowing that in 
their <^^>ntempt for wealth the Aragonese will often 
unite good blood with poverty, I took off my hat and 
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dwept it about, and aske<| him whether his family 
motto were not ^ Prince ne 9laigne/j^ which he replied 
only by^hakmg his head in a decisive way. I then 
asked him whether I should fifid them building a 
castle in Saragossa, to which he said very sharply, 
^ No r for the Aragonese are as terse as they are 
courageous. Then I said to him, ^ Days, knight ! ’ 
(for in this manner does one take leave in Aragon), 
and he replied, ^ Go with God,' which is their 
common salutation, even to (?un5» 

When I had gone a little way on to the bridge 
which here crosses the muddy Ebro, whether there 
is water in the rive^ or not, I saw a man riding on a 
mule who seemed to me more promising, for he was 
singing a gong^in quarter notes, which is the Spanish 
w?iy. !• asked him whether they were building 
castles in Saragossa, at which he laughed heartily, 
and said, ^ No. Believe me, if we have any (which 
I doubt) it is more in our line to let them fall down 
than to build them.' And with these words he 
spoke affectionately to his mule and went his way, 
and I, knowing I should get no luck after such an 
omen, turned back and took the train into my own 
country." 

Did you not then," said I, ever see building a 
castle in Spain 

Yes," said he very ^dly; ^Mt was in this way : 
there are parts of Spain which are included by mis- 
take upon our side of the mountains, so that they have 
French water and forests, and one can live decently 
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there; and going in to tne of these valleys upon 
business one day^^ I saw before me a very hideous 
thing — but there w^as no mistakingdt : it was a 
castle ! It was built — or rather building — of very 
glaring white stone ; it had four turrets with very 
staring red tiles^ half a hundred false Gothic win- 
dows, and at least twenty gargoyles, each one of 
which exactly resembled its neighbour, and all of 
which had been doneJi)y contract in Toulouse. Two 
statues of an offensive kind guarded the entrance to the 
place, and the main door of it was one of those that 
turn round like a turnstile so as to keep out the air; 
and in front of this thing was#a lawn with a net. 
There were two trees just plan'led and looking as 
though they would rather die than live, 4;nd a little 
further off the workmen were digging for a fountam. 
It was a very saddening sight. I went up to the 
foreman, who by his dress seemed to be a country- 
man of my own, and I said^ ^ This is a castle that 
you are building, is it not ? ' He stared at me and 
said yes, wondering why I asked. ^ And I think^’ I 
went on, ^ that I am in Spain, *am I not } * ^ Yes,' 

said he, wondering still more, ^ the frontier lies 
there ’ — and h^ pointed to a little stream in the 
grounds. ^I thought as much,' I said, sighing 
profoundly. ^At last I have^coi«e upon a "man 
building a castle in Spain.^ ^ 

Since then I have seen no other such sight, nor 
do I wish to see one. And ever since then I have 
made it my business, when I had need to buSd 
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'^castlies in Spain (the app#ite for which comes upon 
'me at least twice a week^, to come up here on to 
this rooif and survey the Roussillon, Jhe Canigou and 
the Mediterranean Sea, and build castles in my head, 
for I have discovered realities to be appalling/’ 

With these words he begged me to leave 
him. 



ON CLAY 


Let us be Anteaii : let us touch earth. Let us 
look at the pit out of which we were digged : let 
there be no false sJiame ; let us talk of clay : of all 
the things in which the modern world has gone 
wrong there is nothing in which it has gone wrong 
more than in the point of clay. ^Our fathers before 
us, who were great men and wiser— they knew Mhat 
the thing was. When they had robbed a monastery 
or killed a king, or in some other way acquired an 
estate in land, what did they ? They said to the 
steward or to the fixthers of tlie village : Is there 
no clay about And when they heard there was, 
there did they found their house. And in this way 
it has come about that all great Englishmen, or very 
nearly all great Englishmen ha^ e been born and 
brought up on clay. 

That noble London, the 

second city of the city which was founded 

by Brutus himself, the city wl|ich^is directly de- 
scended^ from ancient Ilion ^and ^bears its glories — 
London, I say, could not be built save upon cla^. 
For tlKjvigh at first, in their folly, the biiildei^ of 
London put up their wretched wattled huts on 
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gravely yet when the s||irit took them that they, 
would grow, and they determined to make a town 
of it^ 01^ to tl^e clay they went. 

Then again, the clay bred the wheat that used to 
grow in England, and it grew the barley also, and 
man, who was made of clay, lived on the clay, drank 
out of the burnt clay, and ate the fruit of the clay ; 
nor is this all that clay has done for us (and what 
liave we done for clay !), for when I speak of drink- 
ing out of the burnt clay it recalls to me another 
function of this admirable ungotten mineral — at 
least it is for tlie greater part ungotten. But for 
clay where should wc be for pipkins, pannikins, 
porcelain of all kyids, and but for clay what sliould 
we do for the plla^for the cream jug, and for those 
tei’ge flat basini? in whicli people pour milk that 
the cream may rise on toj) of it ? At least the wise 
people, wlio go by the old fashions and will not use 
a separatoi’ — for if you know anything of the matter 
you will know that no pig will thrive upon skim 
milk unless the cream has risen from it in the old 
manner : and therti I make an end of this digression. 

You may think I have exhausted the matter of 
clay, but you are wrong. Clay has ft further quality : 
it is a mystery. Any one can see how granite came 
about. And for chalk, it was made by a vast 
number of little fisrfies. « Sand is a thing a tom-fool 
can understand ; limestone is self-evident ; and I 
inever knew any one yet who was puzzled b^ alluvial 
soil ; but clay is a harder nut to crack. How was it 
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made Those who were iliere when the foundations' 
of the earth wer^ laid and who pretend that they 
know everything, those whose god ii matter and 
whose infallible aifthority is printer’s ink^ boast 
like icucifer their father, and will* explain every- 
thing to you on their eight fingers and two thumbs 
— but they confess that they cannot explain clay. 
It is all very well to say that clay is full of alumina ; 
that it is the breaking up of granite rocks, but no 
one can tell you hew all this came about, nor why it 
is so pasty« It is not known ” (says my Encyclopaedia) 

why certain specimens of granite are raffidly cor- 
roded and crumbled down, while 4»thers liave resisted 
for ages the same causes of decay.” No ! No, by 
heaven ! it is not known. And it ^is a gr^at day in 
modern times when one can get one of the scientists 
to admit that he is not possessed of universal know- 
ledge. No man living knows how clay came to be. 
I repeat it is a mystery and is crammed with the 
virtue of all mysterious things. And should it not 
be mysterious, seeing what are its powers ? 

For remember that all this (tees but touch upon 
the edge and fringe of the greatness of clay. Re- 
cords were first kept in clay, and but for clay would 
never have survived. They were scratched on clay 
tablets and burnt, and tliey hav^ c<i?ine down to our 
own time. Bricks have to he made from clay, and 
witli bricks ‘did men first learn to build small and 
reasonajl^le houses, for before they thought of bricks 
the rich man could live in stone, but the poor man, 
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had to do as best he c^uld in wood and wattles. 
But the moment they thought ol^lay and of making 
bricks, ^eascmable houses for the tmiddle-class ap- 
peared ; and with the middlenrlass there came also 
public opinion; common-«ense, gqod manners, verse, 
sculpture, and the art of living. 

You may very reasonably prove, and to the satis- 
faction of most men, that without clay there could 
be no middle-class ; nor does this great service which 
tlie clay has done us by any means exhaust the debt 
we owe to clay. There would be no dew ponds on 
the elidik heights of England had not our ancestors 
long before histoay carefully puddled clay. And 
very probably there would be no statues in the world 
had it nqt bef n ^or clay, for it is* clay that suggests 
tbe stttue. So whenever you see a good statue (of 
which there are so many in this world, as for instance : 
the Madonna over the south porch of Rheims ; the 
Mary Magdalen at Brou ; the statue of Our Lady of 
Paris in Notre Dame ; the Venus of Milo, which is by 
no means the first-comer among statues ; the headless 
Victory with wings, which is a first-rate stjitue and 
looks as if it was going to fly down the steps of the 
Louvre ; the statue of the archer in that same 
gallery ; the st^itue of St, John the Baptist in South 
Kensington,' ibich is a copy of the one in the 
Luxembourg — or indeed of any other statue) — I say, 
when you see a statue that is good and pleases you, 
remember clay. But for clay that starjue could 
never have been. 
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Do you think that witHIthis we have come to the 
end of what clay^has dofie ? Why, we have not, 
so to speak, begjn the first page of the.volu«ie ! 

But for clay thert; would be no smoking ; clay 
made pipes. And but for clay we* should not be 
able to drain our fields. From clay also comes 
aluminium, which has some purpose or other, I forget 
what ; and clay made the Sologne. For that great 
heath and desert, wdiich so few men know, owes its 
very life to clay. Jt is the clay holding the waiter 
which has turned it into the forest it is, full of little 
pools and cram full of wild boars and other ingenious 
beasts. f, 

Roses adore the clay — they aret as native to clay 
as salt is to the sea ; and there is anothei%thing we 
owe to clay, for if we had no clay w e should have no 
roses ; and talking of that, the oak is a clay tree. 
All tliat gnarled, hard, native stuff wdiich you clap 
your hand on wdien you strike an oak beam is 
nourished and made strong by clay. An oak may 
be called the living son of the dead clay ; it is a sort 
of clay turned vegetable, a slow, u fundamental, and 
an enduring thing. 

Now by Avay of ending! Being a modern man^ 
you will grumble and say, Yes, but it is bad to live 
on.*' You are wrong. It is the^best soil of any to 
live on. True, if you are a townsman you find that 
your feet get* wet on it ; you cannot w^alk about after 
a showei^as you can in London ; therefore you prefer 
to be upon gravel or sand. That is because you are 
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artificial and a snob. Yoijwere intended^ my lamb, 
to plunge about in mud when the weather is muddy — 
it is an excellent discipline for ftie soul. And all 

a • A 

that love of sand and gravel goes^witn rhododendrons, 
copper beeches, and villas of red brick, and the death 
of the soul. You will then object that the house 
built upon clay goes up and down, heaving, as it were, 
with the weather. Why not ? All things that live 
and are worthy have in themselves the principle of 
motion. Would you inhabit something dead ? 
Aristotle has said it, that de ath, tlie absence of life, 
is essentially rigidity, the absence of motion. Give 
thanks then that your house should shift, and that 
the water that you^inust drink on clay is of a muddy 
kind j it is better for your health than that sparkling 
mkiif w^iidi gites*men goitre in the high hills. 

In a word, there is nothing human nor anything 
about man which is not the better for clay. He 
was made of clay, he should live on clay, liis wood 
must be the fruit of clay, and so must his food, and 
so must his drink, and so must the flowers that are 
his ornament. And when he dies the very best soil 
in which you can bury him is clay. 
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ON NO BOOK 

AND ITS ADVANTA(iKS AS A COMPANION 
TO TRAVEL 

1 KNOW very welt that there are men going about 
who will pretend that when a thing is not there it 
may be neglected, and that existence is the only 
tiling that counts, but these are dgnorant and com- 
mon men who have not read tlife philosopliers of 
North Germany, and in particular t^je ^livine Hegel. 
For to us who live Upon the ^summit of 'ujiman 
thoujghj it is manifest that there is no such thing as 
nothing, and that the absence of a thing or the non- 
existence of a thing is but another aspect of its 
presence or its existence. So Bergmann (I translate 
him into Latin, for German is a difficult tongne) 
esae anieqmm non esse esse salts • constat ** So 
also Biggs, his greatest living pupil at Oxfoid, 

"The moment AVfe grant potentiality to eMity ** 

Hold! ^ - 

What I am driving at, good pe©plei is that a man 
who takes no book upon a holiday forms very 
worthily one of the series of men who do, and I will 
confess ibat this No Book is the book I invarial% 
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<|ke with me, in every di^nt johmey which tffbse 
\|ho meet me upon then^ may think holidays, but 
•v^hich I myself have always considered to be occupa- 
tion an<f life, * 

' Its many advantages ! , , . . Up in Bigon*e, 
brandling northward from the main Roman Road 
across the Pyrenees, i*uns a torrent which falls in 
perhaps a thousand falls from the height and the 
mountains, and whose A^alley forms a very difficult 
approach to Spain. Now if a man be cut off* by this 
torrent, rising after fresh rain and threatening his 
life, and if he attempts to ford it, what book do you 
think would survive ? So the Pena Blanca ; it is not 
a rock for mouutaiifecrs, but for true travelling men. 
Your mountaineer* your Alpine Club mountaineer, 
Jj^vels with aJniAh, a tent, and in general a baggage 
train can carry books if he likes ; he climbs with 
a weight on his back or compels a servant to do so, 
but no man can get down the Pena Blanca or up it 
on the steep side with a Liddell and Scott or a 
London Directory on his back. There are places on 
Pena Blanca where everything you brought with you, 
including your booSs, you wish were away, and these 
places are places where the body is in the shape of 
an X, the right foot, the left foot, tfie right hand and 
the left hand each trying to persuade itself that it 
h^s a hold, an<f tl^<§ co-ordinating spirit within also 
assenting by sheer faith that the surface of the rock 
dbe$ not lean outwards. What would a'maij do with 
a book in such a place as this ? — I mean with a book 
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in its aspect of existence \ No Book is worth more 
than a whole library tota man so placed and so 
thinking. 

Consider the sea. There is only room to cook 
forward on condition the hatch is up ; aft^ the other 
men are playing cards. Then again^ it is either calm 
or rough. If it is calm the boat sways intolerably 
and everything reminds you of oil. What book can 
suit that mood ? And when, contrariwise, the boat 
is taking it grecri every few seconds, and your eyes 
are bleared trying to see through the spindrift and 
the snow, what would you, do with a book — is ^liere 
any book in the world that would help you to drive 
her through ^ Are there oilskins for books ? 

C 

The horse also : for whether a rich man has lent 
you one, or whether it is your owrf', ot whtihei: it^i? 
one you have lured (and this sort go lame), the horse 
enters into every bit of travel. Who will read a 
book where a horse is concerned ? Indeed I have 
often considered that men wdio will learn everything 
from books and go into court or throw the family 
fortune into chancery on the strength of The Pocket 
Lawyer ” ; all men who will build a boat after instruc- 
tions printed upon jmper and then wonder whe^re 
they have fmled; all men who consider life Iroiki 
printed things, would be the better for receivings 
closely reading, annotating apd thoroughly masteiing 
a volume called ^^The Horse and Howto Ride Him." 

i '■ ' 

It is a k^rge. flat book with diagrams, something like 
an atlas in shape and weight. This, I say, when 
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tl^ey have masteired let t^jem bike under the right 
aim, holding it as a bird would hj^ld a thing under 
its wing^ and accoutred let the)|i climb upon a 
mustangs and digging those enoi'tnous Mexican spurs 
which are the glory of the West deep and hard into 
the brute’s hide, they will discover as iij a lightning 
flash of revelation the value of books in the large 
concerns of life. No Book is the book for all the 
plains between the Sangre de Cristo and the Sierras. 

The same is true of the desejft, though why I 
cannot tell* unless it be that by day it is too hot, 
and by night there is nothing to read by. Soldiers — 
real soldiers I mean- -carry no books until they Iiave 
reached tlie grade of general officer ; and what books 
do you think were regretfully laid down when the 
went Unto action on the first of June, 

1794 .^ 

I can indeed consider no active occupation for a 
man in which No Book is not a true companion, and 
that book shall be my companion in future, as it has 
been in the past, all over the world. 
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ON IRONY 

is that form of jest in which we ridicule 
a second person in the presence of a tJiird, It is 
most complete Vhen the second person is most 
ignorant of our intention^ the third person most 
alive to it. Irony exists and is full even whign the 
second jierson thus atbicked alone in suffering 
the attack^ and irony exists aiid is full when tlie 
third person is restricted to our own ^ expecbint 
selves or even to Gpd who made us and ins»houi is 
inirrpfed the universal truth of things. Irony enjoys 
an exuberant life, whether the second person so 
atbicked is universal and the third as restricted as 
can be ; or whether the second i)erson so attacked is 
particular and singular, and the third person, the 
onlooker and the audience, comprehends the whole 
world. 

It is in the intention of irony that it should do 
good, because it is of the nature of irony that it 
should avenge the truth. I saj ^^gvenge ** because 
irony would not be irony Vere it not destined to 
inflict a fatal, or at least a grievous, wound. There 
is nothin irony any measure of pity for the enemy, 
though irony could not exist without some 
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inotive of pity for a victin® in whose defence i^was 
aroused. Irony is a^.. aMmrdL and# must be used as 
, |i sworA it lias this quality abdlit it, that, like 
some faery sword, it cannot *1[)e used with any 
propriety save in God’s purpose ; and those who 
have been the most expert swordsmen, when they 
take a wrong reward for their service, or use that 
weapon for an unworthy end, find it faiL their 
liands. Nay, like any faery sword, in hands that use 
it unworthily it will disappear. A\id the history of 
Letters is full of men who, tempted by this or by 
that>.by money or by ease, or by random friendship, 
or by some appetite lower than the liunger and 
thirst after justice, Jiave found their old strong irony 
grow limp an^ fruitless after they had sold their 

Irony, therefore, is unknown in those societies 
where the love of ease dominates all men. It is 
most powerful in those societies which are by the ir 
temper military. You will find irony treated angrily, 
as though it were an acid or a poison, where men 
love ease. And yt)u will find it merely ignored 
when men have wholly lost the sense of justice. 
In such societies it retires from the realm of letters 
to that more powerful sphei’e in which divine 
vengeance aiid^divjne necessity have their action 
over things; and maiiy such a society no longer 
capable of producing or of appreciating^ irony when 
it proceeds from the mouth or the pen of a man, 
leam it rftost dreadfully in the catastrophes of war. 
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. Ci ' 

To the young, the piir^, and the ingenuous, irony 
must always appet^j* to have in it a quality of some- 
thing evil, and sfj it has, for, as I have said^* it is a 
sword to wound, ft is so directly the product or 
reflex of evil that, though it can never be used, nay, 
can hardly exist, save in the chastisement of evil, 
yet iroixy always carries with it some reflections of 
the bad spirit against which it was directed. How 
false it is to say tliat vengeance and the hatred of 
the evil men are ifytheinselves evil, all human history 
can j)rove. Nay, but for irony in the last times of 
a decline no breath of health would remain to man. 
Nevertheless, as it is called into being by evil things, 
it wwks in an evil light. It suggests most power- 
fully the evil against wdiich it is directed, jind those 
innocent of evil shun so terrible an instrument! ^ ^ 
Alone of the powers of expression possessed by 
the human spirit wherewith to defend right against 
wrong, irony is invulnerable, and alone of tlmse 
powers it can always strike. Nor is anything invul- 
nerable against it save that death of the intelligence 
wdiich comes so shortly before* the death of the 
society suffering it, that there is no need in the 
interval to attack the evil of that society or to 
attempt to remedy it; for when stupidity comes 
upon a State all is over. ^ c 

A happy w^orld, such as the world of children, or 
any society^ of men wdio have still preserved the 
general^ health of tlie soul, such a society as may be 
found in many mountain valleys, needs none of this 
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iait for the curinj^ and tljje preservation of morals. 
ButVven where men have so protected primal virtue, 
old m^, old proverbs, dim record^ of past misfor- 
tunes leave some savour of irony in the traditions of 
the tribe. And* irony is proved native to the scheme 
of things and not of its own self unnatural or rebel- 
lious by the manner in which the mere course of 
human happenings is perpetually filled with it. A 
dreadful irony is present when a man, having heard 
of the death of a friend, recei^as later his living 
letter posted from far off before that death. There 
is irony when, every defence having been made 
against some natural accident, that accident yet 
enters by another gate unsuspected to man. There 
is an irony in every unfulfilled proi)hecy and in every 
l«iigtliy and \voi1:hless calculation. No man having 
purchased an honour defends iinpii released honour 
without the sjfirit of irony surrounding all his words. 
No man praises courage being himself but a rhetori- 
cian, or praises justice being himself a lawyer or a 
magistrate, without some savour of irony in the air 
of his audience, and it may be presumed without too 
much phantasy that spirits equal and undisturbed 
and of a high intelligence can sec ift every action of 
human life save the most holy an irony as strong as 
that which inhabits the tragedies of the great poets. 

There is a last use for irony, or rather a last aspect 
of it which this general ‘irony of Nature, and of 
Nature’s God, suggests : I mean that* irony which 
can only appear in the letters of a country when 
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corruption has gone so^ar that the mere truth ’s 
vivid with ironii*al^ower. 

Foi" there con^jes a time — it is briefs as must be all 
final moments of decay — but there comes a time in 
the moral disruption of a State when the mere 
utterance of a plain truth laboriously concealed by 
hypocrisy^ denied by contemporary falsehood^ and 
forgotten in the moral lethargy of the populace^ takes 
upon itself an ironical quality more powerful than 
any elaboration of special ironies could have taken 
in the past. Some truth too videly put aside and 
quietly thrust forward, a detail in general conversa- 
tion about a powerful man strikes, in such societies, 
exactly like the point of a sjiear. Blood flows : and 
the blood is drawn by irony. Yet was here no act 
nor any fabric of words. Merc ffesfimony t^e 
truth was eifbugh : and this should prove that irony 
is ill touch with the divine and is a minister to truth. 
In such aAvful moments in the history of a State that 
which makes the dreadful jest is not the jester, but 
the eternal principle of truth itself. That which is 
jested at is the whole texture of tjie universal society 
upon which the truth falls, and for the audience, for 
the third person*who shall see tlic jest at the second 
person's exi)ense,tliere is present nothing less than the 
power by which truth is of such effect among men. 

No man possessed of irony and uling it has lived 
happily ; nor has any maif possessing it and nixing it 
died withoutf having done great good to his fellows 
and secired a singular advantage to his own soul, 
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ON THE SIMPLICITY OF 
WORDS 

That is simple which, when you have long looke( 
at it, and when you have carefully considered it/yoi 
cannot justly discover to be built up of other unities. 
That is simple which, when we wdll divide it, divides 
into things like itself, and which, when we divide it 
divides, not of its owm nature, but violently and 
unm^turaily by our volition. The acute mind will 
divide what is simple as freely as it will divide 
what is complex, but the just mind recognises 
simplicity and wull not attempt its division. For in 
all analysis it is the business of the analyser to get 
at the ultimate unities; when he has readied the 
ultimate unities it is also his business to respect 
them : further division will show acuteness, but it 
will not show judgment. 

The simplest thing we know is the soul of man, 
for it has about it a (juality as it were crystalline and 
one. So that the more fundamentally it does a 
thing the more that thir^g is one. The powers of 
^ the soul, its instruments, and therefore the parts of 
its machinery, are innumerable and perhaps infinite 
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(foi' we are said to be made in the image of 
Infinite) ; but the* thing itself is utterly simple. ^- 
Now the souj of man impresses^ receives and 
expresses certain things : for instance, it impresses its 
unity u})ou things outside of it, it talks of London/* 
mankind/* ^^this landscape.** It receives and it 
says of a colour, “ This is such and such a colour ** ; of 
a tone, “ This is such and such a tone ** ; of a truth 
hitherto unheard, ^^This is true — this is consonant 
with my nature, ^nd with my making (for I was 
made) ; this has Authority, for Authority is author- 
ship.** 

The soul of man impresses/ receives and expresses. 
And, note you, in this business soul of man has 
designed an instrument, and this instrument is the 
Word. Those who question M’hethei® the soul 'jf 
man so acts, can only question from one of two 
causes : either they have not considered how we 
think and do, or else, like many men in our modern 
diliquescence, they believe all knowledge to be 
equally futile, and they despair equally of all kinds 
of careful view, whether of things that can be 
handled or of immaterial things. 

The soul of lufvi impresses, receives and expresses, 
and its instrument is the Word. It impresses its 
unity upon this mass of houses and peojde houses ** 
and people ** are themselves wofds^ and it stamps 
that impression as a word London.** The soul of 
man receives. * A certain physical impression (which 
a modern theory would have depend upon pro- 
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undulation — but like most physical 

bypolih^ses, is not proved) stirs in tfic mind a senti- 
ment of|Colour sand of a certain colour; and the 
mind records its reception in a word : blue. The 
soul of man expresses. It is cognisant and, in its 
own manner, sure of existence, secure in existence. 
To express this, to put forward its certainty exteriorly, 
out of itself, its instrument is again a word. It 
says, am.” 

"iW^ell then, the Word is all-important, for without 
the Word the soul of man would live within itself, 
and therefore stand imprisoned and null, a sort of 
death. And the Word is all-important in a second 
way, for by the Word the soul of man not only lives 
but also communicates. It is by the Word that soul 
icud cc’i recognise, fertilise and enrich among them- 
selves, each all its fellows. Hut tliere is a third 
character of dignity atbiching to the Word, which is 
this : that the Word reflects and carries on, inherits, 
shows forth in little, presents, that great origin the 
soul of man, whence it proceeded ; and liere it is 
that I come to the k<‘rnel of my subject. 

For it is my business to armie here that there is a 
mys tical qu ality — that is, a quality not contradictory 
of reason but superior to it — inhabiting the right use 
of Words. I w’^ould say more : I would say that upon 
the exactitude ot that quality in use depended the 
magic of^tKe" poets. 

z^ery certainly men at random, any men, may 
.^ej^perience the unexpressed emotion, bul the 
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function of the poet— in which he is ^ sorfeprSf 
splendid servant — is to bring words to his yjtfaster^ 
his fellow-mar^ the innumerable, and to his 

tongue. 

Two things are most noticeable in this character of 
the poet : first, that he has the capacity to put these 
words before his fellow-men for their use, and'of the 
right sort and in the right order ; and secondly, that 
neither docs he know how he does it nor can mortal 
man in any placg^or under any influence explain how 
it is done. Consider these three lines — 

n6/i7r€ Sc fxiv vofiircfiaiv dfia Kpaiirpoiffi (pep^trOai 
^Tirptp Ka\ ®ap<lT(p ^ihviui,do<Ttv oX pd pL€P &Ka 
KdrSetrav ip AvkIt)S evpfirjs nJovi 

Lot US suppose this translated sonv^ man who 
would put an English word for nearly every Greek 
word, not considering that such mere transformation 
was by no means a resuiTection of the dead. It is 
from the Iliad, wlun-e the body of Sarpedonis ordered 
by a god to bo taken to Lycia — to which place he 
belonged. This god orders the body of Sarpedon, 
fallen in battle, to be taken to liis native place ; and 
this is how the poet speaks of his transference from 
the place where he died to his own land, if you put 
word for word — 

He gave him to he horue #t once by swift 
companions, tlie twins SJeep and Deatli, who swiftly 
laid him in, the rich land of Lycia the full,’’ 

Now a man caring more for resurrection than fo( 4 
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branslTerence might nut it in many ways~ 
I this — 

■’ " And (Jie gaw Sarpedon dead 'tq^ be borne by 
sijfift companions^ the twin-Gods .Sleep and Death, 
who bore him to his own land of Lycia, a pleasant 
land.”. * 

I care not how it is translated, for whoever 
translates it, unless he is inspired (that is, ordered 
from outside mankind by a spirit), he will translate it 
wrong. But the nearer we get to violent truth 
of those famous words the more we see what the 

Word is to the Soul, the more we see how the; 

simplicity of the Word reflects and, to our eyes (and/ 
our ears), in some way enhances the simplicity of the^ 
Soul. 

Tfafiay;; topplilTg «things which a man can neither 
escape nor avoid reside (it would seem from such a 
passage) not only in the inmost soul but also in Words. 
These words once written, the soul that put them 
forth lias done its work for ever. Yet no man can ' 

say that common counters have been used, that a 

mere currency of expression has here done its work. 

WJiat could be more worn, what for all time more 
common, than these considerations, # a dead man, 
companions, home, death, sleep and a fertile valley ? 
But in some way it is possible to make of these things 
what was there made when the man who so wrote 
•them wrote them ; and there is no one who will not 
feel that a son of the gods, of the high gods, was 
taken by lesser but divine servants, Death and £leep, 
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who brought him bAck |iead to where his mothe^Ad 
borne hini^ the '|and of Lycia, a pleasant la^S ; and 
he was so boni^ out of battle, ani he reHed when 
the fight was don«. 

Now how is that purpose of words achieved? 
No man knows. No man can explain : it is the 
power of the Word, it is the magic power of the 
Word. There are some (iwor fools !) who try to 
analyse the connotation of the Word ; they will show 
how sucli and 84ich a Word involving (in such and 
such a civilisation) such memories and such associa- 
tions plays a trick with the mind and deceives it. 
They will show how Elizabethan English stirs us by 
modern experiences which the words used by the 
Elizabethans recall. But the whole of their philo- 
sophy is upset at once by the con^d&atioii a^c-wch A" 
passage as this which I have (juoted ; for here are 
only the simplest of things, as simple, 1 say, as the 
human soul, and at once overwhelming. 

There is more to be said than the mere praise of 
so amazing a success ; the right choice of words in 
this example, or (to speak moru accurately) the right 
acceptation of them — for poets do not choose — does 
much more than merely say that thing which such 
words should say. It does much more than only tell 
what the singer was inspired to tell. It expands, 
and embranches and conceives. And out of the 
right acceptation of words there grows a sacred and a 
further explanation of their meaning : they illumine 
not oily what w^e are but what we might be ahd 
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wfe will be. And> i^bove all, they raise 
e^hoes^they raise echoes from beyc^d the woi’ld. 

Thus ih that little bit of Homer (footed, do you 
not see what it means beyond its 1[)are poetic state- 
ment ? Not only did Death and Slee]! take the body 
of Sarpedon back to Lycia, but the bodies of all of 
us are in such hands: for (if you will think of it 
closely) in what way do men recover their innocence, 
their childhood and the place wliere they were bom ? 
In what way do they pierce thru^igh time ? By 
sleep, in dreams, and possibly, in a more final 
manner, by death. 



ON SECLUDED PLACES 

It is a coiiinionplace^ and a true one, that the 
niodern world is full of illusions, or rather that the 
things which w€teinterest ourselves about to-day are 
nearly all of them matters upon which we have no 
direct knowledge. The climate of Jamaica, a foreign 
trial, a w^ar between two natiijns neither of which 
we have visited, come to entertiiin us far more than 
things upon which we have immediate and personal 
exjiericnce. After a little while we come^t^ tc 
judge tliese things as though we knew them, 

I say that the whole modern w^orld (with the 
exception of the peasants) suffers heavily from this 
disease, and no one more than politicians and tlieir 
electorate. Of a politician upon whose judgment 
may depend the happiness of the country, most of 
those who admire or hate him have an impression 
drawai from (Caricatures. Of the electorate ""wliom 
they are supjiosed to serve politicians have a vague 
conception, drawn from the hyrri^d aspect of vast 
crowds of poor men seen by gaslight after dinner in 
huge halls, ^ and in the course of all the distractions 
of a sneech. 

This fantastic ignorance which modem conditions^ 
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h^^l^red in the great towms seems to some to be 
in its effect. It is not ^ ; for among its 
e^cts to be discovered a nuAber of joyful 
sutprises. Many things Mvhioh wS had imagined to 
be such and such and which we had deplored, turned 
out upon examination to be very different, and much 
better than our newspaper picture had conceived. 
Among these joyful surprises is the discovery that 
the earth is not full, that tnavel lias not overspread 
it, and that there is perfect lonelhiess within the 
reach of all. No popular conception of the modern 
world is more firmly held, especially by educated, 
and therefore by jailed, men. There is none which 
it is more useful to explode. Two things Imv e come 
side by sid^: first, an immense increase in the ease of 
coinlHTfiiications ; secondly, a positive delight in the 
crowd to associate with the crowd ; and these two 
facts, the one economic and the other social, have 
more than counteracted all the expansion in numbers 
of those who travel about and defile the earth with 
their presence. In between the tracks of their 
ti*avel, a few miles upon the centres in whieli they 
herd, pig and pen, there is an isolation which our 
forefathers never knew\ A hundred years ago the 
Land’s End and St. Davids were both places far 
removed from London ; to-day the end of Cornwall 
is fan)fliar to many thousands of men who are not 
native to it, but w^hat about St. Davids ? How many 
men who read this can say w^here it is or have visited 
it? A hundred years ago Midhurst, Petworth, 
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Pultorough, Horsham, ^^ast Grinstead, Crowbojp^gli 
Top, Haywards\ Heath, Heathfield, Burwaj^jf were 
places upon tb3 map of Sussex intimately Renown to 
the men of that i'ounty, and visited but rarely by 
men from beyond the weald. But though they were 
visited rarely they were visited equally, and if a man 
said he kiiew the county then he knew those places. 
Compare tlieir fate to-day. Crowborough, Haywards 
Heath, and Heathfield are suburbs of London, and 
right through tlv' heart of the county a long bridge 
— pure Lcuulon all the way — unites London with its 
suburb of Brighton. Do you imagine upon that 
account that the isolation of i^ussex is lost.^ Very 
far from it. It is considerably increased. Nay, the 
loneliness of tliat vast proportion of the county 
which lines of travel do not touclf is, if 
too great— it is in excess even of what the greatest 
lover of contemplation can desire. And you may 
within a mile of the Brighton road lie in a wood and 
watch small beasts behaving with a freedom and an 
ignorance of human intercourse which perhaps they 
never had when village life was really strong, when 
the great estates were not mortgaged to cosmopolitan 
finance, when ‘the old families lived in their houses 
and made the county town five miles away their 
resort for j>urchase and even for ^amusement. 

It is equally true of the North ; the whole chain 
of the Penniues betweeh the two main lines of traveP 
to the east and to the west of them is utterly 
deserved. A man may walk thirty times in a year 
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Hawes to Ribble Head ^and in not Imlf those 
or speak to a man. Th^ is true of the 
glireat road across the chain, of ^he summits it 
is far truer. Go from Appleby oyer Cross Fell up 
Wild Boar Scar and down the water to Alston, and 
you :^ill be as completely cut off from men the whole 
day long as you could be in the West of Ginada. 
The same is true of the dales of Clieviot. From where 
Chevy Chase was fought all the way u}) Rededale is 
a fine great road that w^as once the Ijighway to Scot- 
land over Carter Fell. If a man goes lame upon the 
English side of it he cannot count upon getting a lift 
to Jedburgh ; he must limp it all the way. And 
speaking of that roarf reminds one that not only has 
this novel isolation come upon a great part of Britain, 
J)ut as t)ne->va*ches it with a sense that is not 
wholly pleasurable (especially on winter evenings, 
after a day bereft of human intercourse) one has 
often around one evidences of a recent time when the 
activities of the country were more evenly spread. 
Upon this same great road from Carter Fell there is 
upon the Scotch side of the path a house w Inch once 
paid a high rental and did great trade with the traffic. 
It is in ruins. Upon that same Cross Fell which is 
now completely alone, you come perpetually upon 
abandoned workings, upon bits of hardened road, 
now half sunk iifto ‘ flfie bog, and even upon the 
remains of broken bridges ovei' streams. 

In the quadnlateral which is formed by the rail- 
ways in the south-west of Scotland there is a great 
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nrca* of silence^ and in that belt of Wales wb’ch 
separates the n^thern from the southern dia^^cts a 
belt which is ggain served by a fine high oad, and 
which has been throughout English history the scene 
of the wc‘stern advance from across the Marches into 
the Principality, there is silence also. Plinlimmon, 
the mountain whicli dominates this central pai% is 
unknown, and tlie reason is easy enough to discover. 
Plinliminoii is not an abrupt mountain^ astonishing 
in outline or diflknilt of ascent. It is, upon the con- 
trary, a gr(*at rounded hill, but thei*e is perhaps no 
height in the island more solemn nor commanding a 
more awiul and spacious scene, and those few who 
would still take the trouble to 1*01011 it may find the 
north a chasm more wonderful, I think, than any in 
the range of Snowdon or in the^iK?ighbourhood of 
Cadcr Idris. All this is true of that little narrow 
space which lies betw'een the North Sea and St. 
George’s Channel, and when one considers the 
neighbouring countries of the Continent the instances 
that arise are iimumeniblc. Within two days of 
London, and to be reached at about an expense of 
there is a little democracy in wdiich no man has 
ever been ])ut to death, in which no wheeled vehicles 
have ever been seen, of w hich the few laws are*made, 
or ratlier the ancient and honourable customs main- 
tained, by the heads of families flictting for discussion. 
You can from tlie little village in its centre telephone 
to Paris if you wish, and yet who has been to that 
plac%.^ Or who knows the way there from London? 
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Probably not a dozen men. Jliere is on one of the 
U^ain^idlways of Europe a chain of n]^untains abrupt, 
iutensel^blue, comparable only to tke background 
of certain medieval illumination®, and, with their 
astonishing, unworldly aspect, making one under- 
stand how the active mediaeval imagination could 
see, remember, and use things that we pass by. I 
know of no artist who has drawn that range nor of 
any traveller who has described it. You cannot see 
it from the train ; it runs along a narrow and profound 
valley. You must leave the railway at a little road- 
side station, you must climb tw o thousand feet on to 
the plateau above, and from there, when you have 
turned a corner of flie road, there breaks upon you 
this unearthly vision of the range. 

conSidPi'" Slat example — and it will not be 
difficult to discover how and w hy these places remain, 
or rather increasingly become, isolated from the 
modern world. For what must you do to obtain a 
view of what I have spoken? You must abandon tlie 
express, with its speed and luxury, to which you are 
accustomed ; you must get into a little slow and 
dingy local train, you must climb a high hill in spite 
of weather. You may do it once from buriosity, but 
you are not compelled to the open air and the road 
as were your fathers, and for one man that will rarely 
be at the pains to go about to visit and to understand 
‘the world there are a thousand who would rather 
delude themselves into a simulacrum of the emotions 
of travel by reading of them in some book, an^ that 
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book will probably have been written by some one 
who has no mor^followed the road than them^^ives. 
For a man to^know the world he must sleep 
now and again iiu the open^ or now and again for 
a freak in some dirty inn where there is bad 
cooking and bad wine ; he must so sleep continually 
day after day. He must not have only an object 
before him in his journey, such as the visiting of a 
famous shrine j he must also have an object all the 
way along, to note whatever he may pass ; and he 
must so draw his itinerary that it shall be something 
out of the common, that is, something exposing one 
always to discomfort and often to peril. There are 
few men who care to pay the price, and, after all, the 
effect of their hesitation is excellent, for they run off‘ 
to vulgarise the New World and Far East, and, 
they leave England and Europe to the intimacy of 
those who love them best. 
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It is a matter for the curious to examine (but not 
the wisest will determine it) why people in books 
are so extraordinarily different fi;)m real people. 
You might imagine that the people in biographies at 
least would be more or less like human beings — but 
they never are. A jpan may say that the reason of 
this is that biography to-day is always a sort of 
modern^ pale, conventional, and hypocritical affair — 
"thatl-he biograplier dare not print nine-tenths of his 
material under our modern tyranny of suppression, 
and that he has necessarily to make a puppet of his 
man. But there are others besides modern biographies, 
and it is true of them all that the people inside are 
not human. You have biographies of politicians 
acting upon principle ; biographies of men who have 
accumulated vast fortunes without a hint of their 
main passion ; biographies of men o^ lineage in 
which you are given to understand that their distinc- 
tion was due, to some individual worth and force. 
Biographies of the frankest and most brutal periods, 
bio^aphies of men long dead, biographies wrjtten by 
enemies, all have this in common, that the person 
inside thfe book does not go on like a human Being. 
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Autobiographies give# one a better cL,, , but 

even there, thoilgh you get something laimh more 
vivid, you nevA* get a real man. It seems as though 
the writing of an Autobiography or confession always 
went with a twist, either morbid or megalomaniac. 
Take the very best one of all, Rousseau’s ; it can be 
proved, and research has proved it, that he is per- 
petually maligning himself. As for St. Augustine’s 
(oh, how dull !) he tells us so little, and his purpose 
is so far from botng autobiographical that it does not 
come under the same criticism ; and as for Borrow, 
those who have read him assure me tliat he is per- 
petually performing marvellou^ feats of intelligence 
and courage to which there is no witness at all but 
himself. Ilagiographers are appalling. They do 
not attempt to present a living figure, though i wiir 
make an excej)tion for one account of the death of 
St. Thomas of Canterbury; I forget wl)ieh, but it is 
full of realities. Your stock hagiographer, as, for 
instance, he of the Carolingian period, postulates 
three things : the noble birth of his hero, his boldly 
standing up to somebody else (usually a layman), and 
his performing a number of actions precisely similar 
to those which others of the type have performed ; it 
is almost mechanical ; it is like the leader in a party 
newspaper describing a party speech by a party 
man. 

People in histories also are not human beings! 
The moment you try to make them human in writing 
your^liistory a demon enters and makes you make a 
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^ great quantity of little mist«|^es. For instance^ you 
are wri^ng about a man with one /eye, and you are 
detemiirired to make him human ; jtou find out all 
you can about that eye, whether *he other one was 
of glass, or w^as just left screwed up in the old- 
fashioned style. You get right about the date of the 
time when he lost bis eye, the effect which his one 
eye had on other people, and all the rest of it. You 
make the man live again before you, and the moment 
you begin writing about him you will make his left 
eye his right eye. It is the knowledge of this, and 
the fear of the powerful Demon who works it, that 
makes historians shun the human being and stuff- 
their books full of gfiosts paler than any that wander 
by Aclieron. 

This is especially true of historians of war. The 
])eople they write about occupy strategic points 
(a phrase which is blankly meaningless to the writer 
as to the reader), they “grasp*' tlie situation at a 
glance, they “master debiil,** they are (when the 
author is against them), “in spite of all their faults, 
not devoid of physical courage," or (if tlie author is 
in favour of them) “ acting with tiiat quiet decision 
which is characteristic of them " (and of bad actors 
in problem plays, too, by the way), but they never 
live. 

Now and then you get flashes ; the eyes glance, 
the tones take on reality, there is a human voice and 
gesture, but it dies again. Perhaps the most vivid 
and most fascinating of such histories in our tongue 
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is Napier’s. You will continually find such flashes in 
it — but they arlinot permanently connect^. It is 
odd that the nfcst living of histories are the exceed- 
ingly simple and* bald relations set down under 
primitive conditions of society when a man merely 
desired to chronicle dates and facts. How it is so no 
ont\can lell^ but a plain statement of some not very 
interesting thing with just a verb and a subshintive 
will do the trick. For instance, where Eginhard says 
of Charlemagne iJiat everything about him was virile 
exce|)t Jiis voice, wliich was high,’’ or again, where 
Fulcher of Chartres (I think it is) says of a spy on 
the crusading march that he was short in the nose 
and in every virtue.” But evvn the early historians 
build uj) no continuously living figure. 

When it comes to novelists the niSftter is notorious. 
The people in novels not only do not go on like real 
people, but they do things sometimes physically, 
always morally, inij)ossible to real people. I have 
(»ften wished to know a professional novelist in order 
to ask him why his people went on like that. To 
take quite small points. A lover and his lady in a 
novel will often hunt the fox. So far so good. 
There is nothing impossible about that. WHien they 
have done rumiing after the animal they go home 
together, and their liorses walji side by side. How 

• f 

is that done? Fixcept horses in cavalry regiments 
or in circuses, or horses constrained and tied by 
leather thongs in front of wheeled vehicles, when 
wcfc hvo horses ever seen that walked the same 
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pace side by side ? The nonelist may say that it is 
necessary to the convention of his 4iovel. It would 
spoil a loVe scene if he showed one of the two horses 
dragging further and further behind the other (as 
one of them always does), and then having to canter 
or trot every three minutes to catch up his neighbour, 
and it would also spoil his love scene if he made one 
of the horses walking slowly and the other dapcing, 
which in real life is one of the ways in which people 
attempt to keep two horses abreast But there are 
many things in your novel which have no such 
excuse, and whic‘h are equally out of Nature. For 
instance, people sit ^own suddenly and write enor- 
mous cheques at a moment's notice. Now even the 
richest man cannot do tliat. He has his money 
invested, he does^iot waste it by letting it lie idle in 
gigantic balances of a current account. Then again, 
She things they do with their mouths. ^ No,' she 
laughed," How on earth could that be done If 
you try to laugh and say No " at the same time it 
sounds like neighing — yet people are perpetually 
doing it in novels. If they did it in real life they 
would be locked up. Another thing that people do 
in novels on all sides is to make immensely long 
speeches. Sometimes the whole of the author's 
views, upon some big^ matter, like the fate of the 
soul for instance, comes pouring out in a solid page 
airf a half of spoken stuff. In real life the only 
|wple who do this are politicians, and even they only 
it on Stated and ritual occasions ; they do not do it 
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in private houses. Sometimes they try, but they are 
interrupted. 

Yet again, ctAisider the vast number of tildes which 
people have in ncfvels. I cannot call to mind one 
single novel without a title — I 'mean no novel of 
tlie modern kind. Of course there must be such, 
but they are certainly rare. Now in real life things 
are not thus. All the ordinary people of this 
country go about day after day without meeting 
lords and ladies^ but in novels something like half 
the characters come in <piite casually with titles, and 
I have been told that it is a matter of professional 
pride with some novelists to be^able to get the com- 
plicated system of English titles exactly right, and 
that they will even fabricate difficult problems for 
the pleasure of solving them, as ao men who play 
chess. They will take the younger son of an earl, 
make him a Colonial Cabinet Minister, and then 
triumphantly settle for you which of the two 
honourables ’’ he is ; or again, they will marry the 
heiress of a marquisate inheritable in the female line 
to the eldest son of a man who comes into a barony 
later on in the book — and get it absolute. But 
people in real life do not care much about these 
things. 

Conversely, a very large nuyibcr of things that do 
happen in real life and are interesting never seem to 
get into novels. For insbince, repetitions. Your 
hero will fall off a liorse and break something, but he 
does itot do it tw- enty times as he would if he were a 
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' living being. A man comes ^ate to dinner, but Tie is 
not alw^s coming late to dinner afe he would if he 
were hmnan : and, what is worse, a Iscore of highly 
interesting real types never get*between covers at 
all. 

Take, for instance, that immoderately common 
type, among the most common of (lod's creatures, 
which I will call the Silent Fool,” the man who 
hardly ever talks, and when he does says something 
so overwhelmingly silly that one vemeinbers it all 
one’s life. I can recollect but oi\e Silent Fool in 
modern letters, but he comes in a book which is one 
of the half-dozen innnortal achievements of our time, 
a book like a decisive battle, or like the statue of 
John the Baptist at South Kensington, a glory for us 
all. I mean Diary of a Nobody, In that you 
will find the silent Mr. Padge, who says That’s 
right ” — and nothing more. 

One might go on for ever piling up instances oi 
this divorce between the supposed pictures of our 
modern life and the truths of it. I will end with 
what is to me, perhaps, the most glaring of all : the 
attitude of fiction towards what is called success,” 
No matter who the author is, no matter what his 
knowledge of the world, he simply cannot draw 
successful men ” as they are, that is, in a diversity 
as great as any to be discovered in the human race. 
Men who have ^^got on,” that is, who are at once well 
to do and well known, are as different as men with 
the toothache or as men with warts on their chins. 
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Some are kind, som^ brutal, some clever, some 
stupid, some g&t their money by luck, ^me by 
inheritance, sofcie by theft, some few by being able 
to make or do soihe thing better than their fellows, 
but at any rate in real life, when }rou are about to 
meet someone who is known to you as successful,'’ 
you never liave the slightest idea what you are going 
to meet, your last experience of the sort is no guide 
to the next, and the successful " chap may turn out 
to be anything ^it all. But in novels your wealthy 
and well-known man is invariably powerful in 
character. It never ftils. He may be good or bad, 
English or foreign, young or old^but he always has in 
him something of what you see in a very good sergeant- 
major at a few shillings a week, an experienced head 
master at a few hundreds a year, or a capable 
engineer on a passenger ship. He displays qualities 
which have no more to do with what is called 
^^success ” now-a-days than red hair or brown boots 
have. In a word, your successful man is a type in 
the novel. In real life he is not a type Jit all — he is 
any one. And another thing you never get in a 
novel is a well-mannered man or a bad-maiinered 
man. I caniiot recollect one character who inter- 
rupts at the to}) of his voice, nor one*wdio joins the 
conversation of others in an, easj^ way. . . . But 
supj)ose one filled a novel with real peo})le, what 
esca})e would there be from daily life } 
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Of all contrasts the most ironical and the most 
profound is the contrast between tjjie Tag and the 
Truth of the Tag. A couple of lines are chosen by 
humanity from the work of a great poet^ and are 
usually so chosen not only because they are beauti- 
fulj but because th?y are true. When they have 
been repeated a certain number of times they become 
tag. A pfl)tferJa»or a mere popular statement puts 
into the shortest possible form some extremely simple, 
and perhaps extremely obvious, at any rati‘ (this is 
quite certain) some extremely important, truth. 
Every one secs it is a truth, everybody repeats it, 
and it becomes a t^ig. 

Now note the next phase in tlie life of the said 
tag. It is criticised and it is ridiculed ; it becomes 
a solid butt for the archery of human wit. That 
phase lasts, perhaps, the lifetime of a man. 

Now note the third phase, for it will teach you 
the most that can be*^learnt about mankind, and it is 
endless. It is the consummation of the tag and the 
test of humanity afforded by the tag. The tag is 
now takeii for granted and is eternal, and the follow- 
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ing flings happen to ^ : children are taught it like 
the alphabet ; they are compelled to learn it. 
Hobbledehoys,# great wits, and leaders of ^thought 
avoid it because i* is commonplace. They can be 
seen waggling from one side of the road to the other 
in their grotesque efforts to avoid the tag. The 
whole world knows that the tag is there. Lastly — 
most wonderful of all ! — the tag ceases to bite : it 
ceases to affect men ; men are saturated with it. 
Men are accliir^tiscd to it. They are vaccinated 
with it ; and the tag has now arrived at the exercise 
of its eternal function, which is to wake in individuals, 
here in one man, there in another, an overwhelming 
sense of its truth (or beauty), ft begins its career of 
converting individual men. Let it be mentioned 
where three are gathered togeth©!», tintl it will be 
fled from as an out-used thing, but two can make 
confidences each to the other about it, and one can 
feel it like a thorn or like a gem in his heart. 

^^Who goes a-borrowing goes a-sorrowing” has 
gone through all these phases ; so has Waste not 
w'^ant not.** So has ‘^For wdio to dull forgetfulness a 
prey,** etc. So has Felix qui potuit,** etc. And so 
have the thr^e or four thousand others that are the 
stock of a proper mind. 

All these set me thinking of yet another tag, and 
as it is that which -most sharply tests humility and, 
through^ humility, intelligence, and as, therefore, in 
this not very humble and not intelligent time it is 
grossly neglected, there is a pleasure in dwelling 
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upon it. It is to this effect ^ " iThe future is v^led 
fr^i man/’ 

<jood Lord ! To read the Press aij4 to hear tlie 
speeclies ! Why, one would thinjc that the future 
hati a map to it ! , One can hardly hear one’s self 
think for prophecies ; and, what is perhaps the most 
terrible thing of all, as a symptom of our modern 
state of mind, the prophecies have a dogmatic 
quality (using the word dogmatic ” as it is popularly 
used of transcendental affirmations), for men prophesy 
in great herds and all together, and to question their 
pro))hecies, simply to say that possibly the future 
u veileddrom man,” creates something now-a-days of 
the astonishment, fidicule, or anger which the 
denial of a religious dogma does in a society with a 
^fixed religionr^ 72hus, men in England to-day con- 
fidently regard the future of the earth for, let us say, 
the next hundred years in a certain liglit. Certain 
countries (especially new countries) are to increase 
in a regular manner in value and population and 
property. Certain other countries are to continue 
their decline. Certain forms of mechanical perfec- 
tion are to increase, certain speculations as to the 
nature of the soul are to decline in interest. But 
more than any particular set of opinions, there is a 
general colour stamped upon the future in the 
modern mind, and > how securely it is stamped one 
4 ^an best prove by the amusement or surprise that is 
caused if one suggests (but does not affirm) that 
there may be (not that there must be) some totally 
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philosophy, new jeligion, or new development 
within three generations, 

A book recently published suggests to me the 
permanent and ironical value of that old tag The 
future is veiled from man.” It is a study of two 
somewhat obscure individuals who were members of 
the Revolutionary Tribunal. It is a very detailed 
study in which one feels in every page the things 
tliat were taken for granted in that place and time 
— in the Paris c£ the Revolution. What of all that 
has come to pass ? What of all the fixed certi- 
tudes as to the future— nay, the fixed certitudes 
upon the very nature of man from which, as of 
necessity, the future was deduced, has remained ? 
The author has done all the better in his ’study of 
Vilate and Trincliard from the facH. that his position 
in the Archives has permitted him to look into the 
ultimate details of the period. But not so miicli the 
high historical value of the work as its permanent 
human lesson strikes me as I read. 

Vilate was twenty-four when the great war of the 
Revolution against the Kings was within a month of 
breaking out, and when he set out for Paris from the 
lovely rocky ])a&turage of his province, up beyond 
Limoges. And this was what he had in his mind : 
that the revolutionary movenient, to use his owr 
words, ^^must give to the wliol^ world a spur of 
insurrection against tne oppressors of men.” Thi^s^ 
pathetic certitude was nothing peculiar to the very 
com»K>nplace young fellow who was leaving his pro- 
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fe^sorship in tlie Indre for Pams* To him they then 
s^med as much a commonplace as would seem to 
some young fellow in a similar posfkion to-day in 
Birmingham some phase about tlfe development of 
the West of Canada, or some certain prophecy that 
nfttions would enrich themselves in proportion to 
the amount of coal and iron discovered uj)on their 
territories. 

When Vilate hears a speech in the Revolutionary 
Parliament he says : Truth has now appeared and 
is fixed for ever. Jt can now call to its tribunal 
every abuse, every vice, and every crime.’* Has 
truth done that in tin last hundred years? Yet to 
Vilate the prophecy of what the Revolution was 
about to do seemed — and not only to him, but to 
•millions of Gis contemporaries — as simple as some 
prophecy of ours about tlie future of communica- 
tions ; and he was as easily persuaded that what he 
said was true as we are that the North temjierate 
climate (and especially that part of Europe Avliich is 
insular and lies between parallels 50 and OO) is the 
natural climatic seat of Imman energy. 

Consider again this, which is not from Vilate’s own 
pen, but which occurs in the study before me and is 
of the first interest : Vilate was in the jury on that 
day. It was the 9th ^ of February, Seven 

Carmelite nuns ha(f refused to take the civic oath to 
the Republic. The judge made a very commonplace 
and, as it seemed then, a very sensible speech, point- 
ing out that^ they were perfectly free to observ<f the 
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vows they had taken^dthat nothing had disappeared 
in their lives except the particular convent with which 
they were assAiiated ; tliat none of their prejudices 
would be offended. And he pointed out that in the 
society in wJiich he believed they would have the 
sense to live^ all men would now be permanently 
free. The nuns refused ; tliey refused because the 
oath would involve them in scliism. How many 
men at that time surrounding Vilate had the 
sliglitest conc^ition of what the renascence of 
religion was to be in the city of Paris? These 
women^ members or servants of the little reactionary 
aristocratic clique into which t[)e monastic institution 
had declined, seemed mere fanatics not only to 
Vilate but to the whole of his society. Could you 
suddenly liave shown Vilate how l?urope would still 
be raging upon those ultimate questions of religion 
more than three generations later ; could you have 
j)resented him with the sight of a wdiole society 
divided upon so simple and, as it was then thought, 
so irrational a point — wliat would he have thought ? 
1 can tell you what he would have thought. No 
matter what your credentials as a prophet, he would 
have tlioug^it your prophecy mad. Though you 
should have carried him into our very time and given 
every proof of the reality "of^ his vision, he would 
have w oken up to believe it an 'illusion and a silly 
dream^ 

The stiite of mind of Trinchard is even more 
impfessive, because Trinchard was an even smaller, 
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i^ore commonplace, and therffoire more typical, mam 
lie sat side by side with Vilate in the jury of the 
ll^voliitionary Tribunal. Trinchard #as a carpenter, 
lie was soinewliat over thirty years of age at the 
period of the Revolution. His 'brother was a gunner, 
fighting against the Vendeans, just at that moment 
when Valenciennes had fallen, and when all seemed 
over with the Republic; and his brother used to 
write from the armies, signing Your brother, a true 
Republican.” IVo months later was judging 
Marie Antoinette. He wrote to his brother a letter 
immediately after the trial. M. Dunoyer publishes 
ill his book (Deux Jurh da Tribunal Hcvolutionnaire) 
a facsimile of that letter, and wonderful reading it 
makes. One might pul its bad sjielling and street 
language into modern English something like this : 

Tm learning you, brother, that I was one of them, 
jurymen as judged the wilbeast what was wolfing a 
gurt part of the empire.” And so fortli. But the 
man is doing nothing exceptional. He no more 
thinks of himself as exceptional than does any leader- 
writer to-day writing upon the virtues or vices of a 
contemporary politician in more moderate language. 
And note you, as a hundred years cad make men 
more temperate, so they can make men more violent, 
and our modern abseyce of emphasis may astound 
our great-grandchftdren quite as much as that revolu- 
tionary violence astounds us. ^ 

A friend writes to him in that spring of 1794^ 
(when Dariton died, and when every mar/ was 
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occupied in the defencf or in the destruction ot the 
Republic). He is a very ordinary fWend, hfe name is 
PlotoHj a SoutHerner^ as Trinchard was. He corre- 
sponds more or leSfe in that society to, let us say, a 
young village shopkeeper in our own, full of a simple 
patriotism, and especially full of what the Press tells , 
him. And he heads his letter thus: Second of 
Germinal, the second year of the Republic — which 
is as imperishable as the world.*' What rhetoric! 
Nay, to us reading such stuff’ to-day, what lunacy ! 
But do not be too sure. Go to the British Museum 
when you can find an idle afternoon and look up 
your newspapers of September, 1899^ and yf>ti will 
read some amusing phrases. 

The truth is that men pass under strong influences 
of time that fill them more than with* wine, rather • 
with an entirety of life. The time in which a man 
lives may be an exalted time or a weary one, but it 
fills him altogether, whether it is on fire or drowned. 
He can conceive, as a rule, nothing in the future 
different from the temper of his time, though there 
is all the past to teach him his folly. If he makes a 
picture of the future, that })icture is a mere extension 
of his own tiny and ephemeral experience, and the 
more confidently certain he is of that future tlie 
more rigidly is it seen by the /critical onlooker to be 
a puppet dressed up in the clothe!; of the present.; 

All these things Dunoyer's careful book ui>pn 
men of the Revolutionary Tribunal, a mohograph' 
chariicteristic of that ceaseless and immense resail^ch; 
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'^hich dignifies the modern Fitench School of History, 
hks suggested to toy mind. 

't Now, whenever I read of the Revolution, in 
^pneral or in particular, while that lesson of the 
folly of prophecy perpetually returns to me, yet 
something else rises from the page. In a certain 
sense, almost in a mystical sense, the periods of 
irofoimd faith in a particular future were right. 
Not because the })icture that they saw was true, but 
because those things outside time i^on which they 
•elied were and are true. And even to-day in the 
sheer anarchy and welter of the time we suffer there 
's a method of thougjit which has anchoring ground 
*n the permanent fate of mankind. But what that 
nethod may be there is no space to discuss here. 
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The days iu which Swinburne diecl^ it was remarked 
by alh were days peculiar to the air and to the 
Iandsca})e which had inspired his verse. One riding 
in those days ujwn the high ridges of the New' 
Forest saw before him in the (\istant hills of Dorset 
and of Wilts, in the very clear line of the Island, in 
the belt of sea, and in the great billows of oak woods 
and of beech that lift uj) from the hollows, in the' 
clear wind and the new large clouds of spring before 
it, evei’ything whicli his poetry meant to those w'ho 
were of one tongue with him, and all that part of it 
which, though not incommunicable tp foreigners, 
made him the least translatable of modern writers. 
NoAvhere was it easier to understand what influences 
had made, or rather driven, his form of expression 
than on those heights looking towards those hills, 
and under such a sky, feeling that wind come right 
from off the Finglish sea. 

For it is the chief characteristic of Swiuburne^s 
work, ^nd the one which will be noted of hi& 
throughout whatever changes the future may bring 
to o^jr taste, that his motive (if one may^ use this 
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I$etapli6r) was the landscape ^nd the air of England 
4-especially of South England and of that very roll 
of land from the chalk to the chalk, from the 
northern Avon of Wiltshire to the#c‘liffs of the Island 
which a man surveys from the ridges of which I 
speak. 

Let it not be forgotten that revolutions in taste are 
among the most certain as they are among the most 
mysterious proofs of the power of rapid change com- 
bined ‘with unity which is peculiar^ to Europe, and 
which has been discovered in no other civilisations 
than that of the Europeans. Only some very few have 
escaped the chastening of that reflection. There are 
indeed some classic? — one might count them upon 
the fingers of both hands — which no transition of 
taste much* laises or much diminishes, and chief 
among these is the sovereignty of Homer. But 
almost all the others do suffer violent neglects, nay, 
may be for a generation and more violently despised ; 
or again, violently adored. And so rapid are these 
fluctuations of opinion — and so sincere wliile they 
remain — that we must always approach with extreme 
care the criticism of a contemporary. The fluctua- 
tions of opinion will at last decide* an average. 
Truth will be plotted out, a clear and intellectual 
thing, from the w-eltcr of mere stimulus. Criticism 
will acquire, and with every new critic acquire 
further, certitudes and fixed points of judgment; 
and the reputation of a great poet is moulded and 
informed by the process of time, as all other worthy 
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thiiifts are moulded ajid informed by the process 
of time. Let us attempt then to stand apart from 
the feeling o£ the moment and to ask ourselves 
what certainly wa» present in the work of the great 
writer who died in this uprush of new weather, and 
this invitation to life that was sweeping over his own 
land. It is by (jualities whicli, whether wc approve 
them or disapprove, are certainly present in a writer 
that his reputation with posterity will be made, not 
by the emotion«^of the moment which those qualities 
arouse ; nor is any great writer (nor any small one, 
for that matter) to be judged in general terms, but 
ill pai’ticular — since writing is like a man’s voice, and 
always has in it, no matter who ^produces it, if it be 
closely examined, characters not general but in- 
dividual. A man who should liave resiSfed the wave 
of enthusiasm for Lord Byron, but who should care- 
fully have noted what at aiij rate he wasy what his 
verse was and what it was not, who should have dis- 
tinguished between what he certainly did easily and 
wdiat he as certainly could not do, might have praised 
too much or too little, but that which his analysis 
had distinguished would enable him to know more 
or less what kind of })osterity would judg^ Byron, and 
how. He would have been able to guess, for 
instance, that a time of youth and of largesse would 
have drunk him in great draughts, va time of age and 
of exactitude would haVe found in him a mere loose- < 
ness of ’^ords ; he would have been able to see why 
foreigiers especially could discover his greatness; 
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why; the reading of him wai^ proper to a tim^ of 
Active and physical combat against oppression, Was 
impioper to any nation which a long peace had 
cmrr^pted, or to any class which the opportunity for 
every licence and the power through wealth to 
approach every enjoyment had satiated and cloyed. 

If we so examine Swunburne w^e shall, as I have 
said, first notice that in all his work the mere nature 
of South England drives him. It is the expression 
often uncontrolled, alw^ays spontaneous, of an in- 
tense communion with that air, those colours, such 
hills and such a sea. In this Swinburne, wholly 
novel as was his medium of expression, was peculiarly 
and rigidly national! Whoever best know^s that 
landscape and that sl^y best feels him. Whoever in 
•the future riiust neglects it or knows it least wnll 
least fully appreciate or will perhaps even neglect 
his work. In whatever times the inspiration of that 
belt of land weakens in the men who inhabit it 
(it weakened in the Eighteenth Century, for instance), 
in such a time the iiiflucuee of Swinburne's work 
will weaken too. 

Next there must be noted that in him much more 
than in any other writer of the language, or, at any 
rate, much more than in any other modern writer of 
prominence, words followed rhythm, and the poem, 
though an organised* and constructed thing, went 
bowling before the general mu^ic of its metre as a 
ship over-canvased goes bowling before the general 
gale. That music underlies all lyrical e xj^e agion, 
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and •for that matter jjoetry of every other kind as 
well, all critics liave always known. But it is 
modern to make of it, as it were, the necessary and 
conscious substructure of the wmrk, and Verlaine, 
who put it ill his Poetic Art as the chief rule to con- 
sider Music and always Music,” was, in laying down 
such a law^ the extreme expression of his time. 
Sense is not sa(‘rificed wholly in any place, it is 
hut rarely imperilled even by this motive in 
Swinburne. B^it (»ne feels that reason has in the 
construction no divine place, but is subsidiary - as 
it is subsidiary in uiiworded tunes, as it is subsidiary 
in great and vivid dreams, as it is subsidiary (since 
one should be just even in judging ex travagance) in 
all the major emotions of the human soul : in love, 
in combat, in despair. And in this neCTssary service* 
of rhythm, tJiis bondage to music, is to be discovered 
the source of another characteristic in tlie work : the 
perpetual repetition. Two men, both sedulous and 
scholarly admirers, will be equally struck by the 
a})parcntly contradictory judgments that Swinburne 
was une([ualled in the range of Jiis vocabulary, and 
that Swinburne was, quite beyond parallel, repeti- 
tive. Each •judgment would strike one of the two 
types of admirer as a paradox or a truism. Yet both 
are true, and both have an illuminating meaning 
when his work is considered.* •That vast vocabulary 
(and if you will be at the pains to note word upom 
word 01^ to make a short concordance you will see that 
the ^ord vast ” is just) — that vast vocabulary, I say, 
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proc^?.eded from the necessityijof satisfying the '"ear. 
An exact shade of length and emphasis were needed ; 
they must be exactly filled^ and some one word out 
of the thousands upon thousands which the numer- 
‘eally richest language of our time possesses must be 
hit upon to do the work. This surely was the 
source of that wide range. So also was it the 
source of the rej>etition. 

Repetition is discovered in literature under two 
aspects. It is deliberate and admiiiingly designed, 
or it is involuntary and an odious symptom of 
fatigue. The repetitions of Catullus in their way, 
lJ)e repetitions of the Hebrew poets in tlieirs, were 
meant to be ; or rather (for their voluntary quality 
is obvious) tliey were exactly designed to produce a 
particular eft’ect, and did produce it ; the rc))etition 
of those who fail, involuntary and symj>tomatic of 
fatigue^ may be neglected. Swinburne's repetitions 
wxu’c neither of the one kind nor of tlie other ; they 
were the recurrence of a set of words or of single 
words wdiich suited the sound in his head. And 
just as to fit exactly a void of knowm form one w'ord 
exactly fitting must be found (fitting not reason but 
the ear) so those which had been foimd to fit par- 
ticular rhythms must be used again to fit those rhythms 
when they recurred, as naturally and as necessarily 
as a man picks up^this tool and that to do some par- 
ticular bit of carving whicJi he* has found it apt for in 
the past. The word in Swinburne was subordinate. 

It is a commonplace, and a true one — to pass to 
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another matter —that^ the English writers of the 
later Nineteenth Century (and not the writers 
alone) reposed upon the Jacobean translation of the 
Old Testament. « That unique and fundamental 
piece of w^ork^ the monumental characters in which 
appear more largely with every process of retreat 
from it, whether in time or in conviction, has so 
fonned that generation that it 'was itself almost 
uneonseious of tlu^ enormous* effect. Swinburne is 
as full of it as ^Kipling; the ready-made phrases of 
weary {xffitieal discussion arc full of it. The whole 
national life, in so far as modes of expression are 
concerned, was filled with it. Many of Swinburne’s 
rhythms wxre the rhythms of the English Psaltry, and 
perpetually you will find some sounding final phrase, 
especially if it ends in an interrogation, to be a 
phrase of l)iblical character or even a biblical tran- 
scription. Herein, again, as in that effect of land- 
scape and of air, he is national in every particle of 
his poetic being ; and one may remark that this note 
is the note of unity in him, and that a recognition of 
it explains what has confused so many critics of his 
life and of his opinion. The man who in youth was 
ardent for a* liberty which leant much nearer to 
anarchy than to the republic, who ranged, as the 
fashion was over all Europe, to find subjects for that 
mood, in age perj)etually sounded 1i note which had 
in it something exaggerated of fury and of protest 
against whatever might be thought to be weakening, 
the viwy old and fixed boundaries of the national 
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life. Yet it was the same #man whose extreme 
facility poured out in either field ; the passionate 
protest of the first years was a protest drawn from 
the untrammelled nature about ^ him which ran 
through him and made him write. The convinced 
and extreme j>olitical insistence of his later verse 
was drawn from the same source. It w^as still the 
surroundings of his owui land that compelled him. 

There is one last thing to be said : the wT)rk has 
been called pagan. It is the commonest })raise or 
blame attached to the achievement. Those who 
attach it, whether in praise or blame, have not clearly 
seen the pagan world. By pagan we mean that 
long, long manhood of Euro])e (a thousand years 
long to our knowledge — how nmcli longer we know 
•not) in which the mind certainly reposed and w\as 
certainly in tune with the nature of the Mediter- 
ranean. Swinbunie’s great love of tliat mood was 
the love of a foreigner, of a much belated man, and 
of a man of the North. The sea of the Atalaiita in 
Calydon is an English sea. All that attitude in him 
was reaction and a protest. It was full of yearning : 
now pagan paganism was not full of this. The very 
earliest moment in which a protest of fliat kind is 
to be found is the Fourth Century. For the trans- 
formation between the old and the new lay in this, 
that there came upf>n* our race in tlie first four cen- 
ffUries of the Roman Empire a yearning which must 
be satisfied, and men since then have accepted an 
assuagement of it or have passionately protested 
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against that assiiagennent^ or have cynically ridi- 
culed it, but they have never remained other than 
profoundly influenced by it. What is called 
pfi^anisni ” sinVc that change came is not of 
marble and is not calm : it is a product^ not of the 
old time, but of the new. 



OiN A PllOPHEr 


Years ago in tlie county of Kent a. gentleman of 
mcan.s culture and lineage begged ifie to niakt^ the 
acquaintance of a certain neighbour of his Avho dwelt 
in a little cottagi' called (by the wrath of (iod) The 
Hollies” — and, indeed, a holly “tn'c of no small size^ 
but one only, grew beside his door. This cottage 
was cubical in formation with the exception of the 
roof, which was a j)yramid, and it was built of brick 
with the exception of the roof, which was of slate, 
its name, “ The Hollies,” w’as painted outside upon 
the gate, d'his is all I have to say about the 
cottage. 

TJie man who dwelt within it (*ame that very 
evening to dine at tin* Squire's, and was what you 
will call obviously a gentleman. He was not a 
gentleman in any cryi^tic or mystical s(^'ns(S lie was 
not the Adumbration of a gentleman ; he was not the 
Platonic Idea of a gentleman ; he was jiot the 
Gentleman used Idftscly as a term for a good man ; 
fte was not rich ; he spoke perfectly ; he was very 
stupid. Much more than this, he was a Prophet. 

The learned have observed (or at least the'* only 
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ones among them who count have' persistently 
observed) that it is in the nature of barbaric peoples 
to acce))t whatever is told them with sufficient 
assurance, conviction and simplicity, but especially 
if it regard tlu‘ future. On this account (the learned * 
say) lu‘ wlio will j)rophesy wuth flame shall certainly 
among barbarians become a founder. Nowf ' it is 
sufliciently certain that this type of man, so success- 
ful among the primitive, and perhaps also iimong 
tlu‘ decayed, anitinues through all ages and in all 
societies, though varying perhaps in proportion, and 
certainly varying enormously in the source of his 
information according to the generation in which he 
lives, is here to-day ; and this man was one of him. 

At first I did not know in wdiat a Presence I stood 
— or rather sat- -for lie was very modest, if indeed it? 
be modest to make no noise in the eating of soup, to 
frown lieavily, and never to speak a word. There 
were but three of us there, the Squire, myself, id 
IiiW Meus tJie Prophet. Having seen little of the 
world I much desired to hear what he would say ; 
although he w^•ls still what politicians <*all young he 
seemed old to me, because he had a full beard, and 
because life* had already wearied him, a thing incom- 
prehensible to boys. The Squire w^atohed him wuth 
a good deal of admiration and of fear, until at last 
he said, There won't be any ^ar." Here let'^me 
tell you that these Vords were pronounced in tlfe 
year 1888 , and a little before the bursting of the 
spring iqion the Kentish Weald. 
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Ni>r was there one. Thert^was no war about* that 

Those who read these lines, I am quite certain, will 
find them a shock. We live in a •time when war is 
so struck with doom that it is ])utting on spec.d, as it 
were, to make a fine ending. War is out of our 
manners ; we can tolerate it no more. Every year 
is a new reconciliation, and a new treaty in the 
federation of all mankind exce})t those who have 
neglected their armament, and in general we are 
forgetting war. But there have been wars, and of 
some calibre — liefty and noisy wars since you and I 
were boys. Now in 1 888 there was no war. So the 
Prophet was right. 

The Squire was interested and humble, and being 
a plain man he asked why there would be no war, 
for it was imagined at that moment by eight or nine 
newspaper men that some war or other was going to 
break out ; but what war 1 forget after such a lapse 
of time. The Prophet was a true proj)het, by which 
I do not mean that lie jiropliesied truth, but only 
that he was in keejiing with all that I have ever 
read of his breed ; he shook his doormat of a Jiead 
and wagged his beard, smiling, as bearded men do, 
with the eyes only, and would give no reasons ; and, 
indeed, there was no war. But as the dinner went 
on he talked of othi^r* things ; he prophesied a Par- 
Uament in Dublin within ten years,'* and, new as 1 
was to the world, I could but note how much of his 
conversation worked within fixed frames and litnits, 
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as sliould beseem a prophet. Some things were 
going to happen ^‘ within five years/' some within 
twenty years/' some — and the leap was indeed 
splendid — “ withiA fifty years.” Among these last 
1 dimly remember was the spread of a universal 
language^ which I think he called Anglo-Saxon ” ; 
and there was something or other about the birth- 
rate which escapes me now, but which I can 
remember to have ap])alled me at the time, for it 
was a destruclion of all I loved and revered in 
Europe. 

'Fhe dinner went on, and as he got more food and 
wine into him he* ])rophesied less — for fasting is the 
mother of ])rophccy. He was still assertive, he was 
still sure ; Jiis talk was still of public men, of con- 
tinents, of armies, of battle and of sudden death, 
but tlie future entered less into it, and the present 
more. Ht‘ became not so much a prophet, but, if I 
may use tlie word quite gently, more of a liar. I can 
remeinbm* vividly now, after so many years, how he 
stt)od in the hall of that great house, all Avrapped u}) 
to go through the park to ‘^The Hollies.” I looked 
at his large frame and masterful demeanour. I 
remembered* all that he had said, both of things 
distant from me and of tilings to come, and I 
admired such eyes in the brain. 

It was ten years before 1 met>* him again. I am 
wrong— it was nine. 1 met him upon a steamboat 
in the Nortli Sea, and he remembered me. We 
looked over the side of the ship and talked about 
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America and Spain. As to the chance of war ne 
waved it all away with his hand. It mi^ht come or 
it might not [the trutli was, it was too near for his 
type of vision], but what would come a/?er, whether 
the war was fouglit or not, was cjuite clear. 

America,’’ he said, would learn that she could 
fight a Eurojjean Power.” It seems that having 
learnt this, all sorts of things would happen, and 
there would be banging and bingeing to some tune. 
'Fhe earning of one’s living, the Aveight and dullness 
which come upon the mind from seeing too many 
places and kuowu'ng too many men, left my impres- 
sion less vivid. For, jts it says in the song — 

Ki nioulie y resve niaintu a vii : 

Ki pleure trop a trop vescai. 

ct 

But anyhow there remains to me the impression of 
that conflict between the Old World and the New' 
which 1 was destined to experience, and Avhicii 1 in 
lio w^ay desired. He had been following French 
politics also, and he told me — not by way of })rophecy, 
but as a revelation of inner trutli— why it W'as that 
Germany had not declaimed war upon France and 
taken Paris in the autumn of the preceding year. I 
talked to him, therefore, of the T.^mm. gun. He 
did not shirk it. He talked of it as one w'ho knew ; 
and as I heard him fny mind grew aged. I left him 
iit a port of Holland after luncheon, and the last 1 
remember of him on that occasion was a slight 
gesture of his from the wrist only (for Jie \^s a 
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dignified man) explaiiiing how all that I saw^ the 
j)ort^ the shippings the docks^ everything^ would be 
Gctoan within ten years.” 

I met liim agaliii several times in the sucicTeeding 
waves of our century. I met 'him just before the 
lloer Wai% and a little after Colenso. He prophesied 
only upon one matter upon these occasions^ and 
tliat was the length of the conflict, which, with an 
exact discriiqination, lie invariably placed within 
‘^six months the day upon which he addressed 
me, and the third time he assured me of this thing 
was in the month of February 190^2, and that time 
he was right. 

Since then 1 have met him continually, for he 
knows less people than he used to do, and he has 
fallen into a routine of old friends. The Squire is* 
dead, and he only goes dowm to Hie Hollies ” now 
and again. It is his pleasure still to foresee. The 
w^ar over, he bought Consols. He was careful to 
explain that he was no fool. Tliey were at 97. 
They w'ould fall, of course ; he was not buying for 
immediate rise. In part of this anticipation he was 
not disappointed, but in another part he was. He 
was in a fume for some little time about an approach- 
ing war with Russia upon the frontiers of India, and 
again he would return to tlu\t recurrent theme of his 
life, the destruction of all limitl’ophous civilisations 
by the ^organised might of Germany. But his chifef 
concern was the march of China upon Europe, which, 
as He clearly foresaw', could not be long delayed. 
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Tl^at/' he said, with a sort d( Christian enthusiasm, 
would bind us all together once more ! 

Whether it be a labour to prophesy or no, his 
hair had certainly grown white in the pursuit of 
his vocation, and when I last saw him (which w^as 
a little after the Epiphany in Rugby Station, w aiting 
for the train to Carlisle) we spent ten minutes to- 
gether, and he told me with unabated gladness that 
war would break out in the Balkans when the snow" 
melted/' I asked him at w^hat tiiTie this change 
came about in the Balkans, but he did not know. 
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Whenever ,oiic studies, even superficially, any 
freneratioTi of fieii who liave a(‘ted in the past and 
of wliose actions there is some considerable record, 
that, 1 think, which most strikes the curious student 
is the nature of the things which were taken for 
granted during the yieriod. 

Very much iniglit be written — whole books — upon 
the effects which this has upon history. Innumer- ' 
able points arise as one considers it. For instance, 
there is no case I can remember of the things which 
were taken for granted existing in the same pleni- 
tude of record as the other things of history. The 
men of the Ninth CVntury did not sit down formally 
and tell us that they looked at the >vorld in such and 
such a fashion. We have to glean and to pick out 
their standpoint by Avorking parallel, noting un- 
conscious expressions and side effects. It is like 
watching a man speaking on. some matter of minor 
interest and trying to define through his tone and 
gesture, the standpoint from Avhieh not only that 
minor interest, but every other, is regarded by his 
minder 
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Perhaps nothing is more siibject to close sortitiny 
to-day, is more suspected, and has more difficulty in 
establishing itself than an unusual physical experi- 
ence, especially if there be about it a suspicion of 
connection with the nature and destiny of the 
human soul. There are certain periods in human 
history — the end of the Roman limpire is one of 
them ; the beginning, or at least the very early 
dawm, of the Middle Ages was another— when 
marvels of this kind were sought after and met, as 
it were, half way by the mind of the time. The 
marvellous ran through the spirit of those generations 
very much as the accumulation of the ascertained, 
common and often unimportant, fact runs through 
the spirit of our time. They accumulated legend 
and what must, in the vast majority of cases, have 
been even falsehood with the same readiness with 
which we accumulate columns of statistics. They 
believed certain types of things to be true, and that 
belief led them to accept very much of the same 
nature on which they had no proof. 

A very excellent example of the changes which 
take place from one generation to another in this 
respect may be discovered by any one who will set 
himself out to answer this question : What did 
Englishmen in the middle and end of the Twelfth 
Century think abi)u\ property in land } ” Note the 
conditions of the problem.* Land was the all- 
important thing of the time. It was the one thing 
on which men left records which they wertw deter- 
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mineW should be minvte, accurate and permanent. 
Yet there is no scholar at once so learned and so 
wise that he can with any exactitude answer the 
question. And it‘ is evident that the fascination of 
the subject chiefly lies in the limitless field which it 
opens for discussion. There are those — excellent 
scholars — wlio will have it tliat the Englishmen of 
that time thought of land fundamentally as some- 
thing common to the community. There are others 
— scholars of pecliaps equal standing — who will have 
it that the Roman conception of absolute ownership 
had survived in nearly all its origiruil simplicity. 
Between these two extremes scholarship may range 
at will ; and however certain one may be individually 
that one’s own point of view is right, one will never 
be able to marshal proof which shall certainly con- 
vince, and finally convince, the whole of the learned 
world. The men of that time believed something 
about land. They never set it down, they took it 
for granted ; and we can only judge of what that 
belief was by its secondary effects. It sounds 
amazing, but it is true. 

Another character of this imseizable spirit of tlie 
time is the distortion it appears to jwoduce in morals 
when one is looking at it through the medium of 
another spirit belonging to another time — our own. 

No one can read the history^ of the French 
Revolution w ithout perceiving that certain doctrines 
of comparatively little effect upon the material cir- 
cumsteice of men so entirely filled the wdiole mental 
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atmosphere of the great bulk the French people, 
and cer^inly of a very large proportion of Western 
Europe in general, as to mould the whole of thought. 
We can iiame those doctrines, Ve can talk of 

equality'* — a dogma which may be true or false, 
but is cerbiinly transcendental ; we may talk as they 
talked about ^Miberty," but that does not give us 
any conception of the colour, smell, atmosphere, of 
the thing that drove them. And unlc^ss the reader 
is in touch with that evasive and e(*iitral thing in 
the period it beconies an inexplicable welter : the 
inexplicable welter which so many of our school and 
university text-books make of it. A man (ai)parently 
a poor orator) moves men to frenzy — Robespierre. 
Another, a somewhat over-refined scientist of good 
birth and excellent balance of mind, is the first to 
j)ropose the total dissolution of all tlie most ancient 
organs of the State and the destruction of the 
Monarchy. A third, an honest little lawyer, anxious 
to keep his little family, appears like a tiger ravening 
for blood. A fourth, a linendraper in Limoges, is 
put at the head of an anny of 8/5,000 men and wins 
one victoiy after another. It is an amazing dance 
of impossible results following upon incredible causes 
—unless one has the spirit ; and if one has it, as 
Michelet had it, the whole thing can be presented, 
not only in proportion and in orders, but actually 
with splendour. 

You have something of the same kind in the con- 
templation of what are to us the atrocious cruelties 
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of the Fifteenth Ceittury. You do not find those 
cruelties striking the imagination of the time. You 
find injustice denounced^ approaching chastisement 
prophesied; all thV symptoms of a diseased society in 
the rulers and great vitality that perceived that 
disease among the op))ressed, but what you do not 
get speeifically mentioned; or at any rate not 
mentioned with reiteration; is the cruelty which to 
us as we reajl of it seems something quite remote 
from human habit or experience. Men and w’omen 
are burnt alive in numbers which steadily increase 
from that time to tlie first generation of the 
Seventeenth (■entury. 'Fhey are not thus tortured 
by the ferocity of the mob. The thing is done quite 
quietly by proc(‘ss of law, exactly as one might 
distrain for debt. You will perpetually hear vigor-* 
ous protests against tiie justice of some particular 
sentence, but you will very rarely (but for the fear 
of such a negative; 1 should say never) find men 
saying just or unjust, the cruelty of the execution 
is so revolting that 1 protest against it.’* Men 
believ(‘d somc^thing with regard to the whole 
doctrine of expiation; of penal arrangements which 
they have not described to us and which we cannot 
understand save through glimpseS; side-lightS; and 
careful deductions from on; guesses through what 
they imagine to be their [dainest statements. Thus 
in the j)articular case of burning alive — a thing Ve 
can scarcely bear to contemplate even in words — the 
franfers of tlie statuti s seem to have thought not of 
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the thing as a horror but a particular type of 
execution symbolic of the total destruction of the 
culprit. It is quite easy to prove^ from numerous 
instances — &ivonarola is one in* point — that the 
judges often aj)peared indifferent whether the body 
consumed were alive or dead. "I'he chance pity of 
spectators in some c^ases^ the sentence of the court 
in others^ is ])ennitted to release the sufferer long 
before tlie flames. To us it is amazing tliat such an 
attitude towards sueli a pain could h.fve existed^ but 
it did exist. 

Now the moral of such suggestions (and they eroji 
up hmumerable all over the surface of historical 
study) is that our owji time lives in such an atmo- 
sphere and cannot define it. One would imagine in 
the torrent of printing and of re(‘ord tliat t'verything 
concerning our time would be fixed and known. 
The most fundamental thing of all w ill not be fixed 
and known ; it will have to be imperfeetly guessed 
at. Some eliance student in some particular era of 
posterity w ill say : These people were more con- 
cerned with questions (»f projierty^ apparently, than 
with religion. That is madness -but let us see 
what kind of madness it wiis and work out its nature, 
since they never clearly set down how^ they got into 
such a frame of mind, nor even wiiat that frame of 
mind was.” Or adother student will say in another 
epoch : These people hesitiited before personal 

combat — the most rational and commonplace of 
daily happenings. It is amazing, but it is* true 
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Let me ferret out the'^tate of mind which can have 
produced such an abnormal result/' And so forth. 
Our time^ like all tliose past times, will be watched 
curiously, and this mysterious thing will be sought 
and hardly found. The irony Ifes in this : that the 
spirit posterity will so seek is in us, here, to-day — 
and we cannot express it. 
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ON THE AIR OF THE 
DORDOGNE 

All countries are built in vast fn(*lined planes 
winch lean up against one another and have ridges 
between. The great rivers run in the hollows 
where these planes meet at their lowest^ and the 
watersheds are the lines along which their top edges 
come together — and there^ you might think, was the 
end of it : but there is mud) more. 

You must not only say: I have left the valley of 
tlic 'riiames, I liave found the valley of the Itehen/' 
nor only : 1 have come over St. Leonards Forest ; 

I am no longer among the Surrey rivers, I am on the 
headwaters of the Sussex Weald,” nor only: I 
have left the great fields of the Yonne and the 
Seine and I have come down on to the Plain of 
Burgundy and the Eastern Rivers” — it is much 
more than that. 

The slope that looks northward is one thing, the 
slope that looks southward anotlier. The slope that 
has been conquered or ordered by the foreigner, or 
civilised from without, or in any way rearranged, 
may march , with, but will contrast violently against, 
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the slope that has been protected or isolated or left 
desert. 

The very storms of Nature treat one and the other 
difterently ; the rfvers do a difterent work according 
to the trOfitnuMit of forests by* men within tlK'ir 
watershed ; th(‘ soil sometimes^ the air always, 
ohan^es. Above all, the houses of men ehati/a^e. 

The aect‘nt of s])eeeh changes, if not the form of 
speech ; nay, in the transition from one such region 
to another I c;fii believe that the daylight seems to 
change. 

All those subtle, permanent, and masterly things 
winch A\e cannot measure, but uhich are infinitely 
im})ortant compared with what we can measure, are 
grouped in groups in those great depressions which 
look to oiu‘ s(*a or to one cuty, and the regions of 
Eurofx* and its patriotisms run ultimately with the 
valleys. So it is with the I.oire, and the Dordogne, 

What(‘ver feeds the Loire is one. There are 
large uncultivated Jieaths the size of a country ; 
there art; very (|uiet pastures, veiy rich and silent, 
stretching for a hundred miles and as broad as a 
man would care to walk in a day ; and in the high- 
lands of the Watershed there are rocks, and the trees 
of rocks, and at last sterih* and savage mountains. 
And the u])per courses of allAhe rivers of the Loire 
are torrents foaming in glens. ' Nevertheless, what' 
ever feeds the Loire has a unity. The Allier, the 
Vienne, the Creuse, the Loire itself (which is only 
one stream out of many) are bound together, 
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Wejl^ you go up into the soutces of the waterslied, 
you cross a confused land of rounded liills and knobs 
of crested rock and short, sturdy^ sparse wood and 
lieather and broom, and at last yoiiljee at your feet, 
trickling southward, .not northwards, a stream that 
knows its way. And tliis at l/ist, when it has 
worked its w^ay through little waterfalls and past the 
gates it knows, will be the Riv(T Isle. If you knew 
it only from the niaj) you would think it a stream 
like any other stream, but when you Jo downwards 
with it upon your feet, and when you see it with 
your eyes, tumbling and hurrying tlnu'c, you know 
that everything has changed — you are in the air of 
the Dordogne. 

There is a louder noise in tin* village streets ; the 
habit of summer clings to them late into the winter 
time and re-arises in them early with the spring — 
though the cold is sl)arp in all the hills of the 
Limousin, whether to the nortli or to the soutli of 
that watershed, yet the soutli of it lias a tradition 
very different from the north, and the sun is more kind 
or more worshipped. Here are lodges built beside or 
over the humblest houses ; the vine is not so dis- 
ciplined ; it has a simpler and a more natural growth, 
it is an ornament and a sliade. The eliurches have 
flat roofs such as Italy and wSpain will use. Tlieir 
Gothic is an attempts, fheir Romanesque is native. 

•The children and the birds are careless. Wealth 
is not spent in luxury but in externals, and proverty 
is contented. All this is the air of the Dordogne. 
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You feel what yourhave come to when you drink 
your first cup of wine on the southward slope of the 
liill^ for the wine of every country is the soul of it. 
No Romans caiif^ht these men to plant the vine, it 
was surely native here. Here the vine grudges 
nothing ; the god who inhabits it is not here a guest 
or a prisoner. Its juice is full and admirable. It 
needs no age. In Burgundy, w^here an iron works 
in the earth, tliey need nine years to breed per- 
fection in tln'ir wine, but here, in the air of the 
Dordogne, though so far south, they need not seven. 
Within twelve months of the vintage a stranger can 
hardly tell its age, and for in}’ j)art I would drink it 
gladly in November with the people there. 

(iod forbid that any one should blaspheme the 
wines of the Loire, the cherished and difficult vine- 
yards of louraine. Clreat care and many friends 
protect them, and an infinite labour brings them to 
maturity. The wine of Chinon, wiiich made Rabelais, 
the w ine of V^iuvray, wiiich is good for the studying 
of mathematics, the wine of Saumur, wiiich teaches 
men liow to leap horses over gates — all these wines 
are of the north, and yet it would be treason to 
malign them. . 

1 will not be tempted to such a treason, but could 
I be tempted I should be tempted by the generous 
invitation w hicii, wiien one co\nes down the south- 
ward slope and feels the air of the Dordogne, pro- 
ceeds and gathers from the vineyards of that 
delightful land. You may have seen on bottles the 
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word ^^St. Emilion/* and if •wliat was within* was 
from St. Emilion indeed^ then you saw a great name 
upon the label ; for you must know that St. Emilion 
is built in a sacred hollow. There Guadet^ ^^who 
could not forgive/’* was born. Thence the noblest 
blood of the Revolution proceeded. In its vineyards 
died by their own hand the best of the Republicans, 
and this place still keeps, as in a kind of clialice, the 
spirit of the Gironde. If you doubt; it, drink the 
wine. And St. Emilion is, as it were,Hhe centre and 
navel of the country of the Dordogne. Here there 
stands or stood a church built all out of one rock. 
St. Martin, or some ^uch person, beginning the 
monastic habit, was pestered (1 have heard) by the 
grand nobles wdiorn he had persuaded to monkish- 
ness in a fit of ])iety, for they said: ‘^^This life 
of yours is all very well, but what is there to 
do.?” 

Then St. Martin, lifting uj) his eyes, sa\v a large 
rock, and said to the youngest of them — 

Here is a great rock. Ha<*k it about and chisel 
it until it lias the shape of a church outside, and then 
cut doors and windo^vs and hack away into it until it 
has the shape of a church inside, and you will have 
plenty to do.” 

The story as it was tyld to me goes on to say that 
they lived to be ao old and so very old at their 
labour that they saw Charlemagne go riding by 
before the first Mass w as sung in that rock church ; 
and that that great soldier, coming in to theh* first 
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Mass^ thought the workers in tlieir extreme old age 
to be the spirits of another world. 

Now the ehurch of St. Emilion is a symbol of the 
air of the Dordogne on account of its strengtli, its 
homog(‘neity^ its legend, and its virtue of delicate 
but profound age 

You have drunk Barsac — and in so drinking you 
drank (yt>n thought) April woods and the first 
flow’(u*s. Barsgc woulSj|j^:^t be Barsac but for the 
Dordogne, which helps to make the great Gironde. 
And you have drunk Rntrcmer, which is the name 
for a host of wines, but the kernel of the wdiole 
thing is the full blood that dreams and ripens, and 
as it w^ere ])rocreates, where the slope of the 
Dordogne is most the Dordogne, although the 
Dordogne is not there : at St. Emilion. 

The })en has tlie pow er to describe, not general, but 
jiarticular things, 'riiough it may define wdiat is 
general, it can(*all up only wdiat is particular, and in 
that extended province which is ruled by the 
Dordogne St. Emilion lias moved me to a particular 
description. 
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Therk is not in travel an interest more faseinatin^* 
than that of noting* with the eyes and provin^nr by the 
memory and by books the exact pla(‘e of ^T(‘at or 
decisive actions. So have 1 just done in many jdaces. 
Here (I Iltvc said to myself) Abdul-iil-Hahman Avent 
up Aragon till lu‘ came to the head of the Pass. 
Here he first saw’ the jdains of (biul from a heip^ht 
and promised himself the conquest of all EuiTipe for 
Islam. Herc^, where the two rivers meet sornewliat 
north of Poitiers^ the two Jiosts watcdied eaeli other 
for a W’eek, and that wdiich was not ours was 
defeated. 

'riien a^ain, in Toulouse it was amazing* to collect, 
as one wTindered through, the memories of so many 
centuries. Here were the shrine where the body 
of Saturninus w’as found dead, dragged to death by 
a bull through the stn^cts of the city ; the quarter 
from which the populace saw' ad'Tincing tlie Northern 
Army that was to defeat the Visigoths ; the site of 
the wall whence the retreat of the Saracen was noted^ 
a flood of men pouring back towards the wall of the 
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Pyrenees ; the flat heif^its beyond the city to the east, 
where the English Army came up from Spain in the 
defeats of Naj)olepn and drove baek the resistance of 
the defence. 

All these, and many more, a ihan notes in a travel 
of but few days, for all Europe — and no province 
more than this — is crammed Avitli the story. of its 
own past ; but j)erhaps that which, in such remiiiis- 
c(‘ne(‘s or resiKjre<‘tions, most moves one is to observe 
the obliteration of the last and most immediate of 
our ( liorts. 'Die sites of the Revolution have 
disa})peared. 

One may walk about Paris — as I have walked to- 
day —and see stones and windows that are still alive 
with the long business of the city. There is the 
room where Madame de Sevigne wrote, there is the* 
long gallery where Sully ])aced, recognising the new 
power of artillery and planning tlie greatness of his 
master. You may stand on the very floor w here the 
priests stood when St. Louis held the Crowm of 
Thorns above them, more than six hundred years 
;igo ; you may stand on the stone that covers Geoffrey 
Plantagenet before the altar of th(‘ Cathedral ; you 
may toueh the altar that the boatmen raised under 
'I'iberius to their gods when our Lord was preaching 
in (ialilee, and as you marvel ^t that stone you may 
note around )'ou th^‘ little Roman bricks that stood 
in tile liame arelies wlien Julian saw' them, sitting at 
the Council that saved the Faith for the West. 

aIi these old things remain in this moving, and yet 
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Uticbaiiging, town — except thcf things of its prineijul 

and most memorable feat of will. 

The Revolution is even now not old. Its effects 
are still in movement ; they are not yet accomplished. 
Of the fundamental quarrels which it raised (some 
five or six) one at leasts that of religion^ is by no 
means resolved. 

• It is not even old in time. I who write this have 
known some who saw* it; many who remembered its 
soldiers or its victims. I have but tf)-day visitf^d a 
room w^here a daughter of tlu‘ Montgolfiers would 
tell mein her extreme old age liow the mob poured 
on the Bastille^ and lier companion, nearer to me in 
blood, Iiad seen, and in my boyhood talked to me 
of, Napoleon. How many all round me, to-day or 
yesterday, were filled with the light or fire of that 
time, saying, My father died in sucli and such a 
battle,” in Spain, or in Italy, or In yoiid the Vistula 
— at the ends of the world. It is not so very long 
ago. It was much the chief business, for good or 
evil, that Europe has knowui since the Empire ac- 
cepted the Faith. And wJiat visible' n'lics of it 
remain ? 

Where the National Assembly sat at Versailles, 
the Salle des Menus Plaisirs, there are a few houses 
or barracks, a })!ace in Ipiilding. Where they sat in 
Paris, they and the *first days of the Convention, 
"Wrestling with and throwing Necessity, the^ Riding 
School, that vast oval cavern in which they forged 
the modem world, has utterly gone. 
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I Clever pass the {Jace, even hurriedly and on 
business to some work or other, but 1 pause a 
moment to eonsider so great a change ! It is where 
the Hue Cabtigli<?ne comes now into the Rue de 
llivoli - two streets whose very names are those of 
battles fought h)ng after the atlantean work was 
done. Not a trace remains. A drinking shop for 
foreign jockeys, a cosmopolitan hotel, a milliner’s 
where the ricli of all nations (the women of the rich, 
that is) go in ahd buy ; these hold the place. Here 
Mira beau sj)oke his last words with effort and went 
home to die ; here Verginaiid thundered ; here 
I.iOuis and Mary Antoinette took reduge in the oven 
of the August days ; here the long vot(‘, a day and a 
night and yet anoilH*r day, dragged on and ended 
with the end of the Capetians— after a thousand 
y<?ars. 

The Tuileries saw more, fhey saw tlie outlawing 
of I’hermidor, the (juarrels lliat ended in the dic- 
tatorship, the hard scuffle that killed the monarchy. 
1'hey have wholly disa})peare(l. At the one end of 
them still stands the room where the committee 
made war on the whole world, and imj)osed upon 
the nation Miat leaden hnv of armies whicli we still 
call the Terror, Rut for that room all has gone. 

The to>vn-hall lias gone. , It was the focus of the 
revolt, it led the fever of the war against the kings. 
From ^it came the massacres of Se])tember — Ify 
order, 1 believe, — into it retreated and was defeated 
the ^ast effort of extreme equality. This building at 
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least (one might have hoped) ojight have been spSired 
for,history. It had sprung from the Renaissance^ whole 
and beautiful. It had seen all the growths of the 
Bourbons and of their power, all the growing con- 
sciousness of Paris. . It held half the docinnerits of 
the city and more than half its destiny. It was 
the liead, and its Italian front was the face, of Paris. 
It has gone altogether. It was burned when the 
Tiiileries was burned. 

The room where Danbrn pleaded ,sl) that his voice 
was heard beyond the riv<*r ; the room where the 
Queen, in a voicf' low and linn, replied to the (pies- 
tions of her judges ; the room w hta'e Marat was 
accpiitted, and where the Girondins sang — all that 
has gone in fire. The house where Desmoulins first 
conspired is pulled down. The house w here Danton 
sat in his last hours watching the fire and caring 
little for life or death has also gone. The Jacobins 
are a market-place. 'Phe temple was pulled down 
by the order of Najioleori. That furious business 
seems to have burnt out the very stones of its 
origin or to have burst the confines wdierein it was 
conceived. 

Perhaps a fate rested upon them all. • 

I w^ent to-day through woods that w^ere (juite 
lonely twenty years ago. They stood near my 
home. Here, in tlfb midst of the trees, and in a 
Meserted place reached b}^ a dismantled and 
neglected road, rose a country-house, r<?gular in 
outline, monotonous> and faded. The window^ were 
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open to the iiiglit^ the floors rotten ; green moss 
grew on the plaster of the walls; the roof was 
ruinous. It was the house to whicli the daughter of 
Marie Antoinette* had come^ reserved, and perhaps 
with terrors in her mind, to find silence while the 
restoration still endured. It was her refuge. Years 
after, it stood as 1 have recalled it. I saw it (I say) 
again to-day — or rather, 1 saw it no longer. 

The woods ^ are felled in regular great roads. 
There are vilL*ft built and new inns, and pleasure- 
places. A new Paris has spread out towards it and 
killed it. Here also the memory of the Revolution, 
the physical memory, has disappeared. 

1 know of no wave like it in I'Airope or in the 
history of Europe : of no such attempt, so great, so 
full of men and of creation, whose outward garment 
in building has been so thrust away by the irony of 
Time. 
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I Hvn promised Your Excellency in my last dis-^ 
patch to let him kiu>w with the lea^t delay both 
the consequences of my appeal to the King in this 
country and the e\ents that might How from his 
attitude. 

It is with profound sorrow that 1 communicate to 
Your Excellency the whole of this passage. 

Upon Wednesday, St. James's Day, I was granted 
an audience by His Majesty at seven in the morning, 
which is his usual hour for receiving foreign envoys 
and all those accredited Avith public or secret powers 
from another Court. 

His Majesty, whom I had not met before, is a 
man tall in stature, but stoo})ing somewhat at the 
shoulders. His age is not apparent in his features, 
his hair and beard (which is scanty) are "still black, 
and his eyes, though they betray an expression of 
weariness, are lively. He was good enough to bid 
certain officials near liim to go out into the ante- 
room, where I trust my words could not be heard, 
though there is no door separating the King’s closet 
from that passage, but only a German tapestry, -^)re- 
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sealed, I think, at th« time of the King’s marriage 
hy th(‘. Elector, his father-in-law. 

The King would first have me set before him wliat 
I had to say, whfch [ did as briefly as possible, and 
folio wijig exactly tiu* instructions given me by Your 
Excellency. I made no attempt to diminish, still 
less lo d(‘ny the crime of which My Lord had been 
guilty ; nay, I even exaggerated it, if that were 
))ossible, in order to ]m‘pare his Sovereign for my 
plea, which f as that My I.ord’s youth and the 
mfunier iii wliich the advt‘nture was })resented to 
him excused him in some ])art for the action of 
which lu' had bi cn guilty. 1 briefly s)K>ke of the 
campaigns in which he had fought since his sixteenth 
year, and I showed how easily to a soldier the 
(•X})edition which has had so disastrous an endings 
might have a])pcar('d as a just and loyal war. I was 
careful to omit any whisper of wliat the Emjieror 
had threatened in case of a refusal (for such were 
your instructions), and finally 1 laid at the feet of 
His Majesty the plea of common mercy, dwelling 
ujKm My Lord’s household, the future of his young 
and innocent children, and all <‘lse that would follow 
upon tlu' sifcrifice of such a life. 

His Majesty listened to me gravely, and replied 
that he had fully revolved My Lord’s action, and its 
nature and consc(pitmce, in tiis mind, as also the 
effect of the determination he himself had take*!, 
wdiich * determination ccuild not be shaken by any 
argmnent that 1 or another might put before him, 
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It was (he said) a necessary eRaniple to others/and 
the more highly placed the culprit the stronger the 
necessity of the sentence appeared to him.. He said 
further, that in the matter of rebellion and treason 
(which, as Holy Writ discovered, was among the most 
detestable of crimes, and <*om pared even to witch- 
craft, agaitist which enormity His Majesty is cs})e- 
cially watchful) it was a thing which must be ended 
once and for all, and could not be dealt with in any 
manner save by the extirpation of its authors and 
the total su])pression and exiin(‘tion of tJie originators 
and bcg<‘ttors thereof. I'o be brief, PI is Majesty 
would not be moved in any manner, but told me, 
speaking as a man will who has no more to say, the 
date and hour were already fixed, and had been 
communicated to jne. With this Plis Majesty dis- 
missed me, and 1 left him. 

Upon the TJuirsday, tJierefore, the morrow, which 
they reckon in this country as the loth of the month, 
I bade Charles, iny attendant, go warn My Lord that 
I would see him at his convenience, and My Lord 
answered very graciously tliat my convenience was 
his own, whereupon 1 said I would come at once, 
and did so, it being about an hour after noon, and 
My Lord sitting at witie after his meal, which he 
had eaten alone in the i;oom assigned to him. 

My Lord was well furnished in all particulars, and 
file clemency of the season further lessened his dis- 
comforts of prison, but he was closely guarded, and 
he complained to me, though without bittefness, 
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tha^ when his wife ^ad visited him l)ut a week 
before, bringing with her the little Count, my 
master, and his little sister also by the hand, a man- 
at-arms had been present throughout their inter- 
vicw\ He also told me that for writing he might 
have what liberty he would, but that he might fold 
ovt;r and seal no letter. I asked him what his regi- 
men had been in the matter of religion, at wliieh he 
siglied and said that he had been permitted to see 
the Carthusiai\ whom Your Excellency had sent to 
this part under a safeguard, but that no Mass might 
be said in his room, nor within the precincts of the 
whole castle : which, as he was told, was forbidden 
by a law of this realm ; but this I would hardly 
l)elieve, and indeed we had permission of His 
Majesty (who is indifferent to such things) that Mass* 
should be privily said upon the following morning, 
which was that on which My Lord was to suffer. 
And for this })urpose a table was set, he whom Your 
Excellency has sent bringing with him a little altar 
stone and all that was necessary for the Office. 

My Lord dismissed me when 1 had spoken to him 
foi perha])s half-an-hoiir, asking him wliat I should 
do, but he bade me return a little before sunrise on 
the morrow, which (Your Excellency) I very punc- 
tually did, more sorrowful at heart tJian I could say, 
having not slept that night for the multitude of 
letters that 1 must read and dis})ateh, and for the 
weight of the business that was before me. 

When therefore it w^as fully light, but the sun not 
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yet risen, I went over from hfy lodgings (which are 
not from the Royal Mint) to the Castle^ and was 
admitted to My Lord's presence, wJSiere lie sat with 
a heavy look, and yet gallantly as it were, having 
with him My Lady And the two little children, the 
Priest liaving said Mass and the table being now in 
order, but he remaining for the last Offices. 

My Lady w^as troubled exceedingly, and a w^oinan 
of hers wdio was with her was but littje help to her 
or to us. As for My Lord’s children, though they 
could not understand the ease, they saw that some- 
thing great and terrible was at hand. Rut all this 
should not be detailed to^ Your Excellency, nor can 
my pen properly express it. My Lady and her 
servant and the two children were taken, I think, 
*frorn the room, but I did not look, nor did 1 hear 
any sound exoejit a slight sobbing, which very soon 
.ceased: the passing of men-at-arms set at regular 
places without 1 remember to hear continuing, and 
if it be a trivial matter to have this set down for 
Your Excellency, I do so only in the desire to relate 
every particular and to omit nothing. 1 asked My 
Lord whether tliere w^is anything that I could furtlier 
communicate to the King or to his /amily, or to 
atiy one. He answered in a firm voice that he had 
attended to all. And be gave me a letter sealed 
(for this w«as now permitted liim), wdiich letter I am 
to deliver to Your Excellency and will do so, since f 
mtist entrust it to no one. He told me further that 
be had made his peace and that he l)ad redbived 
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CoiTiiminion^ but thaf he would be^* the priest whom 
Your Excellency had sent to remain with him to the 
end, 'File Warden of the Castle, a man of strict 
purpose, but not harsh in his demeanour (though 
silent, as are the most of thcf^e people), said here 
that tlu‘ po])ulace, Avho had gathered in a great crowd, 
might b(‘ angered at the sigld of a priest, which 
sight imh*(*d would recall in them all tlie circum- 
stances of tlv-; war. To tliis My Lord answered, a 
little disdainfully 1 thought, that it was but little to 
ask, and that for the anger ol* ilu! p(^ople% and indeed 
Ibr any feeling th(‘y might have towards himself, he 
had no care of it. He did not desirt* to arouse it, 
nor did h(‘ fear it. I'hen said the W arden of the 
( astle, lu' might be accompanied as he wished, but 
the priest must put off his gown : wiiieh he did and 
stood dress<*d like any (‘oinmon man of this country, 
or ratlu*r like some' servant. J3ut his hair and the 
trim of his beard seemed the more foreign in such a 
habit. 

liie sun had now risen, and Ave were apprised that 
My Lord’s hour had come by the beating of drums 
outside tlu‘ castle and the noise of the people. My 
I.ord hearing this looked at me sorrowfully for a 
little time and asked me a (jueslion in the matter of 
religion wiiich I thought both terrible and confusing 
at such a tinuN but Ije pressed me and 1 replied very 
humbly that for my part I luul lived as most men 
lived in these times, wdiich are corrupt and evil, and 
that ^indeed no man could fully understand the 
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unseen things ; no, nor so muWi as conceive them : 
but that none the less 1 hoped I might always bear 
witness to the Faith as did he at tliat very moment. 
I’o which My Lord answered^ sighing, 1 bear no 
witness to that, but* only to my constancy, and I 
could wish iliat they had left me my' sword.” 

I set down for Your Excellency all that happened, 
hut 1 would not have Your Excellency tln’nk that 
My Lord was troubled in these malterf^; only it was 
his custom to debate learning and philoso])hy and to 
express doubts that lie might hear them answcn’cd : 
this was all. And it is truly' said that a man's 
custom will bt‘ seen expressed in the end of his life. 

Meanwhile they were waiting for us, and as I was 
to be the other that might be prcs(*nt with My Lord 
trhen he suffered, tlu* priest and 1 went before 
him and behind the men-at-arms, while first went 
the Warden of t!u‘ (Jastle. And w e found that the 
scaffold had been ])ut up ujion a U*vel with the 
window at the side of the main gate, which looks 
W'estward towards the City. There was a red cloth 
upon it, a square, but tin* rest naked, and round it a 
sort of railing of roj)e stretched from posts. The 
w'hole W'as guarded by soldiers of the King’s Guard 
wdio were a-horse, even the drummers. There w^as 
a very great crowd of p^c»ple who w^ere silent, but 
when they saw^ My Lord shouted and made a con- 
fu&on, till the soldiers pressed them back. The 
Warden asked My Lord w hether he would speak to 
the people, but he shook his head and jiressed ins 
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lips together so that one would have thoiiglit 

he smiled. Tlieii the Headsman, kneeling upon one 
knee, as is the custom, asked My Lord’s forgiveness 
for what he was to do, to whom My Lord answered 
in a cheerful voice that he very heartily forgave him 
and all others in this matter. And then saying this 
word ^‘(\)me,” wherein 1 did not understand his 
meaning — but he may have In^en doing no more than 
call me as o^e (‘alls a servant —he took off* his cloak, 
which was dark and heavy and which was that which 
he had commonly carried in the field, very service- 
able and without ornament, and this (h)ak he handed 
to me, so that 1 have it and will bring it wdth me 
upon my jourmw. When he had done this he took 
off’ also his undercoat, upon which, as upon his (‘loak, 
he had kcj)t no sign of his rank nor any^ jewel, even 
of his ()rd<‘r ; and this d(me lie kissed me and also 
liiin wiiom Your Excellency s('nt, the Religious ; then 
he knelt down and, as I think, prayed, but very 
shortly, after w hich he laid his liead upon the block 
and asked the Headsman if it were fairly so. To 
wbicli I lie Headsman said yes, and that at his signal 
he would strike : winch, wiien it was given, the 
Headsman struck, and by the mercy of God was 
ready at his business : so we tJirew^ a cloth that had 
been given us (jiiiekly ovgr the body of My Lord, 
and wliile the t)e()plc groaiied we lifted him, two 
men-j\t-anns, the priest and 1 together, to set him 
in a case of wood which was prepared. Only^ the 
Hefadsman showed My Lord’s head to the people, 
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and s^id^ So perish all tmitc«i*s/* while the people 
still groaned. Then My Lord's head also was given 
us and we set it very reverently down^ and we 
covered the case with the cloth giv*cn us, which was 
the eiicl of the business of that morning, from which 
time till now I have not written, but now write as 
Your Exoellenc'y ordered, and in the first hour in 
which I find myself able and in command of myself 
to do so. 

My Lord was a great Captain. 
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It is .t1w.t};s in i\ time A\lien one’s altention is at 
the sliarjAesi'^fetiVtiiv, when ininnnerahle details are 
separately and clearly grasped by the mind, and, in 
a word, Avhen the e\t(‘rnal circinnstanee of life is 
most real to us that the comic contrast between 
ours(l\esand the greatness outside us can best be 
appreciaUal. 

We hum.ins make all that present which is iievei 
then', and A\hich is always hurrying past us like the 
tumble of a stn'am, an all-important thing. 

A form of dress unusual at one particularly 
insignificant moment, a form of words equally 
unusual, and so forth, seem like immovable eternities 
to us ; they seem so ])articularly in those moments 
winui we are most thoroughly mixed witli our time. 
TIu n >vh<il fun it is to reinemher that the whole 
thing, all tin' trajipings of life, are nothing but a suit 
of clothes : old-fashioned almost before we have used 
them, and worthless anyhow.* 

It is a general election that has made me thitik 

« 

these things. 

hi the moment of an election men mix together 
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very closely; the life of one’# time is set before' one 
under <a very brilliant and concentrated lights which 
shows a thousand things one had forgotten in the 
habits of the nation. * 

One sees so many kinds of men, one finds about 
one the relics of so many philosophies, one is 
astonished to meet, still surviving, so many illusions 
— that these c(»ntem})orary details take up a very 
exaggerated ])lace in our mind. Then it is good for 
one to remember that the whole of it* is but a little 
smoke. 

1'here are commonplace tags in history which boys 
can never understand. One of the most common- 
place and the most worn is Burke’s exclamation in 
the Bristol election. He heard of the death of a 
•man, and said : “ What shadows we are, and what 
shadows we })ursue ! ” and the phrase has gone 
threadbare, and no school-boy can understand wliy 
his elders dwell upon that phrase. 

The reason is that it expresses a thing which is 
not only obvious, but which also happens to be of 
the utmost moment ; and it is peculiarly valuable 
coming from Burke, who of all men was keenest 
upon the shams of his time, who of all men w^is most 
immersed in the game of politics, who of all men, 
perhaps, in Parliamentary history was capable of 
self-deception and of the salaried advocacy which is 
the basis of self-deception. Burke is, as it were, a 
little god or idol of your true politician. He was a 
politician of the politicians. Burke is to the politician 
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what Keats is to the poet, the exemplaiv the mirror 
of the profession ; yet Burke it was who said : What 
shadows we are, and what sliadows we pursue ! He 
was quite right. 

A little time ago in Paris an experiment was tried, 
wliich later was re[)eated in London. It was a 
eurious success in each capital. The experiment was 
this : to put upon the stage a play, the time of whicli 
was the sixties of the last century, and to dress the 
actors up in the clothes of the sixties. In Pciris 
they went further: they reproduced the slang, the 
jests, the very tom‘ and affectations of fashion which 
marked the period of Napoleon III. The younger 
generation, winch could not remember the time, 
looked on curiously at the experiment. To the 
older j)eo})le it was comic, with an uncanny comedy, < 
and the irony of it was sometimes more bitter than 
they liked. So this was man ! 'I’his was the 
immortal being ! TJiis was the ambitious fellow' who 
would now' w rite a deathless poem, now discover the 
ultimate truths oF Hell and Heaven ; now dominate 
the earth w illi his machines, now' enter tlie adventure 
of Mexico - -and the rest ! 'Hierc he was, in peg-top 
trousers, long whiskers, and an absurd to2)-hat with 
a narrow brim. And there was woman, tlie woman, 
for whom such and siicli a man had killed himself, such 
and such another had volunteered for tlie Crimea ; or 
the wonian of whom a third iiad made a distant idol in 
the \tlas when he was out iu Africa. And there 
was \he w oman upon whom the Court depended, or 
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the Ministry ; there was the w^oman who had inspired 
the best work of Hugo, or who had changed the 
life of Renan. She wore a crinoline. At the back 
of her head was a mass of ugly false hair, and how 
odd these gestures stemed, and what queer turns of 
phrases there were in her language ! What waxwork, 
and how dt\ad the whole thing seemed ! 

That experiment in either capital was a dreadful 
one, which will not easily he tried a^^ain. Like all 
things that grip the mind, the power of its action lay 
in its truth, and the truth which vivified that experi- 
ment and gave it its })ower was the truth tlial our 
affairs are mortal things, and the ephemeral conditions 
which clothe our lives seem to us at a moment to be 
the universe itself, and yet arc not even as important 
as the dust. They are small, they are ridiculously 
vSmall — and also th(;y are evanescent as the snow. 

It is an amusement in which I have sometimes 
indulged, and no doubt many of those who are 
reading this have tried it for themselves, to turn to 
the files of old newspapers, (‘Jioosing some period of 
great excitement wliich one can oneself remember, 
but which is separated from the })resent time by a 
sufficient S2)ace of years. It is well in j)ractising this 
sport to choose the columns of a journal which 
exjiressed one’s own enthusiasm and one’s own con- 
viction at the moment. The smile jirovokcd by such 
a resurrection of the past must be bitter, In^t it will 
be the more salutary for its bitterness. There is that 
great question wliich (we supjiosed I) would change 
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the world ; there is all the shoutin^c ^nd the exagger- 
ation and violence ; and there^ beyond it^ unseen, is 
the reality which we have come to know. Their 
future has become our past, and note how utterly 
the vision disagrees with the re^ll stuft\ and see how 
v«ain the vision was. Look how terrors were never 
fiiililled, read how tliese liopes were still less destined 
to fulfilment, and, above all, attached to w'orthless 
ends. 

In nothing is this lesson better learned or more 
valuable than in the maltcu* of loves and hatreds. 
Look up the lieroes. They were your lieroes too. 
Read mournfully the enormous nonsense which was 
written of the villains. ‘‘ Sir ! said a famous 
politician and writer of the \'ictori;ui time — "Sir! 
the world in which PalmerstoJi is allowed to live 
makes me doubt the kindness of my Creator I That 
is the kind of thing. Smith is your Hector and 
Jones is your Thersites ! And then the mills of the 
years take up that flimsy stuif and begin grinding 
out reality, and what a dilferent thing that finished 
article is from the raw material of guesswork and 
imagination with which the mills were fed ! You 
can look back now and see the real Smitli and 
the real Jones. You can sec that the real Smith 
was chiefly remarkable for 'having one leg shorter 
than the other, and fhat the principal talent of the 
real Jones was the imitating of a steam engine, or a 
very neat May of playing cards ; and that both Jones 
and Smith were of that common stature which men 
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have in the middle distance* of a very ordiAary 
landscape. 

For the benefit of mankind, the illusion which it 
is impossible to feci with regard to a j)ast actualljr 
remembered re-arises when attached to a past longe 
still. One can make a hero or villain of Fox or o 
Pitt. One can look at the dress of the Fiighteentl 
Century, or tlie })uffs and slashes of the Sixteenth 
not only without a smile, but actually witli pleasure 
and admiration. We find it glorioifS to read the 
English of Elizabeth, and pleasant to read thi‘ plair 
letters written when (ieorge the Tliird was King 
But, oh heavens! the Idylls of a King! I say, fo 
the benefit of man, one is allowed an illusion witl 
regard to the remote past ; of the near past whici 
we have known, alas, we know the truth — and i 
appals one with its em})tiuess. There is no doubt a 
all that Burke was right for once in his life wlien l\t 
said that we Averc shadows and that Ave {)ursuec 
shadows. 

Nevertheless, tliere is one iin])ortant thing, anc 
there is one eternal subject Avhieli survives. 
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In til, it part of the Garden of Eden which lies 
somew li.it to Ihe south-west of the centre thereof 
the wt a tlu r^ during the leceiit election which was 
held tluie, v^as b,id It ble^, it rained, it hailed, it 
snowed, and all this was on account of the great 
comet, of which the people of that legion said 
pioudl} to sti ingcis, Have \ou seen our cornet^ ” 
Imagining, with I know not how much justice, that 
this celcsti.xl phenomenon was locil rather than 
national or imperial 

The Garden of Edtn being inimly of a clay soil, 
large paits of it weie flooded, and a Camasser (a 
drapei by profession ind a Gentleman ft om London 
by birth), unacquainted as lie was with the Garden of 
hiUen, thought it a foul place, and picked his way 
without pleatine lie went down a lane the like of 
whieh he did not e\en know to exist m England (for 
it was whit we edl m the G.udcn of Eden a green 
lane,” and onl} those k irncd m the place could get 
along it at all during the floods) 

I say he w ent down this lane, turned back, took 
a cirGumbendibus o\cr some high but abominably 
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plou^heil fields^ and timed with more of 
Engnsh earth than most citizens can boast at the 
door^of the Important Cottage. He had been given 
his instructions carefully, and he was sure of the 
place. He swung off several pounds of clay from his 
boots to the right and to the left, and then it struck 
him that he did not know how to accost a cottage 
door. There was no knocker and tJiere was no bell, 
But he had had plenty of proof ^nd instruction 
dinned into him as to the importance of that cottage, 
so at last he made up his mind to do something ])old 
and unconventional, and he knocked at it with his 
kmickles. 

Hardly had he done so when he heard within a 
loud ^series of syllables proceeding from two human 
mouths and consisting mainly of the broad A in the 
vowels and of Z by way of the consonants. At last 
the door was opened a little way and a rather for- 
bidding-looking old woman, short, fat, but energetic, 
looked out at him through the crack. She continued 
to look at him curiously, for it is good manners in 
the Garden of Eden to allow the guest to speak 
first. 

When the Canvasser grasped this from the great 
length of silence w'hich he had to endure, he said 
with the utmost pulituness, taking off his hat in a 
graceful manner anrf speaking ^Avith the light accent 
of the cultured — 

Is your husband in, madam ? 

By way of answer she shut the door upon hitn and 
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disappeared, and the* Canvasser, not yet angry, 
marvelled at the ways of the Garden of Eden. In 
a few moments she was back again ; she opened the 
door a little wider, just wide enough to let him come 
in, and said — 

“ Ye can see im : but he bain’t my husband. He 
wor my sister’s luisband like.” As she said this she 
kept her eyes fixed upon tlie stranger, noting every 
movement of liis face and of liis body, until she got 
him into tlie hirge old kitchen. There she put a 
chair for liiin, and In; sat down. 

He found liinisclf opposite a very, very old man, 
much older than the old woman, sitting in a patched 
easy chair and staring merrily but fixedly at the fire. 

The very, very old man said : Marnin’.” 

There was a paus(\ The Canvasser felt nervous. 
The old, fat, but energetic woman, still scowling 
somewliat and still fixedly regarding the stranger, 
said 

I do be tellin’ of im you bain’t my luisband, you 
be poor Martha’s husband that wUvS. Ar ! ” 

Ar ! ” said the old man, by way of corroboration ; 
and tlie smile — if it were a smile — upon his drawn 
and wrinkled Yace became more mysterious than ever. 

The Canvasser coughed a little. ^^I’ve brought 
bad weather with me,” he Sfpd, by way of opening 
the delicate conversation. * 

Ar ! ” said the old man. You ain’t brought un 
nayther ! Naw . . . Bin ere a sennight com Vriday 
. . « Then he added more reflectively, and as 
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though he were already passing into another world, 
wliile he stared at the fire : You ain't brought un 
nayther ; naw ! ” 

said the stranger gallantly^ tliougli a 
little put out^ ‘^Fin 6ure I should have been sorry to 
have brought it.” 

Ar^ so you may zay ! Main sorry I lay/’ said the 
old man, and went off into a rattle of laughter whieh 
ended in a violent fit of eougliing. Hut even as he 
coughed he wagged his head from side to side, relish- 
ing the joke immensely, and rej)eating it several 
times to himself in the intervals of his spasms. 

A lot of water lying about,” said the ( anvasser, 
hoping to start some vein at least whieh would lead 
somewhere. 

^‘Mubbe zo, mubbe no/* said the Ancient, like a 
true peasant, glancing sideways for the first time at 
his visitor and quickly withdrawing his eyes again. 

Thur be mar watter zome plaa-ecs nor others. . . . 
Zo they tell,” he concluded, for fear of committing 
himself. Then he added : I ain’t bin out mesel*.” 

He’s got rheumatics chronic,” said the sister-in- 
law, standing by and watching them both with equal 
disapproval. 

Ar ! ” said the Ancient. Arl ower me ! ” 

The Canvasser despc*\ired. He took the jdungc. 
lie said as pleasantly as he could: I’ve come to 
ask you how you’re going to vote, Mr. Lawton.” 

Ow I be whaat ? ” answered his host with a look 
of extreme cunning and affecting a sudden dimfness 
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as he put his left h%,nd to his shrivelled ear and 

leaned towards the Londoner, 

How you were going to vote, Mr. Layton/' said 
the Canvasser, still good-liumourcd, but a little more 
rosy than before, and leaning forward and speaking 
in a louder tone. 

Ow I were voattun ? ” answ ered the aged Layton 
with a toiK'h of indignation in his cracked tones, I 
ain*t voiittud ’|^arl yet ! ** 

No, no, Mr. Layton,” said the Canvasser, relieved 
at any rate to have got to the subject. What I 
meant was how are you going to vote ? ” 

Oo ! Ar ! ” quickly eaiiglit up the peasant. 
If ye’d zed that fiirst orf, meblx' I’d a towd ec ! ” 
He gave another little oa<*kle of laughter and looked 
into the lire. 

It is a very inqx)rtant election, Mr. Layton,” said 
the Canvasser solemnly. “ A great deal hangs on it.’’ 

Dolin you be w orritin un, young man,” said the 
sister-in-Lnv with a touch of menace in her tone, her 
arms akimbo and lier attitude sturdy. 

There do be zome,” began the Ancient, abso- 
lutely ott' his owm, and, so far as the bewildered 
Londoner could understand, entirely irrelevantly — 
^nhere do be zome as ave a bit of money lay by, 
an’ there do be zome as as, none. Ar ! Them as 
as none kin do w ithout iin,” * He laughed again, 
this time rather unpleasantly, and more shortly than 
before. 

Th^’e w^as an awkward silence < Then in a louder 
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voice and at a higher pitch he Hook up his tale again. 

mind my feythur SHliying wlien I wor furst r’k- 
inoiuding, feythur says to iiie^ ^ Ar, you inoind rooks 
and you get your farp’ncc when * Farmer Mouwen 
give it and you, bring it straiight whome t* me, 
zame as I tell ee.’ 

Tliis reminiscence concluded, the old man rejieated 
his formula to the effect that there were some who 
had money laid by, others who had none, and that 
those who had none would have to do without tliat 
commodity. Of this sentiment his sister-in-law, by 
a slight nod, expressed lier full a])proval. Her lips 
were firmer set than ever, and she was positively 
glaring at her guest. 

Tlie Canvasser began to shift uneasily. Well, 
I j)ut it straight, Mr. Layton,*’ he said — ^^will you 
vote for Mr. Richards ? ” 

Ar ! Ye can putt un straiight,” answered the 
Ancient, with a look of preternatural cunning, ‘Omd 
ah can answer im straiight, an wow ! ye’d he none 
wiser. . . . Ar ! reckon t’ answer any man straiight 
’s any man there be ercbouts, naabur, nor no naabur ! 
And 20 I tell uii.” 

That’s right,” said his sister-in-law,’ approvingly, 
and so e tell ’ee ! ” Slie was beginning to look 
actually threatening, but the Canvasser had not yet 
got his answer. ’ 

We really do hope that we can hear you are 
going to vote for Mr. Ricliards.” he said pleadingly. 

^^The action of the Government ” 
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Ar, zo I do ear say^/* said the old man, cliuckling 
over some profound thought. And Mas*r Willum 
c do zay thaiit too, though e l)e tother side.’’ He 
wagged lus head twice with the wise subtlety of age. 

Ar now, which way be [ going to voilt ? Ar } 
Thailt’s what many on us ud like t’ know ! ” 

The Canvasser l)egan to despaii*. He kept his 
weary smile upon his face, rose from his cliair, and 
said : Well, I niust be going now, madam.” 

Tliat ye must/’ said the old lady cheerfully. 

Don’t you let un go wi’out gi’ing un sotnc of 
that wa-ine,” said the liost, as he leaned forward in 
his chair and stirnal the down fire with an old charred 
stick. 

Idle woman looked at the Canvasser sus])i(‘iouslj^ 
and pour(‘d him out some parsnip wine, which he • 
drank with the best grace in tl\e world. As he 
lifted the glass he said, with an assumed cheerful- 
ness : “ Well ! liere’s to Mr. lliirhards ! ” 

Ar ! ” said the old man. 

The old woman took the glass, wipeal it carefully 
without washing it, put it back into the cupboard 
with the bottle, and turned round to (‘ontinue her 
occu])ation of fixing the stranger w ith her eye. 

“ Well, I must be gone,” he said for the second 
time, and in as breezy a tone^as he could command* 
Ar, zo you zay ! ” was all tlfe reply he obtained^ 
and he left that citizen of many years still smiling 
with his bony aged jaws at the down fire, and 
muttcwng again to himself that great truth about 
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material wealth which had haunted him throu|;hout 
the brief conversation. 

The woman shut the door behind the Canvasser, 
and he was off across the fields, lii the next cottage 
he came to he asKed them wliich way old Layton 
would vole. The woman at the place answered 
nothing, but her son, a very tall and silent young 
man with a soft nascent Inward, who was stacking 
wood to the leeward of the house, smiled secretly 
and said — ^ 

Ar I” 
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I HAD occasion the otlier day to catch a train which 
was facing to tne West of England from Paddington, 
and I was in a taxi, which was o])en because the 
wcatJicr was clear. 

Xow when we came to within about a quarter of a 
nul(‘ of PaddingtoTi we got into a block, which was 
ex/isperating in the extreme,. for my time Avas short, 
and immediately in front of me, also in an open taxi * 
— an astonishing thing, and one I had never seen 
before — sat a imm who though all alone yet had his 
back to the drivi i*. Even in the rush of the moment 
I could not help being fixed and somewhat stirred 
by his face. It was a face of intense weariness, yet 
in it there w^as a sort of patient rest. He had a thin, 
straggling beard, so thin that it was composed, as it 
were, of separate hairs ; his eyes were very hollow' 
and long-drawn, and his eyebrows arched unduly, as 
though on some occasion in his life — long past and 
by this time half forgotten— be had suffered some 
immense surprise. 

The expression in those eyes w as one of unchange- 
able but meek sadness. He had a high-domed fore- 
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head, as some poets have, and ne wore upon it, tilted 
rather far back, a dirty grey hat, soft and somewhat 
on one side. He had a heavy old grey overcoat upon 
him. He was thin. He had no gloves upon his 
hands, which were long and bony and very withered. 
These hands of his were clasped one over tlie other 
upon the liandle of his umbrella. So he sat, and so 
I watched him ; 1 in a fever to catch a train, he 
apparently no longer fighting tlie com})^exities of tliis 
world. 

The block broke iij) and we all began to dodge 
past each other tow ards Paddington. His taxi turned 
into the station just in front of mine. We got out 
together. I was interested to note that he asked fur 
a ticket to tlie same station in the same town which 
i w^as about to visit. So great w^as my curiosity that 
I did what perhaps no one should do save a servant 
of the State in pursuit of a eriminal, that is, I delib- 
erately watched into which carriage he got and I 
got ill with him. The express started and we w^ere 
alone together for some two hours. He sat in the 
opposite corner to mine, still patient and still silent. 
•He had bought no newspaper, his hands were still 
clasped on his umbrella, and he looked out of the 
window without interest as we passed by the various 
degrees of sordid and unhappy life which fringe 
London. And when 'wx came out into the open 
' country he still continued to gaze thus em})tilv. 

I was most eager to speak to him, but 1 did not 
know how to begin. He solved the difficulty’^ for 
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me by saying at a\>oiut where the great mass of 
Windsor is to be seen to tlie south of the line ujwn 
a clear day (aiuj lie leant forward to say it and said 
it in a low^ rather pleading voice) : Stands out 
well ? 

^^Yes,” said I. 

‘^Stands out wonderful wtdl ! *’ he said again^ and 
sighed, not ])rofoundly^ but in a manner that was very 
touching to ^lear. 

W'^heii a little while later we crossed the Thames 
he niovi'd his head slowly to look down at the watei% 
and he sighed as we passed the town of Maidenhead. 
'Hum he said to nu‘ again s})onlaneously, D'you 
often travel upon this line ? ” 

I said I travelled upon it fairly often^ and I asked 
him, since this appeared to strike some slight note of 
interest in his mind, whether he travelled upon it 
also. He answered, in a toiu! a little low(‘r and 
sadder than that which he had used before and 
shaking his jioor grey head from side to side. ^^Not 
now ! . . . I did oiict*. . . . But it was broad gauge 
then ! ” and again he sighed profoundly. 

He continued upon this topic, which apparently 
had been one of the thin veins of interest in the 
mine of his heart. He told me they wmuld never 
have anything like the old broad gauge again — never; 
and he shook his head pathetically once more. He 
proccieded to remember the name of Isambard Brunei, 
and he spoke of the Thames Tunnel and how men 
could go dry shod under the river. Under the 
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river ! Dry shod from one shore to the other ! 
Marvellous. . . 

Then^ still on lliat theme, he refevred to the Great 
liaatem and said wlial a mi^lity ^r(‘at ship she was. 

^^Tliey will never ‘have another like her- never ! 
No one else will ever make a ship as bi^* as 
that ! ’ 

Now at this point 1 Avould have eontradicLed him 
had I known him to be a man ii])on wl'^nn eontradic- 
tion might act as a tonic and lu‘ might have told me 
something about his extraordinary self. For it is 
certain tliat now-a-days shi))s much larger than tlu‘ 
Great Eastern and fifty time's more efficient sail in 
and out of our harbours every hour. And 1 could 
even have told him that the Great Eastern had been 
broken up — but I did not know that such a truth 
might not provokes tears in those old eyes, so 1 
forbore. 

After a little [)ause he cimtinued again, for he* was 
now fairly on tlie run : “ Wonderful thing st(‘am ! ” 
and then lu' was sih'iit for a long while. 

I began to wonder whether perha})s he was much 
older than I had guessed, but in a litth* while he 
settled this for me by talking to me with some 
enthusiasm of Lord Palmerston. It was an entliu- 
siasm of youth. I know not how many nieta))hors 
he did not use. Little bits of sly slang — as dead as 
the pyx’amids — peejxed into liis conversation^ as he 
described liis hero, and he would always end a para- 
graph of his panegyric by wagging his head and 
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letting his heart sinli again at the reflection that such 
men could not endure for ever, 

I gently agreed w ith him and talked boastfully of 
foreign polities (for that w^as the trend of his own 
mind apparently), but his ideas u})on these were not 
only simj)le ))iit few. lie had a craze that made it 
very difli(‘ult to keep 14), if I may use that expression, 
for his one obsession was the French; and though he 
w^as too jvitriptie to prophesy their arrival upon these 
shores his head shook more nervously than ever when 
he had turned on to that topic. However, he said, 
we had beaten them before and w e should beat them 
again ; and lu‘ added that it was not the same 
Napoleon. His mind fastened upon this relief and 
he repeated it several times. Then he remained 
silent for a while, too tired to notice the towuis 
among which we were passing. 

1 ask(*d him whether he was acejuainted wdth the 
Vale of the White Horse. He told me sadly, and 
with the iirst faint smile 1 had seen upon liis face, 
that he bad known it years ago, but ‘‘ not now.” He 
said that wlien lie had known it the Wliite Horse 
w'as imieh more distinct and much more like a horse, 
and he wandered on to tell me that Swindon to-day 
w^as not at all the place it had been. This w^as his 
universal judgment of everything along the line, and 
for a little he wonljl liave told me that the. crest of 
the dqwiis had changed. 

He remarked that there was no wdieat in the 
fields, which, after all, was not surprising at this time 
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of yearyand looking at the diill^earth as we passed it 
he assured me he could remember the time when the 
whole of it had been yellow with coni^ and if I had 
said: ^^Biit nob in January?*' I might liave compelled 
liim to an uneasy silence, wliich was the last tiling 
in the world 1 wished. 

Perhaps what I most remarked about liim as 
strange was his not reading. 1 have nlri^ady said 
that he iiad bought no newspajier for^ himself, but 
he did not ask for mine. When his eyes fell uj)on 
it where it lay upon the seat tliey looked at it as a 
man looks at the cat upon the hearthrug. Put 
he did not take up the paper, though the moment 
through which we were passing was not without 
interest — and this leads me to the way in which wc 
parted. 

We had sat for some time in silence, Ins old face 
still turned to tlie rapid landscape, which took on 
with every mile more and more the unmistakable 
nature of the West of England, the sharp hills, the 
combes, and with it all that which has something 
about it Homan, a note I never miss when I cross its 
boundaries. At last we drew uj) into the great 
station of the city. I opened the door for him and 
got out first in case he should wisli to hand me his 
bag. But though he/ was feeble he took it down 
himself and slowly c«‘ftiie out of the carriage back- 
wards and with the utmost caution; wdien he readied 
the platform he gasped, with some little iiint of 
adventure in his tone, There ! " And he told me 
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ilia^ railways were dJingerous things. wSo we went 
(lowTi the platfonn together^ for I wished to get all 
the expcrieiiee of him I could before w e had to part, 
lie knew' his way out, and when we got into the 
main place of the iow ji an eiumnous mob^ pushing 
and shoving, cheering and doing all that mobs do^ 
was filling the whole of it. JM)r the first time since 
we hrid met I saw’ a look of terror in his old eyes. 

whispcrec^ to mc^ instead oi' sj)eaking^ “ What's 
all that.^” 

** it's only a crowd," I said. They're good- 
natured enough. It’s the election." 

I1\c t‘lccti<ui ? " he answ ered, his look of terror 
inevoasing. Whose tieclion ? Oil, J never could 
abide a riot I 1 iiev<‘r could abide one ! " 

] assiinal him I would get bim through without* 
any danger, anti J look his thin arm in mine, and 
])iisl)ed and scrambled him through to a liotel that 
was near and tluaa^ I hit iiim. I’he terror liad left 
his eyes, but lie was imicli weaker. 1 asked him if 
I could do any tiling more, but tlie manageress told 
me that she knew' him and that lie often came 
there. She was a very capable person, and she 
reassured me, and so I left the Abstracted Man, he 
telling me in a tone still low’, but no longer in a 
w'hisper, that he dursen’t go out until the riot w\*is 
gone. 

And ^all this show^s that during an election yon 
meet more diifercnt kinds of men and explore more 
corners of England than at any otlier time. Not 
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until I had lost him did I ri»meml)er that I ‘fiad 
forgotten to ask him on which side of our pitisent 
struggle he had formed Ins opinion, but perliaps 
it was just as well I did not. ItVould only have 
confused liiin. 
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An apprt'hension of the past demands two kinds 
of information. 

First, the mind must ,i»rasp the iniK'r nature of 
historic chauire, and therefore must he made 
acquainted with lh(' conditions of human thouf^hL in 
each successive period, as also with tlie general 
scheme of its revolution. 

Secondly, tlu* external actions of men, the 
sequence in dates and hours of such actions, and 
their material conditions and environment must 
he strictly and aecuratt‘ly acquired. 

Neither of these two foundations, upon which 
repose both the teaching <ind the learning of history, 
h more important than the other. Each is essential. 
But a neglect of the due emjihasis which one or the 
other deman'ds, though both be pr(‘sent, wwps the 
judgment of the scholar and forbids him to apply this 
science to its end, wdiieh is the establishment of truth. 

History may be called the tci5>t of true philosophy, 
or it may be called in a very modern and not very 
dignified metaphor the object-lesson of political 
scienur3, or it may be called the great story whose 
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interest is upon another plane from all other stories 
because its irony, its tragedy, and its moral are real, 
were acted by real men, and were, the manifestation 
of God. 

Whatever brief and epigrammatic summary we 
make to explain the \aUie of history to men, that 
formula still remains an imperative formula for 
tliem all, and I repeat it : the end of history is the 
establishment of trutli. 

A man may be ever so aeeuraltdy infonm'd as to 
the dates, the hours, the weatlier, tlie gestures, 
the type of speeeli, tlie very words, the soil, the 
colour, that bei^^eeu them all ^vould seem lo build 
11)) a particular event. But if he he not seized of 
the mind whieli lay behind all that was lunnan in 
the business, then no synthesis of his detailed 
knowledge is jiossible. He cannot give to the 
various actions wliicli he knows their due order and 
))roportion ; he knows not wliat to omit, nor wliat to 
enlarge u|K)n among so many, or rather a number 
potentially infinite of, facts; and his ))ieture wull 
not be (as some would put it) distorted: it will be 
false. He will not be able to use history for its 
end, whieli is the establishment of Truth. All that 
he establishes by his action, and all lliat lie <‘onfirms 
and makes stronger, is Untruth. And so far as 
truth is concerned it' would be/ar better that a man 
should be possessed of no history than ^that he 
should be possessed of history ill-stated as to its 
prime factor, which is human motive. 
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A living man has^ 1:o aid his judgment and to 
guide him in tlic establishment of truths con- 
temporary experience. Other men are his daily 
companions. The consequence and the living 
f)rinci])les ()f their acts and of his own are fully 
within his grasp. If h(‘ is rightly informed of all 
the past motiv(‘ and determining mind from which 
tile pnvsent has sprung, that information of his will 
illumine and expand and confirm his use of present 
<‘xperien<‘(\ Jf lie knoAV nothing of the past his 
persfuial (diservation and the testimony of his own 
senses are, so far as they go, an unshakable founda- 
tion, Hut if he brings to the aid of contemporary 
ex])erience an a])])recialion of the past which is 
false because it gives to the past a mind wliich was 
not its own^ then he will not only be wrong upon 
that past, but lie will tend to be wrong also in his 
conclusions upon the present. He will for ever 
read into the plain facts beforti him origins and pre- 
determining forces which do not explain them and 
which are not connected with tliem in the way he 
imagines. He will come to regard his own society 
— whicli, as a man wholly iininstructed^ he might 
fairly though* insufficiently have grasped — through a 
veil of illusion and of false philosoj)hy, until at last he 
will not even be able to see the things before his 
eyes. In a word, it is better to^iave no history at all 
than to have history which misconceives what were 
the general direction and the large sweeps of thought 
in th^ immediate and the remoter past. 
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I'liis bein^ evidently the case^ one is templed to 
say that a just estimate of the revolution and the 
progression of human motive in the past is everything 
to history^ and that an acreurate scholarship in the 
detfiils of the chronicle^ in dates especially^ is of 
wliolly inferior im})ortance. Such a statement would 
be quite false. Scliolarsliip in liistory (that is^ an 
acquaintance with the largest })ossibIe number of 
facts^ and an accurate retention of them in the 
memory) is as essential to this study as is that other 
background of motive which has just been examined. 

The thing is self-evident if we put an extreiiK* 
case. Imr if a man were wholly ignorant of the 
facts of history and of their secpienee, he (*ould not 
possibly know wliat might lie behind the actions of 
the past^ for we only obtain (‘ommunion with that 
which is within and that which is foundational in 
human action by an observation of its exttu’nal 
eftect. A man’s history, for instaijce, is sound and 
on the right lines if, though lie have but a vague and 
general scaitiment of the old j)agan civilisation of the 
Mediterranean, that sentiment corresponds to the 
very large outline and is in sympathy with the niain 
spirit of the affair. But he cannot possess so much 
as a sketch of the truth if lie has not heard the 
names of certain of the great actors, if he is wholly 
unacquainted with the conception of a City State, 
and if the names of Koine, oT Athens, of Antioch, 
of Alexander, and of Jerusalem have never been 
pentioned to liiin. 
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Nor" will ii knowledge of facts be valuable (con- 
trariwise, it will be detrimental and of negative value 
to his judgment), accuracy in his knowledge be 
lacking. If he were invariably inaccurate, thinking 
that red whieli was blue, inverting the order of any 
two events, and putting without fail in the summer 
what ha))pened in winter, or in the Germanics what 
took plac(' in (iaiil, his fa(*ts would never correspond 
with the huniai^ motive of them, and Jiis errors upon 
externals would at once close his avenues of access 
low'ards internal motive and suggest other and non- 
existent motive in its place. 

It is, of course, a pedantic and negligible error 
to imagine that the knowledge of a time grows out 
of a mere accumulation of observation. External 
things do not produce ideas, they only reveal them. 
And to imagine that mere scholarship is sufficient to 
history is to put one’s self on a level with those who, 
in the sphere (>f polities for instance, ignore the 
necessity of political theory and talk miiddily of the 
working ” of institutions -as though it were possible 
to judge wln‘th(‘r an institution were working ill or 
not when one had no ideal of what that institution 
might be designed to attain. Hut though scholarship 
is not the source of judgment in history, it is the 
invariable and the nee(‘ssary aceompanimeiit of it. 
Facts which (to rcjicat) do not* jiroduce ideas, but 
only iTveal or suggest thcn\, do none the less reveal 
and suggest them, and form the only instrument of 
such suggestion and revelation. 
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Scholarship, accurate and widespread, lyis this 
further function : that it is necessary to a general 
apprehension of tlie past, wdiich, lK)wever just, is the 
firmer, the larger, and the more intense as the range 
of knowledge and its fixity increase. And scholar- 
ship has one more function, whu‘h is that it corrects, 
and it corrects with more and more precision in 
proportion as it is more and more detailed, the 
tendency of the mind to extend a gen*jral and perliaps 
justly ap{)relK‘nd(’d idea into the region of unreality. 
For the mind is creative ; it will still make and spin ; 
and if you do not feed it wuth material it will s])in 
dreams out of emptiness. Thus a man will have 
a just ap})reciation of the Thirteenth Century in 
Ftiigland, he will perha])S admire or w ill j)erhaps be 
repelled by its whole sjnrit according to his tem- 
perament or his acquired philosophy; but in either 
case, tliougli his general impression was once just, 
he will, if lie considers it apart from reading, tend to 
add to it excrescences of judgment, which, as tiie 
process continues, wull at last destroy the true image ; 
scholai'ship, like a constant auditor, comes in regularly 
to check and tally his conclusions. Does he admire 
the Thirteenth Century ? Then he w ill tend to 
make it more national than it was because our time 
is national, and to forget its cruelties because the 
good enthusiasms of our owyi age happen for the 
moment not to be aeconfjianied b}'^ cruelty.^ He will 
tend to lend the Tlurteenth Century a science it did 
luot possess, because physical science is in our own 
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time ap accompaniment of greatness. But if he reads 
and reads continually, these vagaries will not oppress 
or warp his visifvn More and more body will be 
added to that s])int which he does justly, but only 
vaguely, know. And he will at last have with the 
English 1'hirLe(‘nth (Amtury something of that 
ac(j'iaintanee which one has with a human face and 
voice : these also are external things, and these also 
are th(‘ [)rodmit of a sold. Indeed — though meta- 
phors are dangi rous in such a matter a metaphor 
may with ri'scrvation be used to discribe the effect 
of the chronicl(‘, of research, anil of accurate scholar- 
ship in th(‘ science of history. A man ill provided 
with such material is like one who sees a friend at a 
dislanci* ; a man widl provided with it is like a man 
who sei's a friimd close at hand. Both an* certain of 
tin* identity (»f tin* person s(‘en, both ari' wtdl founded 
in that certitude; hut tlu‘re are tu’rors possible^ to 
the first which are not possible to the second, and 
closi‘ and intimate acquaintance lends to every part 
of judgment a surety which distant and general 
aeipiaintanee wholly lacks. I'he one can say some- 
thing true and say it briefly : tlu re is no more to 
say. 1'hc other can hll in and fdl in the ])icture, 
until though })erhaps never com])lete it is a sym})totic 
to completion. • 

'Fo increase one’s l^nowledge by research, to train 
one’s self to an ai'curate •memory of it, does not 
mean that one’s view of the past is continually 
changmg. Only a fool can think, for instance, tliat 
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some document somewhere will be discovered to 
show that the mass of ,the people of London had for 
James II an ardent veneration, or^that the national 
defence organised by the Committee of Public 
Safety during tlie French Revolution was due to tlie 
unpopular tyranny of a secret society. Rut research 
in either of tliese cases, and a nnnute and increasing 
acquaintance with detail, does show one a London 
largely apathetic in the first case, anc^ does sliow one 
large se(‘tions of re])elIious fettling in tlie armies of 
the 'r(*rror. It permits one to ap])reciate wliat (‘iiergy 
and wliat initiative^ were needed for tlie overthrow 
of the Stuarts, and to see from how small a body of 
wealthy and determined men that policy proee(‘ded, 
ft permits one to understand how the battles of 
could never have been fought iqH)n the basis of 
popular enthusiasm alone ; it permits one to assert 
without exaggeration that thc^ autocratic power of 
the Committee of Publu! Safety and the secrecy of 
its action wen* necessary conditions of the* national 
defence during the French Revolution. 

One might conclude by saying what might seem 
too good to be trut* : that minute and accurate in- 
formation u])oii details (the eharacterisfie of our tiiiu? 
in the seit'nee of Jiistory) must of its own nature so 
corroborate the just anil gi*iieral judgments of the 
past that when the niodern phase of wilful distortion 
is 9ver mere blind scholaiiship will restore tradition. 
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I HAVE soHiothncs wondvrf^d wliethor it might 
jU)t Ir‘ possibl e to have guide-books written for the 
great routes of modern travel —1 mean of modern 
[iU‘asure-travel — whieli slvould make the whole road 
a piece of history ; for history enlarges everything 
OIK' se('s, and gives a fulness to Hat experience_, so 
that one lives more than one’s ow’n life in contem- 
plating it, and so that new laudseapes are not onl}^ 
new^ for a moment, but subj(‘ct to centuries of 
varieties in one's mind. 

It is true that tliose who write good guide-books 
do put plenty of history into them, but it is sporadic 
history, as it were ; it is not contiruious or organic, 
and therefore it does not live. You are told of a 
particular tow n that such was its Roman name ; that 
centuries later such a inediuLwal contest was decided 
in its lu'iglibourhood. It it is connected in some 
way w'itli the military liistory of this country you 
will be given some detailed account of an action 
fought there, and that is particularly the case in 
S})ain, which one leaves v/ith the vague impression 
that it wTis created to serve as a terrain for the 
Peninsular War. 
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All knowledge of that sort interests the traj^eller, 
but it hardly remains, nor does it inform '' in the 
full sense of that word. Now, to informed ” is 
tlie object, and the jirocess of it is ihe })leasure, of 
learning. To give life to the history of places there 
must be connection in it, and it so happens that with 
our travel to-day - (‘specially our ))l(\‘isure-travel — a 
connection stands ready to the w riter’s hand : for 
we go in herds to-day al(»ng tlu; grtvut ro/ids which 
have made Europe. It is the railways that have 
done this. Before they were built the lU'twork of 
cross-roads — alr(‘ady exetdlent in the end of the 
Eighteenth Century and the beginning of the Nine- 
teenth ~tem[)ted men of leisure in every direction ; 
towns that had something curious to sliow were 
tisitod as easily, w hetlier they lay on the main roads 
or no. The* fruit of that time you may sec* in the 
great inns wdiieli still stand, tliougli often half 
deserted, in places eccentric to modern travel. It 
may be that this old universality of travel will 
return witli our new ease of going wherever there 
is a good surface for wheels — it lias in part returned 
‘ — but still mucli the most of us go along the lines 
laid down fast for us by the first great expenditure 
upon railways, and this was invested, necessarily, 
along some at least of tin*, immemorial tracks which 
— from long before history — werp the framework of 
Western society. • 

If you are from the North and go to the Itiviera — 
from thence on, down the coast to Home, yoil go 
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mile ^n* mile alonfjf tli<‘ central highway that bound 
together tlic Homan Empire, the road that Hadrian 
went and ConstontiiKi descended. York^ London, 
l)ov(M% Boulogne, Laon, Hijon, I.yons, Marseilh‘s are 
the posts strung along it, and the same long line 
is the liiu* ot advance \\hi(*h the tVeial took wlien 
C'hristianity eanu‘ up northwards from the Mediter- 
ranean. It is the line the second advent of that 
inriuenee took wlien St. Augustine brought it back to 
this island after the brc'akdown of the Empire. Or 
if you will consider that short eight hours of tearing 
si>eed which so many thousands know, the main liiKi 
from London to IViris, see what a thick past there is 
gathered all along it. Tlu‘ crossing of the Darent, 
where stood one of the string of Canterbury j)alaces, 
and just to the left of your tr.iin tlu^ held where 
Edmund Ironside met the Danes, further on 
VVrotham, another of the archbishops* line of 
houses, and on the hills above and in the plain 
below the sacred monoliths that the savages put up 
for worshi]) before Udters or buildings were known, 
and Ix^yond the valley Kit*s Coty House and the 
):)are place wh<*r(‘ stood tJie Ivood of Boxley and 
Aylesford, the lirst bridge where the pirates first 
drove the British in their eojupiest of this country, 
and much further the ‘British camp wliich the 
Tenth Legion stormed, standing above the Stour. 
Canterbury, where therd' is fixed continuity with 
Home «and with the history liefore Rome, the little 
Roman bricks in St. Martin’s Church, the Roman 
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roads radiating to the ports of the Ch.annel, anS tlie 
British tracks on which they lay or whicli they 
straightened, deep under the site, of the city the 
group of lake-dwellings when its defence was a 
lagoon, now meads— and, in the site of the great 
Central Tower, the end of tlie Middle Ages with 
which that town is crammed. Or if you reach it by 
the northern way, then everywhere you are follow- 
ing the great military road av he re by fo|» two thous<*ind 
years travel has come from the Straits to l.ondon ; 
Rochester, tlie armed defence of the river- (‘rossing, 
the capture of whose castle twice gave an army the 
South of England, and all hut saved Henry HI 
against his Barons ; tlie second hishojmc of l^ng- 
land ; tlic garrison which stood central and shel- 
tered the halt of forced marches from the sea upon 
London — and every step of the way Chaucer. 

If you cross l)y Boulogne you see above you, on 
the last of haiglisli land, the hill hwts tliey built to 
overlook the broad shallow harbour of Lemanus, now 
dry ; you cross upon the narrow sea the track of 
Ca'sar, who, wlien he first invaded, dril’ted licre 
under a light hrcc/c and Avith tlie tide for Iiours, 
coming with tlie transports from Boulogne and 
beaching at last upon the flats of Deal, Also in 
Boulogne that broad valh'y was a land-locked harbour 
in Caesar s day, and tfiere he hiylt his ships. 

If you cross by Calais you come, some thrge miles 
from French land, over that good holding ground 
where the Armada lay at anchor on a summer *even- 
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ing wajting to take aboard the unconquered soldiery 
which was designed for the assault of England ; but 
Howard and tluv flock of little English boats came 
up after, just thwart of Ciriz-nez, which you sec bill 
and huge to your right: tliey lay there at anchor 
out of range against the stormy sunset, and wlien 
night eanui drove in their fire-ships against the 
Sjmnish Flecit and broke its formation, and next day 
the tempest drove them up that flat coast to your 
left, and so on to destruction in the open sea. 

Then see how the French road is full also. Here, 
just beyond Eta})les, is the place where the two 
ambassadors ))asscd in ’O'i? neither kiiowing the 
oth(*r : the om‘ returning, driven out of Loudon, 
the other posting thither at full sj)eed to avert war. 
Tlu‘y missed, and so war came. A little furlher on 
to your left is a patch of wood; to your right, beyond 
the flats, is a broad estuary of wJiich you may seethe 
lighthouse towers. That wood is the wood of Crtkiy : 
through it there marched the haiglish host on their 
way to victory in the rising ground bi*yond. The 
river mouth is that whence William started with his 
hundreds of ships tui the way to Hastings : he lay 
gathered tliere with the wind in his teeth for days, 
until the ecjuinox sent him a south-wester and he 
bowled across to Ft‘vensey and landed there : every 
stretcli of this road is alive with stories and things 
done. 9 

The way down into Italy by Bourg is a way of 
armies also, though not a way of English a^rmies^ 
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and it is a way of great influences too. Thus^if you 
would see the Gothic North and the Southern 
Renaissance first meeting, like sali; water and fresh 
at the turn of a river-tide, get out at JJourg and 
drive a mile to Brou and see there the tombs of the 
House of Savoy. There is no sight like it in 
Europe, yet how* few know it out of all who whirl 
dowui that line — often by night — on the way to the 
Alps or to Italy ? 

There are other roads : each tempts one to a list 
of w'onders. The road northeastw’ard from Paris, 
every ste]> of w hich is the lim^ of the last Na]a)le- 
onic struggle. The road eastward into (jermany 
by Metz, every step of w'hi<‘li is the history of 
the Revolution, or of invasion, or of success in the 
field. A little station which your eyes will hardly 
catch as the express goes by is neighbour to the 
camp that Attila made before be was defeated in 
tliosc plains of Cham])agne ; another little station, 
the station of a In'dden liamlet, is called Vahny ; 
half-an-hour on, beyond Les Islettes, you see quite 
close by tlie forest patli that Drouet took w hen he 
intercepted the flight of the King and so destroyed 
the French Monarchy. 

All these roads are known roads, but there is one 
which the railway has abandoned and wliicli is tliere- 
fore half derelict ; m?iny motors rediscover it, for it 
has half the story of Europe strung along it™! mean 
the road from Paris by 'Tours and Poictiers to 
Perigueux, to Toulouse, over the High PyreneSs and 
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on to Saragossa. No one line serves it. Across the 
moniitains for a day and more of travel there is no 
line at all, ])iit tlvs is the road up which Islam earne 
a thousand years ago to end us. The host got past 
Poictiers. ('harles met them from Tours and tliey 
wen* destroyed. You may see the place to-day^ and 
this is the road l)y which all the Frankish and Gothic 
invasions moved on Sj)ain, and this is tlie road that 
Charlemagne must luive taken when he first marched 
across the hills against the Valley of Kbro. I know 
of no road more holy with past wars, none more 
wonderful where it meets the mountains, none better 
made for all sorts of going --and none mort* d(*scrted 
than it is uj)on the high places between France and 
Spain --but ol* this road 1 will write later to j)rove 
liovv much there* may be in travel. 
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Those who travel al)out Kn^land for llieir pleasure, 
or, for that matter, about any part of Wt‘stern 
Europe, rii>”litly associate with such travel the 
pleasure of liistory : for liistory adds to a man, 
giving liim, as it were, a gn'at memory of things 
like a human memory, but stretched over a far 
longer space than that of one human life. It makes 
him, I do not say wise and great, but certainly in 
communion witli wisdom and greatness. 

It adds also to the soil lie treads, for to this it 
adds meaning. How good it is when you come out 
of I ewkesbury by the Clieltenham road, to look upon 
those fields to the left and know that they arc not 
only pleasant meadows, but also tlie ))lace in w hieli 
the fate of English mediaeval monarchy was de(‘id(id ; 
or, as you stand by that ferry whi(‘h is not known 
enough to Englishmen (for it is one of the most 
beautiful things in England) and look back and see 
Tewkesbury tower framed between tall trees over 
the level of the Severn, to see the Abbey liuildings 
in your eye of the mind — a great mass of similar 
stone with solid Norman wTills, standing to the right 
of the building. 
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Ilistoi^y with Travel is very fruitr^it ati^ n!ipui^^$hi||y 
but tliore is another interest allied to it 
very nearly neglected, and which is yet in 
in(^re fascMtiating and more full of meanings Tfds 
interest is the interest m such things as Hq his^lnd 
recorded Instory, and have survived into our own 
tunes, lor underneath the general life of Euroj>e> 
with its spl( iidid epic of great Home turned Christian, 
cnisridinij^, discovering, furnishing the springs of the 
Ihn.iissaiue and flowering at last materially into 
this stupendous knowledge of to-day, the knowledge 
of <ill tin Alts, the powtr to eonstruet and to do — 
iindeiiie.ith all tint is the foundation on which 
Europe is]unU,thc stem from which Euiope springs; 
and tliat stem is fir, fir older lli in uiy recorded' 
liistoiv, and far, fir more vital tli.in any of the 
plunomena which rcc'orded history presents. 

Hccoidtd history for this island, and for Northern 
France and for the Rluiie Valley, is a matter of two 
thousand years ; for the Western Mediterranean of 
three; but tlie tilings of which I speak are to be 
reclsoned in lens of thousands of years Their in- 
terest docs not he only or cnen chiefly in tilings that 
disappeared. It is indecHl a great jfleasure to 
rummage m the earth and find the polished stones 
of the men who came so manyVentiuies before us, 
but of whose blood we certainly are; and it is a 
great pleasure to find or to guess that we find under 
Canterbury the piles of a lake or marsh dw^elling, 
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%^-i^nteriniry lias been froiti all 

tThe apparently defenceless vall<?y city 
OTOe chosen as an impregnable site when th(‘ 
i!^W4neaclows of the Stour were impassable as 
n&rsh/or with difficulty passible as a shallow lagoon. 
And it is delightful to stand on the earthwork 
beyond Chilham and to say to oneself (as one can 
say with a fair certitude), Here was tlie British 
camp defending the south-east; here the tt'nth 
legion charged.” All these are pleasant, but more 
pleasant I think to follow the Ihing where it actually 
survives. 

Consider the Track-Mays, for instance. How rich 
England is in tliesc ’ No otlier part of Europe 
will afford the traieller so pcunnanent and so fas- 
cinating a problem. Elsewhere Rome hardened and 
straightened every barbaric trail, but in this distant 
province of Britain she would only spLiul just so 
much energy as made them a foothold lor her 
soldiery ; and all over England you go if you choose 
foot by f(X)t along the ancient roads th.ii were 
made by the men of your blood before they had 
heard of brick, or of stone, or of iron, or of m ritten 
laws, 

I wonder that more men do not set out to folloM', 
let us say, the Fosse-May. Tliere it runs right 
across Western Eiighfoul from the south-west to the 
north-east, in a line direct yA sinuous^ (‘haracters 
which are the very essence of a savage trail.* It is a 
modem road for many miles, let us say ; and %there 
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you hre tramping along the Cotswold on a hard- 
metalfed modern English highway, witli milestones 
and notices froin^the county council telling you that 
the culverts will not bear a steam-engine, if so be 
you were travelling in one. Then suddenly it comes 
up against a cross-road and ap}>arently ceases, making 
what map draughtsmen call a T ; but right in 
the same lim^ you will see a gate, and beyond it a 
fann lane, and so you follow. You conH‘ to a spinney 
where a ride is cut through by the wood-reeve, and 
it is all in the same line. The lM>sse-w’ay turns into 
a little path, but you are still on it; it curls over a 
marshy brook- valley, keeping on firm land, and as 
you go you see old stones put there Heaven knows 
liow^ many generations ago — or perhaps yesterday, 
for the tradition remains and the countryfolk* 
strengthen their w et lands as they have strengthened 
them all these tliousands of years ; you climb up out 
of that depression, you get you over a stile, and 
there you arc again upon a lane. You follow that 
lane, and once more it stops dead. This lime there 
is a field before^ you. No right of way, no trace of 
a }).ith, nothing but grass rounded into those parallel 
ridges which* mark the decay of the corn lands and 
])asture taking the place of agriculture. Now your 
pleasure comes in casting about for the trail ; you 
look back along the line of the Way ; j^ou look forwrard 
in the same line tifl you find some indication, a 
boundary between two parishes, perhaps upon your 
map, two or three quarries set together, or some 
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other sign ; and very soon you have picked the 
line again. 

So you go on mile after mile^ aijd as you tread 
that line you feci in the liorizons that you see, in the 
very nature and feel of the soil beneath your f(‘et, in 
the skies of Flngland above you, the ancient ])ur|)ose 
and soul of this kingdom. Up this same line went 
the Clans marehing* when llu^y were called North- 
ward to the Host ; and up this went ^ihnv, creaking 
wagons with the lt‘ad of the Mt ndips or the tin of 
Cornwall, or the gold of Wales. 

And it is still there ; it is still used from place to 
place as a high-road, it still lives in modern England, 
'riiere are some of its ])eers : as for instance the 
l^annine Street, far more continuous, and affording 
firoblems more rarely; others like the ridgtwvay of 
the Berkshire Downs, which Home hardly touched, 
and of which the last tw o thousand years lias therefore 
made hardly anything. You may spend a delightful 
day piecing out exactly w here it crossed the Thames, 
making your guess at it, and wondering as you sit 
there by Streatley Vicarage whether those island^; did 
not form a natural w^eir below^ w^hich lay the ford. 

The roads are the most obvious things'. Tliere are 
many more ; for instance, thatcli. The same laying 
of the straw in the same manner, Avith the same art, 
has continued, we may be certain, from a time long 
before the beginning of history. See how in the 
Feu Land they thatch Avith reeds, and how upon tlie 
Chalk DoAvns with straw^ from the lowlaniis. I 
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rem<*mber once being told of a record in a manor 
which* held of the church, and wliich lay upon the 
southcirn slope ^of the Downs, that so much was 
entered ^^for straw from the lowlands ” ; then years 
afterwards, when 1 liad to thatch a Bethlehem in an 
orchard iinderneatli tall elms -a pleasant place to 
write in with the noise of bees in the air — the man 
who came to thatch said to me: ^^VVe must have 
straw from the lowlands ; this upland straw' is no 
good for ilia telling.’' Then immediately when 1 
heard him say this theiai was added to me ten thou- 
sand years. And I know' another ]>lace in England, 
far distant from this, where a man said to me that if 
1 wish(‘d to cross in a winter mist, as I had deter- 
mined to do, (’ross Fell, that great summit of the 
Pennines, I must watch the drift of the snow', foi^ 
there w'as no other guide* to one’s dir(‘ction in such 
w'cather. And I remember another man in a boat 
in the North S(‘a, as we came towards the Foreland, 
talking to me of the tw’o tides, and telling me how if 
one caught the tide all the way up to Long Nose 
and then went round it, one made two tides in one 
day. He s])oke with the same pleasure that silly 
men show whiui they talk about an accumulation of 
money. He felt w^ealthy and proud from the know- 
ledge, for by this know ledge he had twi) tides in one 
day. Now' knowledge of this f?ort is older than ten 
thousand years ; and so ir tlie knowledge of how 
birds fly, and of liow^ they call, and of how the 
weather changes with tlie moon. 
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Very many things a man might add to the list 
that I am making. Dew-pans are older than oiir 
language or religion ; and the folding of water 
with a stick ; and the catcliing of that difficult 
animah the mole ; and the building of flints into 
mortar^ which if one does it the old way (as you may 
see at Pevensey) lasts for evca*, and if you do it the 
new way does not last ten years ; and then tliere is 
the knowledge of planting during tlie^erescent part 
of the montli but not before the new moon shows ; 
and there is the influence of the moon on eider^and to 
a less extent upon the brewing of ale ; and talking of 
ale, the know ledge' of how' ale should be drawn from 
the brewing just w lien a man can see his face with- 
out mist upon the surface of tlic hot brew^ ; and 
Cliere is the knowledges of how’ to bank rivers, wdii(*h 
is called throwing the rives '' in the South, but in 
the Fen Land by some other name ; and liow' te) 
bank them so tluy dei not silt, but scour Ihemselve's. 
There are these* things and a thousand others. All 
are immemorial, but 1 liave no space for any now\ 



ON MILTON 

The letters of n people reflect its noblest as 
arehiteeture reflects its most intimate mind and as 
its religion (if it has a separate or tribal religion) 
reflects its military capacity or incapacity. "I'he 
word noblest ” is vague, and nobility must here be 
defined to mean tliat steadiness in the soul by which 
it is abl('- to expr(‘ss a fixed character and individu- 
ality of its (»wn. Thus a man contradicts himself 
from passion or from a variety of experience or from 
the very ambiguity and limitation of words^ but he 
himself resides in all he says, and when this self is 
clearly and poisedly expressed it is then tliat wc find 
him noble. 

The poet Milton, according to this concc])tion, has 
best expressed the nobility of the English niind^ and 
in doing a work (juite different from any of his peers 
has marked a sort of standard from which the ideal 
of English letters does not depart. 

Two things are remarkable With regard to English 
literature, first that it Ciime late into the field of 
European culture, and secondly that it has proved 
extrai^rdinarily diversified. The first point is imma- 
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terial to my subject ; the second is material to it ; 
for it mi^ht be superficially ima/^ined that such 
bewildering comidexity and^ as it were^ lawless 
exuberance of method and of matter would never 
find a nor evc‘r be syndxdised l)y but one aspect 
of it. Yet Milton has found that jxde^ and Milton’s 
work has afforded that symlxd. 

In any one moment of English literary history you 
ma}^ contrast two wJudly different mast'rrpieces from 
tile end of the Fourtecaith to the end of tlie 
Eighteenth Centuries. After the first third of the 
Nineteentli^ indeed, firvst-rate work falls into much 
more commonjdace groove, ?ind it is perceptibh* that 
the best verse and the best prose Avritten in linglish 
are narrowing in their vocabulary, and, in what is far 
i^iore ini]x>rtant, their May of looking at life. Tin* 
newsp<‘ipers have levc‘lled the writers down as with a 
trowel ; you have not side by side the coarse and the 
refined, the ama/J ng and the st(‘adfast, the grotcscpie 
and the terrible ; but in all those earlier centuries 
you had side by sid(‘ manner and thougJit so varied 
that a remote posterity will wonder how such a 
weal til could have arisen upon so small an area of 
national soil. Piers Plowman and tlie' Canlerhurif 
'Pales are two worlds, and a third world separate 
from each is the world of those lovely lyrics which 
are now so nearly forgotten, but jvvhicli the populace 
spontaneously engendered *and sang throughput the 
close of the Middle Ages, The Sixteentli Century 
was perhaps less modulated, and flowed, especially 
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towmjtls its and, in one simpler stream^ but in the 
Seventeenth wliat a «Towth of variety from the 
Jacobean traiisbitiou of the Ibble to Swift. The 
very decade in whieli Paradise Lost was [mblished 
corresponded Avitli th(‘ first riot of the liestoration. 

If we look closely into all this diversity we can' 
find two coiniiion ([iialities which mark out all 
Kn^hsli work iji a ))arlieiilar manner from tJie work 
of oilier nations. To (pialities of this kimh which 
are like colours rather than like measurable things^ 
it is difiieult to give a title ; 1 will hazard^ however^ 
these two words^ Adviailure and ‘‘ Mystery.'* 
There is no English work of any period, especially is 
there no taiglish work of any j)eriod later than the 
middle of the Sixteenth Century, which has not got 
in it all those (‘motions which proceed from the lovf 
of Adventure. How notable it is, for instance, that 
Landseaj)e ajipears and reajijiears in every diverse 
form of I^nglish verse. Even in Shakesjieare you 
have it now and then as vivid as a little snapshot, 
and it runs unceasingly through every current of the 
stream ; it glows in Cj ray’s and it is the 

binding elenu iit of In Memoriani, It saves the ‘ 

earlier work of W'ordswortli, it permeates tlie large 
effect of Byron, and tliose two poems, which to-day 
no one reads, Thai aha and The Curse of 

Kehama, are alive ^vith it. It is the very inspira- 
tion of, Keats and of Coleridge. Now this hunger 
for Landscape and this vivid sense of it are but 
aspects of Adventure ; for the men who tlms feel and 
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speak are the men who^ desiring to tivovel to 
unknown places^ are in a mood for sudden revela- 
tions ot sea and land. So a living |)#jet has written — 

When all the holy primal part of me 
Arises up within me to salute 
The glorious vision of the earth and sea 
I'hat are the kindred of the destitute .... 

The note of those four lim^s is tlie note of Land- 
scape in English letters^ and that is the best 

})roof and cfl'eet of Adventure. If any man is too 
poor to travel (though 1 c;umoi imagine any man so 
jK)or), f>r if he is constrained from (ravel by the 
unhappy nee(*ssities of a slavisli life, he can always 
escape through the door of jMiglisli letttTS. I.et 
such a one read tl)e third and fourth books of 
'Paradise Losf before lie falls asleep and he will 
find next morning that he has goiu^ on a great 
journey. Milton by his ])erpetual and ecstatic 
delight in these visions of the world was the normal 
and the central example of an English poet. 

As wlu’ii far ulf at soa a iloct d<.*s(*ri’d 
Hangs in tlm clouds .... 

or, again, 

.... Hesperus, that led 
The Starry Host, rode brightest ’til tlie Moon, 

Rising in cloudy majesty, at length 
Apparent Queen, unveiled .... 

He everywhere, and in a pmfusion that is, as it 
were, rebellious against his strict discipline of words, 
sees and expresses the ))icture of this world. 

If Landscape be the best test of this quality of 
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adventure in Rn«lisli ))oels and tlie Milton as tlieir 
standard, so the mystic <‘haraeter of English verse 
appears in thein%and in liim. No period coufd be so 
formal as to stifle or even to hide this demand of 
English writers for Mystery and for emotjons coin- 
munie^able only by an art .allied to music. The 
passion is so strong that many ill-aecpininted with 
foreign lite rature will deny such literature any poetic 
([uality because they do not find in it the unmistak- 
able thrill which the English reader demands of a 
pot‘t as lu‘ demands it (d a musician. As Eandsca))e 
might be taken for the lu st test of Adventure', so of 
this ap[HdiU‘ for the Mysterious tint b(‘st measurable 
t(‘st is rhythm. Highly accentuated rhythm and 
cin[)hasis are llu‘ marks and the eoneomitants of 
that spirit. As janverful a line as any in the Ian 
guage for suddenly (‘voking intense i’eeling by no 
pcrce})tibh' artifua^ is that line in Ijijcidas — 

fSiiiooth-slidiiig Miiiciiis, crowaicd witli vocal reeds. 

[ confess I can nevi r read that line but I remem- 
ber a certain river of twenty years ago, nor does 
revisiting that stream and seeing it again with my 
(‘yes so powv*rl\illy recall wdiat once it wais to those 
wdu) loved it as does this deathless line. It seems 
as though the magical power of th(‘ poet escaped 
the etteet of time in a waiy th.vt the senses cannot, 
and a man curious Jn such matters might find the 
existence' of such gifts to be a proof of human im- 
inorbdity. The pace at wdiich Milton rides his verse, 
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the strong constraint witliin whicli lie bi»ds it^ 
deeply accentuate tins power of rhythm and the 
mystical effect it bears. Now ydu would say a 
trumpet^ now a chorus of human voices, now a flute, 
now a single distant song, b'rom the fortieth to the 
fifty-fifth line of the third book Paradise Lost has 
all the power and nature of a solemn chant; the large 
complaint in it is the complaint of an organ, and one 
may say indeed in this connection tliat only one 
thing is lacking in all the tones Milton commanded ; 
he disdained intensity of grief as most artists will 
disdain intensity of terror. l>ut whereas intensity of 
terror is no fit subje(*t for man’s pen, and has app(*aled 
only to the dirtier of our little modern fellous, 
intense grief has been from the very beginning 
thought a just subject for verse. 

Tf/Xf 5’ ttTTo Kparhs Seerjuara criyaXcUvra 
"'hf.KTTVKa ti€i(pv(pa\6i' t\ TrAe/CTT/i' aua^forjLirjv 
0\ O f)d 01 SwK€ ^A(f>podiT7i 

"'H/uari T<fy oT€ jxiv KopvOaioXos r}ydy€9' ‘^Kurcop 
’E/c do/LLOv ’Her/ooras, ^ttcI 7r6p€ /xupia cSra- 

Milton will have none of it. It is the absence of 
that note which has made so many hesitate Ixdbre 
the glorious achievement of Lijcidas, and in this 
passage which I (piote, where Milton comes nearest 
to tire cry of sorrow,^it i., still no more than what I 
have called it, a solemn chant. • 

. . . . Thus with the year 

Seasons return ; but not to ino returns 

Day, or the sweet approach of Ev’n or Morn, 
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sign of vernal bloom, or Summer’s Rose, 

Or flocks, or herds, or human face divine ; 

Rut cloud in.^tcad, and ever- during dark 
Surrounds me, from the cli earful waies of men 
Cut off, and, for the J^ook of knowledge fair, 
Jh'osontcd with a Universal blanc 
Of Nature’s works, to nice expung’d and ras’d, 

And wisdome at one entrance cjuito sliiit out. 

So much tlie rather thou, Celestial light, 

Shine inward, and the mind through all lier powers 
liaadiate ;• there plant eyes, all mist from thence 
Ihirge ajid disperse, tliat 1 may see and tell 
Of things invisible to mortal sight. 

'riievc' is one other cdiaracter in Milton wherein he 
stands not so nuieh lor Englisli Letters as for a 
feature in English nature* as a wliole, which is a sort 
of standing apart of the individual. Where this may 
be good and where evil it is not for a short apprecia*- 
tion to diseuss. It is jmofoundl}* national and no- 
avIhu’c will you see it more powerfully than in the 
verse of this man. Of his life w e all know it to be 
true, but 1 say it appears even in his verse. Tliereis 
a sort of noli me iungere in it all as though he desired 
hut little friendship and was not broken by one 
broken love, and eontemplated (hxl and tine fate of’ 
his (nvn soul in a lonely manner; of all the things 
lie drew' the thing he could never draw' was a collec. 
tivity. 
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What a ^rcat it is h\ this piirplcxed^ con- 

fused^ and, if not iiiihaj>})y at least unrestful time, 
to come across a tiling which is cleanly itself ! What 
a pleasure it is amid our entwining* controversies to 
find straightness, and anionjr our confused noises a 
chord. Flans Christian Andersen is a good type of 
that simplicity ; and his own generation recognised 
him at once ; now, when those contemporaries who 
knew him best are for the most part dead, their 
recognition is justified. Of nnui for whom so much 
and more is said by their contemporaries, how many 
can stand the test which his good wairk now sbinds, 
and stands with a sort of sober triumph ? ( ontem- 

porary praise has a way of gathering dross. We all 
know why. There is the fear of this, the respect 
for that ; there is the genuine unconscious attach- 
ment to a hundred unworthy and ephemeral things ; 
there is the chance jdiilosophy of the moment over- 
weighing the praise-giver. In a word, perhaps not 
half-a-dozen of the great men who wrote Jn the 
generation before our own would properly stand this 
test of a neat and unfringed tradition. It is nbt to 
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be pri^tended that accordinpj to that test so must 
men be judged. Many of the very greatest^ Hugo 
for instance^ anfl in his line, Huxley (a master of 
English) ; or, again, to go further back, the great 
Byron, would not pass the test 

Things have been said about most men, great or 
little, in our fevered time, so exaggerated, so local 
a)id so lacking balance, whether of experience or of 
the fear of posterity, that contemporary opinion 
should not be allowed by its misfortunes to weigh 
them down. But a man has a ([ualiiy of his own 
when he is so made that even his contemporaries do 
him justice, and that was the case with Hans 
Christian Andersen. I will bargain that if our letters 
survive live hundred years, this e*\celhnit writer will 
quietly survive. hiVen the Frtuich may incorporate 
him. And next it is the business of one who praises 
so much to ask in what tJie excellence of this writer 
consists. It is threefold: in tlie first jdace, he always 
said what he thought ; in the second place, he was 
full of all sorts of ways of saying it ; and, in the third 
place, he said only what he had to sa}^ 

To say what one thinks, that is, to tell the trutli, 
is so exceedingly rare that one may almost call it a 
grace in a man. Just those same manifold strings 
which pull contemporary erdicism hither and thither, 
and which have made me suggest above that con- 
temporary criticism eomnionly belittles a man in the 
long run, just those same strings pull at every writer 
to make him conform to what he knows to be false 
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in his time. Hut some men — with limitation's, it is 
true, and only by choosing a particular framework — 
manage* to tell the truth all their IAts ; those men, 
if they have other literary qualities, arc secure of the 
future. 

And this leads me to the second point, which is 
that Andersen could not only tell the truth but tell 
it in twenty different ways, and of a lumdred differ- 
ent things. Now this character Iups been much 
exaggerated among literary men in importance, be- 
cause literary men, pcrct‘i\ing it io b(‘ the differenti- 
ation wliieh marks out the great Avriter from the 
little, think it to be the main criterion of U tters. It 
is not tlie main criterion ; but it is a permanent 
necessity in great writing. There is no great writing 
without this multi [dicity, which is sometimes called 
imagination, sometimes ex[)erience, and sometimes 
judgment, but wliieh is in its essence a {)ropcr surve^y 
of the innumerable world, 'fliis quality it is wliieh 
makes the great Avriters create Avhat arc called 
^^characters’’; and Avhether Ave recognise those 
^^characters’’ as [xirtrails drawn from the real Avorld 
(they are such in Halzac), or as figments (they are 
such in Dickens), or as heroines and licrot s (they arc 
such ill Shakespeare and in Ilomcr, if you Avill excuse 
me), yet that they exist and live in the [lages of the 
writer means that he* liad in him that quality of con- 
templation which correspends in our limited human 
nature to the creative power. 

Lastly, I say that Andersen said what he had to 
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say no more. This quality in writers is not 
restraint — a futile word dear to those who cannot 
write — it is rathc^r a Sf)rt of chastity in the pei/f The 
writer of this kind is one who un consciously does not 
add ; if any one were to ask him wliy he sl),ould not 
add an oimament or any thin "sii])j)osititious^ he would 
be bewildered and perhaps might answer : Why 
should I ? The instinct behind it is that which 
produces all tei^seness, all exactitude, and all economy 
in style. 

Andersen, then, had all tliose three things wdiieh 
make a great writer, and a very great writer he is. 

Note that he chose his framework, or, at any rate, 
that- lu‘ was persuaded to it. ile <*ould not liave been 
so complete had he not addressed himself to children, 
and it is his glory that lie is read in childhood. 
There is no child but can read Hans Christian 
Aiiders(‘n, and 1 at least have couu! across no man 
wlio, having read him in cliildhood, does not con- 
tinue to read him throughout life. He wrote nothing 
that was not for the enlivening or tlie sustenance or 
the guiding of the. human soul ; he wrote nothing 
that suggested questions only. Jf one may speak of 
him in terms a triHe antiquated (or rather for the 
moment old-fashioned), he was instim^t with charity, 
and therefore he is still full of life. 

Having said so mucli of Andersen in general, 
soinethiiig should be said of him in particular. He 
was Nortlicrn ; you always feel as you read him that 
if his "scene is laid in the open air, the air is fresh 
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and often frosty ; that if he is talking indoojjf the 
room is cosy and often old. Certain ]>assi()nR which 
the ^^on1l lacks are lacking in him, both ujum their 
good and upon their evil side. He is never soldierly, 
and he is^never revengeful ; he is never acute with 
the desire for life, but, again, he is never envious. 
Those who read him and who are also Nortlunni may 
well be in love witli Denmark. It is a triumph of 
our civilisation tliat this little land, (piike outside the 
limits of the Roman flmpire, not riven by any of the 
Empires’ great vital resurrections, undisturbed by 
the vision of tlie Twelfth and of the Thirteenth 
Centuries, spared from the inareh of Kajioleon’s 
armies, should be so completely European. VVMiat 
could be more European to-day than that well- 
organised, contented, peasant State } It is a good 
irony to put against the hliiiidering prophecies (»f 
barbaric people that beyond tl\c Clermanies this 
secure and ha})py State exists. One might put it in 
a phrase a little too epigrammatie and say that as 
one reads H*ms Christian Andersen one remembers 
Elsinore, and one reealls the good architecture of 
Copenliagcn. If ever any misfortune again shall 
threaten that State, and if barbarism attempts to 
play the fool with it, something tliat really is the 
conscience of Europe and not tlie empty and sluim 
organisation to wliidi that phrase is too often 
prostituted will arise and protect the Danes. 
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No Jirilisli# Army in force has c/ipiiulatcd in 
Euro})c for many G;encrations. 1 1 is tlic peculiar 
historical ])osition of I his country. That historical 
fact lends to the common history of tlie schools and 
universities an attitude towards military history in 
general w hich is commonly distorted, but it lends to 
the poli(‘y of the country as a whoh*. a confident 
tradition, the strength and value of which it is 
impossible to exaggerate. 

The lU'arest toucli to such a disaster, if we except 
the sieges, was passed during the days in which 
these words are w ritten and read ; the close thing 
came about in the days just before and just after 
C’hristmas, one Inmdred and two years ago. I will 
attempt to describe as simply as 1 can the nature of 
that ad vent lire. 

It must first of all ]>e premised tliat, in the words 
of Napier, position determines the fate of armies. 
No truth is more apparent to tfiie soldier, none more 
forgotten by the civilian —and more especially by 
the civilijui touched with the unmilibiry vice of 
Jingoism. Position determines the fate of armies^ 
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and, armaments bein^ supposedly equal, is a 
great or a fortunate general who, in tlie eritieal 
moment, has so arranged matters that disposition is 
upon his side, or who by some stroke of luck is in 
that adv^yltage. There are exceptions to this Irutli. 
Certain decisive battles (though v^ery few) have 
utterly determined campaigns ; and among tliese 
battles some, again, have been won at a drive, and 
by a sort of impetus, the factor of ])OJiition being so 
simple as to be negligible, or so equally balanced 
as to ad\'antage neither side and he eliminated. 
But, as a laile, it is true even of decisive actions, tliat 
position is the dt*termining factor. It is necessarily 
true of tlie strategy of a campaigai, and it is with 
this consideration that I return to the j)arlic*uhir 
crisis of tlie British Army at the close of December 
1808. 

Sir Jolin Moore, as every one knows, had raided 
right into the North of Spain, with the object of 
withdrawing the pressure of the Frencli upon the 
wSouth of that country. It was in the South that 
French ambition liad found its first check, and tliat 
Napoleon's plan had been war])ed by the unexpected 
and, as it were, impossible capitulation of Baylen. 
Close upon twenty thousand of the Frencli forces 
had there laid down ^heir arms. Tlie Emperor 
came in person to restore the fortunes of his house ; 
it was in the South that resistance could best be 

t 

ex{>€cted ; by the occupation of the South that he 
might put himself at ease over the whole tefiltory, 
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and the South that the English operations were 
destined to draw liim. 

On the 2lst%of December^ a Wednesday, Lord 
F^i^et^ with the 'I\nith and Fifteenth Hussars, 
surprised an advanced l>ody of French Cavalry at 
Sahai>’iin. It was tlie extreme limit of Moore’s f^reat 
raid ; the town was oe(nij)i<al, and all tlie Thursday, 
all the Friday, Moore halted there with his force of 
some twcnty-Jhree thousand and sixty guns. He 
Avas nearly two hiindr(*d miles from the port on tlie 
sea-coast, Avhereto he must retire if he would 
esca{)e. In front of him was Soult, against whom 
it was his business, if he were undisturbed, to march 
from Saliagun iimnediat<‘ly ; but upon his right, 
nearly as far off as the sea, though not quite so far, 
a matter of a hundred and fifty to a hundred and 
seventy miles, Napoleon, at Madrid, commanded the 
best and the larg(‘st of the armies in Spain. Sixty 
thousand men, with a hundred and fifty guns, lay 
at th(‘ gates of Madrid, and during those same liours 
in which the British Army had marched into Sahagim, 
Napoleon’s great force liegan to move nortlward 
over the friiadarrama. 

I w ill not? here describe that famous march : I 
have done so elsewhere at gn^ater length : but 
the reader, to apprcciat<? the conditions of this 
great duel, must imagine a country denuded and 
largely mountainous, dcc{> in snow, and subject 
throughout those days to intolerable weather ; 4 and 
the ra<‘e upon the issue of which depended so many 
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and such final things was run at a time fnd. in 
a place when one Avoiild have thought that no man 
could abroad. But the protagonists of tlie 
Revolutionary wars were not men like ourselves. 

Christiiipas Day fell upon the Sunday. Moore had 
got ahead of his supplies ; they had readied him on 
the Friday^ and on the Saturday^ Christmas Kve, he 
had intended to go forward and attack the ojijionent 
before him. But on that sanu‘ Friday when^ in the 
night, his Infaiitr}’ were already beginning to march 
eastward, he lu‘ard of Napoleon’s amazing feat ; he 
knew that he had su(*cccded in drawing tht^ great 
commander northward, Imt he knew also, since that 
commander could work miracles, that the distance 
separating them would be crossed with a swiftness 
not to be measured by the old rules of war, and that 
the vast force three times his own would, if he 
hesitated, be found holding the snow-blocked roads 
between his })osition ajul the sea. Fhe ordtr to 
advance was cancelled, the order to retreat was 
given. By Christmas bwe Baird and Hof)c Avere on 
the line of tlie Ksla River ; on Christmas Day, 
Sunday, the troops w^ere passing that obstacle. On 
Monday, the 2()th, the baggage and the last of the 
army, under Moore’s own eye, w ere crossing by the 
^ bridge of Castro Goiiz? Jo before Benevente, and 
the trick w^as done. There i^as a thick fog, the 
passage w^as far slower thah the strained intelligence 
of the imperilled commander had designed. On 
that same day, the 2()th, Napoleon w as at Tordesillas, 
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one day’s march away from the Rsla River. 

He had covered in that dash of three days and 
a half a hundred and twenty miles^ but he was too 
late. He was too late by half a day. 

In the dark and storm-driven nighi of that 
Monday the extreme van of Napoleon’s horse rode 
up to tile bridge of ('astro (ionzalo. They were 
unsu])ported^ of course, and rode far before the 
army to disefiver; but, though it was not contact 
in any serious smise, there is something very worthily 
dramati<‘ in llu‘ aj>))earance of those tall horsemen 
suddenly in lh(‘ night througli tlie blinding snow, 
com(‘ up just too late to do more than watch the 
escape ol’ Moore’s column. 

. Ry the next day the purpose of the British 
commander was achieved : Napoleon knew he could 
no longer interct‘pt : the bridge was destroyed. 
The opportunity of recording the envelopnnait and 
destruction of a British force was tost to Napoleon ; 
he abandoned to Soult the further long pursuit, 
which is called in history the retreat upon ('oninna. 
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Thkiie is iiotliing* inor<‘ (‘iirious in the innlerhil 
ehaii^c which is passinijj so rapidly o\e» the modern 
world than A\hnl 1 may (‘all the Romance of C'om- 
immication. 

With tin* Romance of l)is(*over} (‘very one is 
ihoroni>lily ac'qnainted. 'Fin* modern ^\orld is satur- 
at(*d with that form of romanet* ; it lias p(‘rmeat<al 
all onr literature and is still tin* theme of most of our 
books of tra\el. Rut liki* all tilings \vhieh have 
attained a literary ])osition, the Romance of Dis- 
covery already Ix'lonos to the jiast. Not that nothing 
remains to be disco\ered : on the contrary, the 
modern world has hardly yet beoun to appreciah* 
how it may penetrate from detail to detail and find 
perpetually something new in that wdiieh it thinks it 
knows^ but the great broad unknown spaces^ the 
horizons (piite new' to l^kiropeans w Inch ih-eak upon 
them for tlie first time, are now no longer left to the 
(ycplorer. With the rom|mce of communication, 
luckily for us, there i‘4 another, ^a newer and, in a 
certain sense, a much wklei> field. Many who have 
travelled largely have felt this, but it has not yet, 1 
think, been expressed. 
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Jit I mean by the Romance of Communication 
is this : that the estJiblishment of regular lines for 
ocean trjiflic^ tfte building of railways Jind, flbove all, 
of good roads, luive injide it possible for a multitude 
of men to sec tlio.se contnists which travc^J can afford, 
and this development of modern travel lias just 
begun to afford our generation, Jiud will afford with 
mucli great(‘r generosity the geneivition to come, an 
op})ortunity4br feeling physical ly the connilexity and 
variety and wonder of the world. This is a good 
tiling. 

Not so long Jigo it wjis .*i dillicult matter for a mao 
to go from some Northern part of Eurojie, such as 
hhighind, to so isohited Ji community ;is that which 
inhjibits the Island of Mjijorc.i. Now it is easy for a 
niJin and I'osts him but a few pounds to go from 
Engljind to Rjircelomi, .and from Jlar(*elona he can 
sail with a rapid Jind reguhir service to tJie port of 
PalniJi. W hen he reaches tluit port he cannot but 
feel tlu^ Romance, finding this little isolated State 
wealthy and contented in the midst of tlu^ sea, 
Corsica, of which men know so little, is similarly at 
hand to-day, «*ind so Jire the Vjdleys of the Pyrenees, 
especially *of the Spjinish valleys upon which as yet 
there is hardly any Northern literature or experience. 
In a year or two we shalj luive the railway througjk 
tlie Cerdagne, jinjjl jinother 'line will take one up 
the N'alley of the Ari^ge into the middle part of 
Northern Spain. 

l5ut of Jill these benefits to the mind which the 
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Diodern charfi^e is procuring, I knoM of nonc^inore 
rcjuarkable than the entry into the Desert. 

Tliat |«)rtion of Northern Africa \\hieli the French 
have reclai med for Europe, and \vhich was throughout 
the e\isl(UK*e of tlu' Hotnan Enipiia^ an int(‘gral part 
of Euro])ean ci\ ilisation, (‘onsists of the gr(*at table- 
land buttressed to the norlli and the south by 
mountain ranges, and crossed in its niitldle part by 
parallel outcro))s of high rock. J'his plateau 
stretches for soinew hat mor(‘ Ilian a thousand niih's 
all along the southcrji shore of tiu* \Veslern Medi- 
terranean If tli(‘ reader will lake a map he will sch* 
jutting out from th(‘ gt n(*ral contour of Africa, an 
oblong as it were*, the (Mstern end of which is 'runis, 
the w’cstcrn (uid Morocco. iVll that oblong is the 
tableland of which I sjieak. 'Flu* coasl is warm, 
ferlilt‘, dens<‘Iy culti\ati‘d and populous; full of 
ports and (‘iti(‘S <ind the coming and going of shijis. 
Th(‘ highlands behind and to tlie south of th<^ coast 
line are more arid, very (‘old in winter, baking in 
summer, and ahva}s dry and rugged to our Northern 
('yes. Hut llu'y are habitable, the population is 
spreading u])on them, and they (‘on tain the past 
relics of the old Roman civilisation which prove' what 
man can do wuth them when their water supjily is 

stored and their soil is (*ultivatcd. 

% » 

Now this habitable Und suddenly ceases, and falls 

into the Desert of Sahar^j. d'fie demarkation is 

abrupt and is everywhen' noticeable to the t ye. It 

is indeed more noticeable in the eastern than in^the 
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west^^rn jwirt. The limit bt'tween what Miss Bell 
lias called, in a fine book of hers, ‘Hlie Desert and 
the Sown,” is' inorcj than a day’s march^’in width 
upon tlK‘ Moroccan frontier ; indeed it is several 
days’ inarch, and one is not o\ t‘r-sur(‘ when one has 
left lh(‘ habilabh* soil and when one has readied the 
inh()S|)ilablc sand at tln^ eastern end. 'Hu? limits 
ar(‘ not only inarki d sharjily by a diden^ntiation in 
the climate" and the vegelation, but also by an 
abru])t esearjinu nt. Tlu‘ Atlas (as the plateau of 
Northern Africa is generally called) falls in huge, 
])reei|)itous real cliffs right down upon llu‘ Sahaiv;^^ 
It so ha]>pens that lh<‘S(‘ dills, just at the jioint where 
they are most abrupt and most rugged, and most 
romantic, art‘ (‘left by a profound gorge through 
which tin* Wady Biskra runs V(‘ry dear and cold, 
fill(‘d with Ihe mt‘Uing of the snow u])on the high 
mountain of Aures to the north of it. This gap 
in the dill’s the Homans knew well. I’hey liad a 
military station hen' t<» guard them against the 
ravagt s of tlu‘ nomad tribes who aftt'rwards, in the 
form of the Arabian Invasion, overran their African 
province and turned it from an Kuro[)ean and a 
dirislian to an Asiatic and Mohammedan thing, 
'rile Homans (‘ailed that gorge “ 'fhe Kick of Her- 
cules,” as though the go/1 had here by a stroke of 
Jiis foot broken away from ffie cultivated north to- 
ward the Desert. lln’otigli this gap ran their 
military roail, and here, as a formation of the gorge 
denhuided, they carried that road over the river, the 
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Wady Biskra, upon the bridge the stones of which 
still remain, thouf^h renovated aiyl supported by 
inoderii%^ork, to recall the greatness of the empire. 

Tl\e Arabs, in tlieir turn, liave called this 
astonishiii^g breach Foiiin es Sahara — the nioutli 
of the Sahara ; and, as is always the case where thi^y 
found a Roman bridge, th(‘y have added the name 
K1 Kantara, the bridge. For it is remarkable that 
the Arabs were unable to continue* Roman work, 
especially in masonry, save where I hey liad a large 
Roman })oj)ulation td help tlnan after their coiKjuest, 
and the bridg<'s which the Romans had built were 
regarded by them with a sort of su])erstitious 
reverence. 

Now this Mouth of the Sahara, this gap in the 
glaring wall of the Desert, has, by a coincidenc'c 
which lias its obvious geograjdiical cause, and which 
is to be discovered in many anotlier pass throughout 
Europe and Northern Afri(*a, si'rved for modern 
methods of communication the purpose which it 
served for the ancients. It is the nearest approacli 
which the Desert makes to the sea-coast ; it is tlie 
approach involving the least engineering' effort, tRe 
most obvious and the most natural entry from the 
northern cultivated land on to the waterless sandy 
^aste. Therefore, modern civilisation has used it, 
and you get here more than janywhere else that 
romance of sudden contrast with which, I have 
said, modern ' methods of travel have gifte^ the 
modern w'orld. The French first built down this 
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track \ military road, as hard, excellent and well 
graded as any that you will find in Europe. It not 
only goes throu'gh tlie gorge, but right oirinto the 
sand ol’ the desert, bounded upon either side by 
masonry, and it has readied, or very soon *3^011 reach, 
Biskra without a break. 

Some time after this road had lieen jilanned, a 
railway was construett‘d along th<‘ same track, with 
certain divergences where the gradient of the liigh- 
way was too steep for tiu* rails and where therefore 
long curves were necessary. Whelhcr a man goes 
by the road or tlu\ rail, this is what he sees — and he. 
had best s(‘(‘ it in early spring, or what is with us 
in England lat(‘ winter. As the road and the rail 
WMiul downwards from the littU‘ plateaux, by great 
steps as it were from on(‘ level to another, the 
traveller has about him such scenery as has accom- 
panied him for the last hundred miles : fields of 
cotton, the tr(*es proper to a temjierate climate, and 
rugged, rocky ridges crojiping up from the cultivated 
soil. Tliere is nothing around him to remind liim of 
what is called ^‘^The East,’' except the camel pre- 
ct'ding its master mi or down tlie great highway and ' 
the distinetJve dress of the natives; for the climate, 
the crops, and tlie temperature, the quality of tlie 
sunlight, he might be fvi one of the plains of 
W(\stern America, Yhich indeed this part of Afi*ica 
most nearly resembles. 

He comes to a clean little inn entirely French in 
architecture, surrounded by a cool and quiet garden, 
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and with the river running behind it. He wi^lks on 
a few hundred yards through tlie gorge, and (juite 
suddenlj^ at the turning of a come/ the Desert and 
all its horizon breaks upon Ins eyes. He sees a 
waste of kot, red, unusable sand, a brilliant oasis of 
palm trees, and even the sun, small and glaring 
above that ])lain, seems something diftereiit from 
the familiar light which he had received but an hour 
belbiv. 

It is the most eoin})lete contrast, tlie most sudden 
and memorable revelation which modern travel 
affords. And if 1 had to advise any one who with 
short leisure desired sojue experience of modern 
travel, at least in the way of lands(*ape, 1 wcnild 
advise him to visit this astounding place. It luis 
already found its Avay into many Englisli books, but 
the great mass of j)eop!e who could enjoy it do not 
yet knoAv Jiow exceedingly easy is its access. For 
travellers even to so near a jdaee like to jnit on an 
air of mystery. There is no one with a fortnight to 
spare and ^-0 to spend who cannot walk or bicycle 
or motor to this j)lace at the right time of the year 
(for in summer the heat is insupportable and in 
winter the snow on the high northern J)lains mak*es 
travel difficult). Any one who will take that journey 
would have a memory to last liiin all his life. 

There are those who say that the poj)ularisation of 
wonderful things is the .spoiling of them.^ 1 have 
never been able to agree. Places are not spoiled by 
the multitude of those wdio reach them, but by the 
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chnmct^ir of those who reach them, and no one wiJI 
journe/to tliis meeting place of the East and the 
West, I tliink, sKvc with a desire to wonder and to 
observe, which of itself breeds reverence. Such men 
may come in any nuinbers and the place \^ill be the 
better for theni. At any rate, 1 repeat, it ou^Jit to 
be known to any one who lias tlie sum or the time 
to spare, that a revelation of such a kind is quite 
(‘lose at hand, for as yet liundreds of Englishmen 
with far more than that leisure and infinitely more 
than that wealth are ignorant qf the place and its 
opportunities; and your quickest way is by Marseilles 
and Hona, and on your way 1 bcrccch you to stop 
and see Tirngad, which is a dead Roman city lying- 
silent and einjity under the sun upon the Edg'e of 
the Desert. 
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If you sUind outside llu* old rortilicvitioiis of tlie 
town of Told and look eastward lowar^l the (leniian 
peoples^ you see a lonp^ even line of hills, very hi^h 
but not cpiile mountainous; tliey ctid in a sliarp dip, 
and rise again, and terminate in an isolated summit 
which, like so many of the striking conical peaks of 
Europe, is dedicated to St. Michael. 

'riicse heights, like all the crests which surround 
the basin of that (‘iitrenched camp, are fortified, botli 
with complete works and wit!) connecting trenches 
and l)atteries ; save in the gap betwc cui tlu^ isolated 
hill and the ridge I liave mentiojied the guns are 
every wlicre. In this gap, in the hollow of it and 
upon the hillside, is a litth^ village which, like all 
the villages on the actual line of the encircling forts, 
is wholly dominated by the soldiery ; lliese furnish 
it with all its trade, these give it its few adventures 
and its* manner of life. The peasants are woken 
summer and winter by the sound of bugles ; the 
heavy firing of practice is a usual thing to them ; 
a profitable commerce with a garrison twice as 
numerous as the civil population enriches Uiosc w’ho 
work upon their land. 
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In Ihis village there lived one of those families 
which are poor in a country of free m(*n through 
their own fault; I hey had land, of course f no rent 
was askcil of llicin ; they were in a community wdiich 
had now for many ages administered 4tself, and 
had for more than a hundred years forgotten the 
opju’cssion of a territorial class. Nevertheless, by 
some vice of tein})cranieiit, they lived like slatterns, 
and if they cttltivatcal at all some tiny patch of their 
ruined and weedy holding, it was but just so mucJi 
as would keep their souls within iheir bodies, and 
they preferred chance bi‘gging and barefoot jobs at* 
the raih\ay-stati(»n or in the streets of the town, 
'i'heir house was more a cavti than a hut; it was dug 
out of the hillside, with beaten earth walls, save 
w’liere the front ]K)rtion of it jutted out, and was 
roofed with old bits of corrugated iron borrowxnl or 
stolen from the sappers. These were siip])ortcd by 
a jumble of ramshackle wood, old raihvay-slee])ers, 
and here and there wtuv gaps stopped roughly w'ith 
canvas. 

In such a place, surrounded by brothers and sisters 
of all ages, and the only houseworker to a drunken 
and worthless mother, lived, by accident, one of 
those women who have such great power in this 
world. Her ugliness Avas /angular; it had nothing, 
to do with that poA^xn* save ))erhaps to enhance it. 
Her hair, Avhich Avas sparse and crisp, Avas of a 
bright, unpleasing red, Imrsh and offensive ; lier eyes 
were green and stood very far apart in her head; 
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her'mouth was large find very decided and firfii. It 
is not by any recapitulation of her features (tliough 
any one^who had once seen them wmild always 
remember them) that one can give the impression of 
her powei> Uliis ratlier procc^eded from a gesture^ 
a manner^ and a whole being which was the con- 
tinual outer nifinifestation of a C(‘rlain kind of soul. 
There was strength in all her gestures^ an u})slandi ng 
challenge in the poise of her body whetlft r she worked 
or walked, and a sort of crefitiva^ lumdling of things 
whenever she grasjK^l them which at once firrested 
4he attention of fi man. Her excessive poverty and 
the gross carelessn^Sss of her surroundings, by contrast 
greatly enlianced these things. 

The young soldiers cfired very little for mysteries ; 
their religion was indifferent to tliem^ their know- 
ledge of the ))erils and of the adventures of thii soul 
Wfis less than tliat of children ; for those who might 
liave guessed fit the mysterious things whicli every- 
where surround our existence, even fit t>venty-one, 
liad such imaginings drowned find purged out of 
them by continual labour in the open air, by hours 
of grooming and of riding, by the d(‘ep find glorious 
fatigue of such a life, by slee}> in the night, by 
hunger and by fellowship. Nevertheless, finiong tiie 
<iiore leisured, tlifit is, among the non-c^ommissioned 
oflicers, there was one man wh('^fell under the spell. 
He* was handsome, unintelligent, lacking in judg- 
ment, and perha})S twenty-five years of age. His 
father was a large farmer to the north of Rheims ; 
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he haS a very fair alli>wance from home ; he was 
re^ula*^ and did his service well ; he was, so far as 
the nou-eommi^sioiied ranks can be in afly army, 
popular with the men. This fellow felt the spell. 
He felt it neither deejdy nor violently, forjiis nature 
was one on which the ^reat emotions could have no 
play ; but lie would 8e(‘k such duties as brought him 
to th(‘ villag(‘, h(‘ would inlrigut* lo be sent upon 
any inspeetioti of the reserve forces or with pro- 
visions up into the forts, or ujion any other business 
which would givt‘ him for a few moments a chance 
of seeing her at the door of that miserable hovel «i 
and of exchanging half-a-dozei.‘ words from the 
saddle. His leavt‘ he would often spend in the inn 
of that village, some said in her company (but 1 
doubt if this were true*) ; would havt^ taken her 
once into Nancy to see some public slunv or other, 
but slu‘ would not go. 

iletw een the tmd of w inter and the start for camp, 
the thing had become as much a habit to him as his 
o\yn name, and by a sort of code w liich the regiment 
observed, his habit w as resptu-ted and passed by ; 
indeed, to have become so immeshed regarded no 
one but himself, and the singular m^t that had been 
thrown over him was not one whicli others envied. 
But tlu'ia*, w'as om*. who env|ed him. ^ 

When lu^ had been VaguAnestre, that is, the 
sergeant deputed to fetch the letters of the regi- 
ment, and often also when he had gone out to note 
the cbndition of the reserve horses or upon any 
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other message, he had taken witli liim one v4f the 
two-year men, a Belgian who had crossed thf fron- 
tier to find work in his teens, and was^lot ill content 
to have been caught by the conscription, for he was 
utterly dci^titute and knew neither father nor 
mother. This man was dark, short and broad ; he 
was kindly in tenijier and, one would have said, an 
animal for stu])idity. He was possessed of great 
physical strength; he was a faithful* servant and 
follower where he was tunployed. And his Sergeant 
who thus favoured him would often see to it that his 
^Slfiiwice should be lightened in one way or another, 
and made his life ’^ore easy to him than it was to 
the other drivers of the battery. He was |)oj)ular, 
every one helped him, he had done harm to no one, 
he was always willing. He very rarely sj)oke, amid 
all that voluble clatter of young men, and when he 
did, it was to crack some simple peasant joke or to 
repeat some old tag of a ])roverb. 

But one day the head of the room who happened 
to have no stripes and was jio more tlian an older 
soldier, or, as it was called in that servic’c, an 
‘ancient,’' found him sitting on his bed and crying. 
The lout was crying in a genthi but despairing sort of 
w^ay. The ancient was a rough man, a miner and 
mther brutal. He woul<J have none of it. And 
just as he was making* things rough for the Belgian, 
the Sergeant’s voice came d#nvn the wooden corridors 
calling him to saddle the two beasts : and all the 
Belgian did was to refuse. It was a quite unheaVd-of 
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thing.' There was no elasticity in the service ; and if 
any oiJc in authority said Do this/' to say 1 Mill 
not/' or even lo be slow' in obedience^ was^as grave^ 
or rather as unknown, as is a crime of violence 
among wealth)^ men. 

Now' the Sergeant, with more womanliness and 
discerimient than one would havti thought any one 
could have show'u in such a place, made no noise 
about it, biit^came in to see what miracle had hap- 
pened. lie saw' the lad sitting there upon his bed 
with his coarse face full of d«fspair, and he did not 
in the least understand what could liave ha})pene'^k 
The (‘yes of tlu^ lad were as fiirf of wonder and ol 
terror and of hopelessiu‘ss as thongli he had seen 
some full trag(‘dy ot human life, Sergeant 

shrugged his shoulders and let him be, and lo save 
his being Avorried sent him off upon an easy job until 
he should eonu' round, iiuui taking another man to 
saddle the two liorses and to accompany him, he 
w ent off’ upon liis u ual round towards the hills, upon 
some official errand or other w hich he had managed 
to secure. Ihit wlien lie got tliere lie found in the 
\illage, without leave, and liaving run and panted* 
tlirough the mwvly ploughed fields, this Belgian 
fellow', looking like an angry dog, sullen, and with 
new' tears in his eyes, staiiding outside the door of 
the hovel. ^ * 

He ordered him back ;»he rode his horse after him . 
as the Belgian obeyed, and began trudging suddenly 
away* and said that lie Avould not report it, but that 
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it was a piece of madness, and tliai if tliat aoH of 
thing went on it ended in Africa. f 

The Belgian said nothing, but plodded off, his 
enormous strength apparent in every step ; and 
apparent fUso in the set of his neck and shoulders, 
and tlic bending of his liead, sometliing of doom. 
When he got back to (piarters lu* got a l)all cartridge 
from tJie workroom — no one knows how -die })ut it 
in one of the gunner’s carbines, whieh*he took from 
the rack — he liad never liandled such a weapon 
before — pulled off tli^* bool from his soekless right 
-^^t. put the liarrel of the thing in his mouth, and 
witli his toe jiref ;^down the trigg(‘r. In this way 
he killed himself. 

I have told the thing exactly as it happened, d’hen 
many of the young men first knew tliat our liv(‘.s are 
not wholly of our own ordering, or, to put it better, 
learned tJiat to ridt; one’s destiny needs in the soul 
of a man a training, a (|uiekness and a eonstaney like 
that whicli, in the body, helps a man to ride a strong 
horse and to control him. 
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[t was wilji fj'reat astonishment combined with a 
sense of misfortune that I discovered the other day 
in a garret off tlu^ King’s roatl i^i Chelsea a poor hack 
fonnerly of my actpiaintance^ who in his endcavcnj^ 
to kecj) body and soul togetlK^/ \iad formerly been 
distinguislu‘d or rather ridiculous among journalists 
by his (‘xcursions into every conceivable subject and 
his preparedness to write an)^ sort of books that a 
publisher might order of him. 

When I found him aft(‘r these many years he was 
lying in the last stages of some divseast* the name of 
which I forget but which anyhow was inorbil ; and 
it was the character in the disease which most 
affected Jiim — to its scientific appellation he was 
indiftVrtmt. 

‘ He confcfsi'd to me that he had long had it on his 
conscience that in a work of his now long forgotten 
he had |)roniised the reac^er to tell a certain story^ 
and that this promise liad nev^'r been fulfilled. 

It is in the begmnini^of the book/’ he whispered 
feebly ;is his dying eyes were turned towards the 
four chimneys of the electrical works^ “ that I prom- 
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ised to tell the story — nay, two stories ; I promised to 
tell the story of The Hungry Student, and jflso the 
story of%the Brigand of Ihidicofani. Both these 
stories weigh lieavily upon iny eonsc ience. I have 
promised,” he eonlinued in a lu'rvous manner which 
was tragic dly affeeling, “ and I have not redeemed 
my promise. Readers of mine may liave died, still 
wondering wliat the trutli may be. I beg )t>u, 
tlierefore, to take this manuscript ” (and he motioned 
with his wast(‘(l hand to some sheets of pa[)er by the 
sid(i of Ins l)(*d) ‘‘aijd to give it to the w’orld. At 
4 y^ice,” he said with the haste and fever of a dying 
man, to-morro , shall come and J will give you 
the second manuscript concerning the Brigand ol’ 
Radicofani.” Both,” he moamal, I took from the 
writings of others.”) And then 1 ean die in peace.” 

1 took the manuscript and left him, and to fulfil 
his last wislu\s 1 publish it here. 

A student in the University of Paris had tlu* mis- 
fortuiH' to be wholly deprived of numey in any form, 
and such credit as he Jiad onct‘ (‘iijoyed was also 
entirely exhausted. It was now thirty-six hours 
sinc€^ he had eaten any memorable mea?, and during 
that long })eriod of time lie had tastc'd no more than 
jone roasted potato, a penpyworth of chestnuts, a cup 
of coffee, and a little tu’cad Avhich he had kejit in his 
pocket from the day before yesterday, and w hich was 
tlierefore of a hard and ungracious sort. Even that 
had been consumed in the small hours of the morning, 
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mid lie sat upon a stone bench in the evening of the 
day al\nit fifty yards from the Odeon Theatre, care- 
fully considering what course he should p*?rsue, and 
determining, if it were necessary, to thieve ; for 
hunger had got him w'hert* liungiu* g(‘ts iis^all — which 
is not, as too manj' assert, in the sioma<‘h, but in the 
throat and palates and brain. 

As he there sat h(‘ thought of delicious things ; 
not of a nun*e filling, but of rare matters. He had 
longings, lie remembered that beans, green beans, 
are b(‘tter crisj) than soft ; amj. he iliought of irre- 
coverable aubergines, and of what an onion was whejj^ 
it w'aswa‘11 fried, and of larded elV^' kens, and of great 
Touranian pears, and of ih(‘ kind of wine calhal 
Cliinon ; he thought of all these things. But there 
is this (piality about hunger, that the imagination 
does not satisfy it in any degree at all, but stimulates 
it onl}^ and he was tortured as he sat upon that 
btmeh. Remember that lu‘ had not any moiu'y at 
all. He even recalhal as he tlu're sat the excellent 
taste of fresh bread and chocolate, and he w^as about 
to get up and walk off the nnnnory of such things 
when a confused and growing rumour coming up tlie 
steep street *round the corner broke upon him. It 
\vas the noise of many young men. It was almost 
military in its charac-ter, though it had no precision, 
for one felt in it the advance of numbers. It swelled 
with every moment, and last there swung round 
the corner and uji towards his bench a considerable 
body tif students who w^ere w alking rapidly, excitedly, 
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and 1iap])ily, gesti dilating freely and telling eaeh 
other good news^ wliile a very powerful and/ioud- 
voioed }or3iig man led them on. He eould hear 
snatches of wliat was said by this company. One 
was crying : It is surt'ly the best cooking in the 
world ! ” Another^ I care nothing for tiie cooking, 
but what wine ! ” Two otliers Avere t^agerly dis- 
puting w’hetlier the lark or tlie thrush were the 
better In'rd, and one was hoping that tliefe would b(' 
a ehaudfroitl of nigiii ingales. Some few sang songs, 
others in a sort of eo^^tented silence went forward 
<*a<)^erly; all evidently had before them som(‘ great 
goal. 

As tlie Herd swept byliim a lean )"oimg man witli 
black hair just stooped in passing the Hungry Student 
and whispered : Would you lik(‘ to eat to-night.^” 
He whisj)ered back '-‘Yes.*’ ‘‘ Th<‘n,” said the hrst, 

whose eyes l)urued like eoals, up you get and 
folloAV, and hold your longue unlil you learn the 
tricks of the n‘st.'’ 

So the Hungry Student rose up at once and went 
forward, mingling with the rest ; and still ilu'ir 
robust leader plunged through the strei‘ts before 
them like a captain bringing on a youn^’ army of 
saviours into an oj)pressed land. Now^ and tlieii this 
captain would turn round and walk l)aekw'ard like a 
bandmaster or a drum* major, shouting out good 

news of food to come and i»f the wine that has been 

« 

pressed in Paradise. 

So they went until they came to the Boulevard, 
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whic^i they crossed, one of them fightin|;y with a 
policAnan on the way. I'lie band plunged into the 
nan’ower streeds, and came at last to a kittle open 
s(]uare wlu re was a restaurant with a bahrony upon 
the hrst floor, and upon that balcony- an awning. 
The nam(‘ wriftcai above the restaurant was this : 

'Fhe Widow Herlrand a house founded in 
They all lrooj)ed in. 

Upon the balcony a table Avas spread ; there were 
otlnu' tables in the room with which the balcony 
communicated. At these soiiSc* ft w and rather difli- 
dent guests had sat down ; but the large table^m^’vis 
res(‘r\e(l for th(‘ Herd. I'het"^ took tlu ir placi s 
noisily, and falling upon a few little sardines and one 
or two stab' strips of sausag<i they began loudly 
<‘xelaiming upon every side at the i*xct‘llence of the 
far(‘. 

'riu‘ Hungry Student said nothing, though he 
wondered much, l)ut seizing an enormous pieces of 
bn'ad he ate it all up with the rapidity of a stonn, 
and lu*ard round him as he did so ec‘aseless exc‘lama- 
tions of t*nthusiasti<' surpris(\ The wiiu* was very 
thin and sour — but tlu' wiiu* of students is always so. 
What astonislu-d him was to see a curly-luvided 
fellow, very Northern in type, suddejily jump up and 
shout, so that all the stret^t below^ could hear — 

“ Upon my w ord this is amazing I Send for Gaston ! 

Ciaston, a very wear) w\‘iiter, came. 

“Gaston,” said the Northerner, I really must 
know' where the WidoAV gets this wine ! ” 
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The wliole eliorim of them shouted to/^ether : 

Yes, Ciaston^ you must tell us wheit?: she gets this 
wine ! ” 

Gaston munmired somt'ihing whieh the Hungry 
Student dW not hear. 

‘^^Oh, do not be afraid,’' shouted the Northerner, 
“we will not giv(‘ the seeret away. Hut what wine !” 
he added, turning round to his eom^)anions, who 
applauded with their liands. “ VVe will get it through 
the Widow. Sh(‘ shall ])rovide it to us. A wine like 
this is not to b<" inissAl.” And he look the mis(‘r- 
./ V' stulTand .sip])ed it slowly from his glass, eoeking 
on(‘ eye up wis<‘ly towards the (‘oiling like* a knowing 
fellow. 

There followed bad soup, bad fish, bad meat, bad 
vegetables, and bad roast. Hut tln^ Hungry Student 
WHS not particular, and he fed. Lord ! liow hesartily 
he fed ! He fed so heartily that he got int(» that 
mood when a man thinks l\e will nevta* be hungry 
again. He at(‘ great (piantities of eht^ese, wliieh 
alone of all the courses was served them with some 
liberality. He drank their eolfee, and the whole 
host rose to go. was still in a profound mystery.* 

An elderly woman, whose face betrayed keen 
avarice overspread with conventional eourtt'sy, bade 
them good-night as they left her establishment. 
They cheered her, and the leader«of the band kissed 
her warmly upon both cheeks. Then tht*y w^^^it out, 
turned into the Rue Cujas, and quite suddenly tfieir 
enthusiasm wholly disappeared, and a council of war 
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was su^inioiiccl. The powerful man, the leader, stood 
in their midsts .a,ave the recommendation and took 
counsel with liis peers. 

Tt is the last time ! ” he said grimly. 

Do you mean,*’ said tlie dark-haii‘t‘d student 
who had first whispered to tlie Hungry Student as 
Ik* [)ass(‘(l, before the meal, do you mean the 
Widow will not receive us again ” 

‘‘ ^'ou are right,” said the leader, in a solemn 
tone. The bargain was for five nights ; she has 
ext('nded it to six. But it seenis ’’—bitterly — ^^that 
we have doiu* our work too well. l’lu‘re is no nf^:n.l 
of a se\enlh. Only yesterday tin* business was 
bought by a vc'ry fo<»lish l‘ellow from Aiixerrc'.” 

“’rhat,” said a short fat young mail, who had 
not. }ei spoken, “ aeeounts for the intolerable 
wiiu*.” 

Idle leader shrugged his shoulders, and said 
gloomily : “ I’riend, it was tin* same old wine, but 
from the bottom of the barrel. ” 

^‘Tlu n there is no meal for to-morrow,” said a fourth 
man, anxiously, a red-headed, vague-eyed man who 
« liad gone ,in for Anareliism the year before, but was 
at that parii(*ular moment a Symbolist. 

^‘^Well,” said the leader, ‘‘there is a meal for to- 
morrow. Bui the eondifion^ arc a little hard.” • 
“Where is it to be What is the rendezvous.^ 
WhaUarc* those eonditioiis r ” eried several voices. 

'The strong leader obtained silence, and Siiid : ‘‘ I 
can tell you at once; Berteaux W'ants to sell his 
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place )>y private treaty next week, am] lie will take 
IIS from to-morrow/’ 

For l^ow many days ? ” broke in a silent man 
who had not yet spoken. 

A full *vta"k/’ said the leader. 

Well, that’s «'ood enoui»*h,” said Ihe dark man 
sullenly. 

^^Yes, but the point is,” said the hauler, there is 
another offer: the n(‘W railway station tvants to start 
a meal at a fixed ])ri(*t\” 

It will be bettta* c*ookini(/’ said the nal-haired 

m b( >1 i s t do u b tfi d 1 y . 

“ Wni are answeiaal the leader, a little 

wearily, but it is one of their conditions that one 
should eat at the absurd hour of half-] last five, and 
hurry through the meal exclaiming all the while 
chance things aliout tht‘ exjiress to I’oulouse, and 
noting the rajiidity of the service/' 

‘^1 wdll never do that! ” said the red-headed man 
firmly, amid murmurs of approval. If I must, eat 
their deathly stuff 1 will (‘at it, luit I will not be 
hurried into the bargain ; and half-past five is the 
hour for poisons, not for food. Absinthe is mine.” 

^^No, lierteaux is the man,” said the leader with a 
sigh. He ])ut it to the vote, as is tlu* fashion with 
Jhe French, There was a larjre maioritv for 
Berteaux. 

Next day that same enthusiastic whirl youth 
went through otlier streets of the learned cenjbre of 
Europe, their lijis vivacious, their eyes aflame, to 
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give Berteaux's business a selling valiie^ and them- 
selves have%food for nothing. 

In this way was the Hungry Student filled. 

Next day, having sent in this manuseri})t that you 
have read, I called ii[)on my ])oor friend to receive 
the Jh’igand of Radieofani ; but you may imagine 
how shocked I was to hear that he was dead. 
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THE lilU(iANl) OF EADICOFANI 

Ir is with the iilinosi ploasurc that I am abiti to 
(•(uimumicalF to tlu i»lish-sj)csakini»; av(>i*1(1 a literary 
(I'viimmii" of eapilil importance \vJ)ich my readers 
had only loo ^real leiison to mourn as lost. It will 
be renK‘nil)er(‘d that my poor friend the Hack, 
rcet'ntly deceased in the neii^hbonrhood of the 
Kind’s road, sufliered in his last liours from the fear 
that the world mii>’hl never reec^ive his two masU r- 
picces which he liad so long promised them, ‘‘ The 
Story of tile Hungry Student'' and *‘Th(‘ Brigand of 
Badicofani." It will also be nnnembered that on 
reaching liis humble lodgings afUu* the publication 
of the firsts 1 discovered liim to be de ad, and feared, 
therefore, that the second f)f these two classics 
would never be discovered. 1 am delighted to say 
that a Rag and Bottle Mereliant and Dealer in 
Kitchen Stuff' near TIu', VVorld’s End (which is a 
landmark in tliat nei^hbourhootp has been found 
in f)Ossession of the precioir paper, which by a provi- 
dential accident is still legible, although it liad been 
used to Avrap up two boot-brushes and a second-fiand 
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pot of blacking. Such coincidences are not unknown 
in ilu^ history of Kn^lisli Letters. 

A young* Colonial journalist full of a great deter- 
mination to succeed in life^ but insufliciently equipped 
for that ambition^ had occasion to visit the country 
north of home in the year IfKlo. He had been sent 
by his proprietors to gather information upon the 
customs of the peasantry for a series of articles which 
they desigiK^d to publish ; he had orders to photo- 
graj)h these nativ< s with or w'ithout tlu‘ir leave^ and 
to acquire such a knowledge of the l(*eal di«*»^eci«Nias 
would permit him to converse witli them. 

With his numerous adventures in the extinct vol- 
canoes of that district 1 need not detain you, nor tell 
you of how' he w'as imprisoned in Ronciglione, fined 
by a magistrate in \^iterbo, nor how he was soundly 
beaten by a drunken mason in the town of Bolsena, 
whose lovely lake he still remembers with associated 
feelings of admiration and regret. It is more to iny 
purposi‘ to retail Jiow^ in each of these towns as he 
w'andered northwards, and at every intervening 
house of call^ he was [jerpetually reminded of the 
Brigand of lladicofani. Some, when he would 
ask them (juestions upon their local habits^ would 
reply, “Oh^ go and dLcuss it with the Brigapd 
of Radicofani others, when he attempted to 
stammer his experience^ of the road, would tell him 
that the Brigand would make a better audience than 
they. The magistrate who fined him at Viterbo 
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m«Tde an allusion to the Brigand of lladicofani which 
he caught but ill^ but which provolc^^d, to Ji<is aimoy- 
ancCj considerable laugliter in court. Hie policeman 
who locked liim uj) in Ronciglione turned the key 
witli an jfllusioii to the same individual, and even the 
drunken mason in the very act of beating him in 
J5olsena liade him begone lo tlie Brigand of Radico- 
fani. As for Aijuapeudente, the town was full of 
rumours about this strange mau^ the t'hildren in the 
streets, who should have known belter, took the 
young Colonial iwi^e for the Brigand and followed 
Wm in^^fWii^^ calling him by that nanu‘ ; while a 
little brown man^^ho was jiushing a barrow assured 
him with great solemnity that he was taking its con- 
tents of private refresliment for the Brigand of 
Radicofani. 

ft may be imagined with what eagerness the 
journalist left the town next morning by the nortli- 
ern road and ^^ith what curiosity of attention he 
marked the little town of Radicofani perched upon 
its distant conical hill and glaring whitci under the 
hot morning. There,” said h(‘ to himself, as he 
laboriously ])anted up the last slope, I sliall find a 
character indeed worthy of so many ])ains, and 
discover something perJiaps of ])ermaiicnt value for 
the history of this anci ent land.” 

He seated himself in the j)rincipal room of the 
first inn he came to witi in the gate and boldly asked 
'whether it were })ossible at that hour to inter- 
view the Brigand. The young woman wlio was the 
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mistress of the house looked at him for a moment 
in a sort^(^)f stupin’, tlien bursting into wild cries not 
anmi^ed with lauiu;hter, she fled from him#tind left 
him for (juiU; a cpiarter of an hour alone ; she 
r(. turned with a little crowd of Hadic^ofa^iian bur- 
gesses wlio stood round, liats in haiid^ looking at 
him lugubriously. At last the oldest of them, a 
man with a nobl(‘. head, handsome and grey, said to 
him solemnly-*- 

‘‘ Do we understand, Excellenee, that you desire 
to see I he W(‘ll-known Brigand Kadieofani ? 

That is so,” repli(‘(l the journalist nvje^.ly. 
am indeed sorry if my ])ursuit oT**sficli an aiidienee 
seems impertinent, for I recognise llie high position 
lu‘ld by this gentleman in your community ; and I 
am e(|uall} sorry if I have given you any trouble by 
my request But as I am disputed by a foreign 
newspaper of high standing to discover what 1 can 
of the customs of an ancient land, J coidd hardly 
proceed onward to the notable town of Sienna and 
leave beliind me iminterviewed the ])rincipal 
personage of your countryside/’ 

“ Not a word,” said the grave leader of that band, 
it is a pleasfire to serve one who takes so flattering 
an inttTest in our })oor affairs. If your Excellency 
will but wail a moment aiyl read the local news- 
papers, one of wlii(*h he will discover to be religious, 
the other of contrary tone,«rthe Brigand shall shortly 
be introduced to you.” 

Heartened by tliis promise, the young journalist 
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read with some care the leadinjr articles of the 
greasy rags before him^ and maintaiyed dignity 
and his apparent attention to the text in spile of 
occasional openings of the door aceoinpaiiied by the 
giggling attd elbowing of the curious who^ in out-of- 
the-way places^ infest a stranger. 

At last the door opened wide before the sweeping 
gesture and the advancing stride of one accustomed 
to command^ and the Jlrigand of R.fdieofani stood 
before tlie tivn ellei*. 

His dress was pictarescpie in tlie extreme : Jie had 
c«toknet^Stei!idK‘s ornamented with j)arti-eoloured 
ribbons^ his cjuves were swathed round with (*riss- 
cross bands^ a rustic pipe hung from his belt^ which 
also sheathed four knives of different dimensions 
with variegated and curious carved handles. Aslant 
across tlu‘se he wore a nak(;d dagger (|uiU‘ eighteen 
inches long; a gloomy cloak d(*[)endcd from one 
shoulder ; uj)on his head was a steeple-crowiual hat, 
very tall and pointed, and adorned, like the rest of 
his person, with ribbons of gay hue. In either ear 
he wore an enormous ring of gold, and black ringlets 
wdiich shdne with some oily substance depended in 
profusion from either side of his head. * This extra- 
ordinary figure w as completed by a gigantic blunder- 
^buss with a bore about {lie size of a duck gun and 
ending in a huge bell mouth (juite nine inches 
across. 

The Brigand (for it w’^as he) startled the journalist 
by asking in a terrible voice what he wanteS with 
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him, and biddiiijr him be brief and to the point in 
his intecro;;>^ativns or demands. As he so spoke he 
tap|>ed with his left hand the curious han lle of his 
dag^er^ ket*ping his fist clenched upon his haunch 
and his right arm akimbo^ while his left It^g and 
foot were advanced in a martial and even in a 
threatening manner. The young ( oloniah wdio w as 
acquainted — by his reading — w ith many situations of 
danger, summoned all his firmness, begged the 
Brigand to share tlic wine which stood before him, 
and assured him that lu* liavl only disturbed his 
leisure in order to hear from the lips .ic .-/) jn'*ly 
prominent in the ancient and nolde town of Radico- 
fani memories of its great j)ast intermingled, as he 
hoped, with records of the Brigand’s individual 
career. 

Mollified by such an address, tin* great man sank 
into tlie rickety chair opposite the jomnialist, 
assumed the attitude of the warrior at ease, and 
began with plentiful and dramatic gesture the 
recital of many things. 

Jhigandage, he assured his companion, was lunv 
by no means the trade it had been ; he had himself 
taken to the road at the early age of fifteen, having 
been persuaded to that industry by an uncle of his, a 
Canon of Viterbo. For hi the old days ” (he was 
careful to add) ‘‘this country was very easily 
administered, and the clergy in especial defended 
and encouraged the picturesque customs which such 
an ease of administration bred. Often after a hard 
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night upon the highway, or after some successful 
business in tlie brushwood above tly.‘ city^I would 
make it my business to call upon my revered uncle 
to press upon him some trinket as a mark of my 
esteem^ or.if the day had been exce])tionally lucky, 
some piece of foreign gold Avhieh a tourist (for l]u‘\ 
were even then numerous in t]ies(‘ parts) miglii have 
left in my possession. 'J'he old man died,” continued 
the Brigand \\ith a sigh, in tJie yemr ’h‘S, during 
the reign of the late Pope Pius IX, and it \vas 
perliaps as well, toiygreat changes were impending 
to ^<‘e t]iem,would lune broken his 
heart. For ny, fMf,^ tlie Brigand went on thought- 
fully, I am too much of a patriot to complain of 
the unification of my country, and 1 had some hopt‘s 
on the estahlishnu'ni of a new go\ernm(uil of obtain- 
ing a permanent situation nnd(*r it wliieh, as I was 
now ap])roaehiiig middle ag(‘, would be mon* conso- 
nant to my years than the ])reeari()us though aeli\ e 
and healtliy career I liad hitherto pursucal. For 
some momcjits in th(‘ year 187^1 I hop(‘d 1 might lu‘ 
appointed veoei\er of the taxes, a post for which m\ 
intimate knowledge of the whole eoimtrysidi* and 
my many connections with the 1‘arniers ftf the loeahly 
seemed singularly to tit me. A former chief of 
mine, for w hom I liad alws-iys preserved a reverent 
attachment, was vefy powerful in this department, 
and assured me tliat 1 might look for a regular post 
so soon as he was himself installed in tiie oHice of 
the Fisc at Orvieto. But there ’ ” eontinfled the 
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Brigand, sighing, ^Moyalty and gratitude are senti- 
ments s^oii dis^sipated in tlie atmosphere of politics^, 
and though I had the pleasure of seeing my old 
chief installed as the head of his department, no 
such post as he liad hinted at came my way. Mean- 
while trade sank : artists, literary men, and poor 
fowl of that sort still thought it an eeeentric and 
therefore a desirable thing to ap])roaeh the Eternal 
City by road,\ind thes(‘ 1 would not infre(jiieiitly b(‘ 
at th(‘ pains of earrying off for ransom ; but it was a 
dwindling and a most unsati ifaetory trade. The 
wealthy look more and more to the ivn"*'* , , , ’rhe )'"'W 
govenmu'nt at ilu‘ Quirinal, after a certain amount 
of luvsitalion, definitely decided upon a policy inimical 
to our profession, if not actually hostile to it. My 
advancing y(‘ars, and th(‘ various (‘ireumstanees I 
hav(* detailial, made tlie dt‘ar old life less and less 
])ossible, until one day (here he sighed again pro- 
foundly) “ in just ten years ago, 1 was constrained 
to acce])t a situation as a model under an agency 
which ))rovides such individuals for the entertain- 
ment of foreigners. 1 was already old (J am over 
se venty as you see \\\c ht're and now), hiit 1 often 
think with bitterness as 1 poist‘ u))on one leg in an 
attitude of flight, or shield my eyc‘s with my hands 
Avith a gesture that is very, much ap]dauded by the 
ladies Avho sketch me — I often think with bitterness, 
1 say, as I adopt these va.ious attitudes to order, of 
the days wdien 1 Avas knoAvn as the Lion of tlie 
Aniiata, when my name Avas a terror from far 
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beyond tht‘ 'Fiber to the marshes that border the 
Mediterranean Sea.” 

The oJid man was silent, and the journalist, who 
had been busy taking notes, and was proft)undly 
moved by the reeibd he had heard, asked the 
Brigand most deferc^niially and in a gentle tone 
whether these memories did not stir him to some 
])artieLilar story, and whether he eould not reeite 
before the strangtu* kft some es|ft‘eially telling 
int‘idt‘nt of his gre at past. 

Why,” miis('d »the vigorous old man, rising 
slowly i'is ehair, I think I ean reeoiistrii(‘l for 

•'s.; ^ - 

you that famo.U isioii \\hieh tlu^ old wives still 
tell as a wint<‘r story, when I held ii]) tlu‘ Syndie of 
Montefiaseone, and without lh(‘ trouble* of binding 
him to a tre‘e nor of inflieting the slightc‘st mutila- 
tion, I ae(]uired for the purpost*s of my ex})enditure 
all that was mo\able upon his jjerson. Come, let us 
reeonstruet the* seene.” He put a heavy hand upein 
the 3^oung journalist’s shoul(h*r, leieiking round the 
room as he did so feir a favourable stage u])e)n whieli 
ie» order the drama. 

The Qdonial rose* at the same time*, and the 
Brigand, shaking his he*ael, and greAvling like*^ a 
monarch of tiie fore*st, muttered deeply'': No, ne>, 
this ])lace is te)o small ! 

’ With the moving e)f the* e*hairs manj’^ had come 
into the little inn ])arle)mj and followed the pair out 
into the blazing market square*, and the brigand led 
the now dubious journalist into that public^ place. 
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Tlieir appearance in the open was the signal for a 
great gathering ; children ran from narrow alleys, 
market women rushed up with shrill voice?^, fanners 
engaged in bargaining left tlieir sport for the 
superior attractions of the sctnu', and loud cries of 
The Hrigand is going to work — come and see the 
Ih’igand ” were lieard in)on every side*. The jour- 
nalist maintained his dignity, and even allowed a 
faint smile to. flicker upon his anxious lips as the 
Hrigand, pacing the cobblestones of the market- 
place in a tlioughtful mannei;, decided the sj)ot 
\vlua*e Ills companion sliould stand. 

Here.” he said, slam])ing wi^h h' j foot, ^Hliis'was 
about tlu‘ distance. ” 

I'lie journalist found himself alone, the crowd 
retired at some fifty yards ; before^ him was the 
stre(‘t hauling northward out of the town towards 
Sienna ; it was empty. He turiual and saw facing 
liim the largi* concourse of people recounting to each 
other the, interest (»f the proceedings; and he further 
perceived that the brigand, who stood a little in front 
of th(‘m all, was slowly disembarrassing his blunder- 
bc.ss from the innumerable details of his costume. 

Thus,” shouted the old giant in a terrible voice, 
stood I. There where you are stood the Syndic. 
C!om(', look slightly away and upwards as though you 
did not perceive me, for such mis the Syndic's atti- 
tude upon the occasion, in question. Make as 
though you were walking leisurely, but do not 
actually take a step, for that would destroy the 
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ivconstriictioii of tlie s<*ciie wliich 1 _aiii arranging 
for your cutcrlaimiiciit/’ 

With great deli l)t‘ ration the Brigand of Radieu- 
fani next proceeded to pour into the liiige bell 
mouth of his blunderbuss a measure of gunpowder 
from a horn ; next he rammed in a piece of tlie anti- 
clerical newspaper with the rusty ramrod which he 
had with difficulty drawn from its rings; he re})laecd 
the ramrod, and as deliberately dropptal into the 
mouth of his deadly^ instrument a number of large 
hvidcK sIo 'S’ 

“ inu>^, ' saicf^ .' , a.^ lie made these jircparations, 
“did I carefully load while the unsuspecting Syndics 
leisurely crossed before my line of fire.” 

As he said these words the Brigand slowly raised 
the blunderbuss to his shoulder, leaned his great 
body forward, and bent his Jiead until an eye of 
extraordinary bnlliance and jiowcr was gleaming 
down the top of the barrel. The concourse was now 
silent, and the journalist, with an admirable sense of 
wdiat was reeplired of him, adopted the attitude of a 
man walking at a leisurely jiaee, and acted to per- 
fection the ])art of the Syndic. 

“ Halt ! ” roared the Brigand in startling and (piite 
novel tones. The journalist instinctively started, 
and the Brigand bittedy added: “Must I fire, or 
will you Sparc me that ex})ense 6y laying carefully 
upon the ground at your feet your watch, your* purse, 
your rings, your pocket-book, and such valuable as 
you may have about you ? ” 
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The journalist with no little hesitation (for he 
found t'his too realistic) threw down a coin by way of 
smulacrinn. 

Fie mocks me ! bellowed the Bri/sramh while 
all the crowd apj)laaded. lie hesitafes to obey 
(thus did I speak to the Syndic). Come, empty all 
your pockets and turn tliem inside out that I may 
see them.” ^ 

i1ie journalist, excusing- his jmde by the reflection 
that the whole tiling was but a game, with some 
reluctance ditl as lu* was bid. iliere lav at his feet 
upon the market square of l^dii^j^'^ni'a h't’lv Jieap 
of valuabh's, a (juantity of jirivate correspondence^ a 
liiindkerchief and a note-book. 

“Now,” shouted the Brigand, still carefully aiming 
at the foreigner’s luvid, “go! Co warily, and step 
backward if you clioose, to assure yourself that 1 
shall not lower my gun.” 

For some few steps the journalist so walked toward 
the nortliern gate, and stqp by step, keeping his 
distance, the immense old man ))ursued, while the 
crowd w ith subdued applause, encouraged his action, 
•and with gsing menaces bade the stranger not cross 
the Brigand’s purjiose, since upon these occasions 
he was terrible if he was thwarted. When he had 
nearly reached the limits^of the town the unfortunate 
traveller began to •protest tliat the joke should end. 
To hij^liorror the reply wdiich reached liim, not from 
the«Brigand alone but from many of his supporters, 
was given in tones of increasing sincerity, and he 
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shuddered to sec^ or to think lie saw, the pressure 
of the finger upon the trigger. He 1iesitfi€ed for a 
moment, ftnd then suddenly he ran. . . . 

The northern road out of Radicofani is steej) : its 
steepness aided his flight, and when he was well 
down toward the valley he heard (and that increased 
his determination) a loud report, and high over his 
head sung a covey of slugs. He neither looked 
back nor attempted to order his confused mind, but 
ran without ceasing until from sheer exhaustion he 
dropped at the roadsule. 

Tc he viw two mounted policemen in 

splendid uniforms. He recounted his tale ; they 
looked at him severely, and one of them, beckoning 
with his finger, said, Follow^ us.’* 

He followed them for miles and miles. Of how he 
was subsequently examined, disbelievtal, threatened 
with fine and imprisonment, and at last escaped only 
by an appeal to his consul in Sienna, you may read 
in the interesting memoirs which he is about to 
publish under the title of Etruscan Wine and Song.” 

Meanwhile in Radicofani the brigand drinks and 
sings. 



THE HONEST MAN AND THE 
DEVH. 

A MAN who ])ri(l(*(l himself very justly ii})on his 
uneompromisin^ temper and love of Lruth had Llie 
misfortune the other iii^lit to 4vakg^il’*aboi>>':.ffec 
o’eloek in th(‘ morniu,<»' and to see tlie Devil standing* 
by his b(‘dside, who begged him that he (the Honest 
Man) should sell him (the Devil) his soul. 

“ 1 w ill do nothing of tlie kind/' said the Honest 
^lan in a mixture of slee[>iness and alarm. 

\'ery well/’ said the Devil, (juite obviously put 
out, ‘^you sliall go your own way ; but I w^arn you, 
if you wall have nothing to dp witli me I will have 
nothing to do with you ! ” 

ask for nothing better,” said the Honest Man, , 
turning ovef on his riglit side to get to sleep again, 

1 desire to follow Truth in all her ways, and to 
have nothing more to do with you.” With these 
words he began a sort oY regular and mechanipak 
breathing wdiich w^ained the Devil that the interview 
WTis now at an end. Tfie Devil, therefore, with a 
grimly went out of the l^edroom and shut the door 
smartly behind him, shaking all the furniture ; which 
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was a rude thing to do^ but he was very much 
annoyed. 

Next njorning the Honest Man^ before going out 
to business, dictated liis letters as was his wont into 
a phonognipli ; this little instrument (wlii(*h, by tlie 
way, had bt en inventtal by the Devil though he did 
not know it) is commonly used in the houses of the 
busy for the rec(‘ption of dictated corres])ondence, 
comic verse, love soniu ts, and so forth ; and if tlie 
busy also live by their pcui, the jdionograph sj)ares 
them the urc of this instrument. The floiu'st Man 
of whom V sn^ ak had no such ])rofession ; lu* used 
the pho agivi[)h for uis daily (*om‘sj)ondenc(‘, which 
was enormous ; he dictated his answers into it before 
leaving his privat(‘ house, and during the forenoon 
his secretary would take down those answers by 
reversing the machine and pulling it at a slower 
pace so tJiat what it said could t*asily go down u])on 
the typewriter. 

At about half-past five the Honest Man came back 
from his business, aiuDwas met by Iiis secretary in a 
very nervous fashion. 

I fear, sir,’' said the secretary, ‘‘that there must 
be some mistake about your correspondence. I have 
taken it down literally as was my duty, and certainly 
the voice sounded like yours, but the letters are 
hardly such as I wouW post without your first reading 
them. I have therefore forborne to sign them in 
your name, and have kept them to show you upon 
your return. Here they are. Pray, pray read them 
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in seclusion^ and advise me at the earliest moment/^ 
With tl^se Av%)rds the secretary handed the docu- 
ments to his bewildered employer, and \%^nt out of 
tile room with his eyes full of nervous tears. 

The Hon(*st Man jmt on a pair of gold^speetacles, 
exelianged these for some gold pince-nez, hummed 
twi(‘e, then began to read. This is what he read — 

27/6' Laurfih, 
rutriey Heath, SJl", 
Novevihcr 9. 

Deau Ti\nv WnKiiNsioE, ^ * 

Yes, I will come ff) \^hernside House 
next 'riuirsday, I do not know you well, aiul I shall 
feel out of ])laet‘ among your friends, but I need not 
sioj) long*. I think that to be seen at such a gather- 
ing, even for but a few nunnents, is of general 
advantage to my business ; otherwise 1 should cer- 
tainly not come. One thing I beg of you, which is 
that you will not ask me a number of private 
(piestions under the illusion* that you an' conde- 
scending. The habit is very oftensive to me, and it 
is the chief drawback I feel in visiting your house, 
I may add that tliough [ am of the middle classes, 
like your late fatlun*, I have a very pretty taste in 
furniture, and the inside oi your liouse simply makes 
me sick. 

I am, 

Very faithfully yours, 
John Roe. 
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II 

The LaureU, 

PuAiey S. IP, 

November 9. 

Ue\r Sir, 

Xo ; I will not entertain your proposal to 
use the Im])enal British Suction Ajiparatiis upon uiy 
ships. It may be a \ery good apparatus, and it 
might })ossibl} increase my profits by £"J0()() in the 
year, but the fact is that I am so wtJI to do it is 
hardly worth my while to bother about these little 
things. The bothci* of arranging the new installa- 
tion, |]u‘ risk that, after all, mv men might not 
know how to us ‘ it, has decided me. I note w^hai 
you say, that tb(‘ French, the (merman, the ftalian, 
the Russian, and the Fnited Stat(‘s Chnerninents 
have all bought your patent for use in their Navies ; 
but it does not influence me one jot. What are they, 
after all, but foreigners.^ Besides which, it is my 
experienc(‘ that somehowMW other I muddle through, 
and 1 hate having to tliink. 

\\'e are. 

Your obedient Servants, 

John Roi: iV Comp\n\. 

III 

Tin LaurdSf 

PiLtwy Ihath, >V. /F, 
Noumbi r 9. 

Dkar Doctor Burton, 

I v^ish you would come round 1>his after- 
noon or to-morrow^ morning and see my elde^ijt child, 
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James. There is not/hng whatever the matter with 
him^ but his mother is in a flurry, because some 
childrens with whom he went out to a ])arty the 
other evening have developed mumps, and his voice 
is husky, which she idiotically bdieves to be a 
symptom of that disease. Your visit will cost me 
Iwr) guineas ; hut it is well v\orth my while to spend 
that sum if only to avoid her intolerable fussing. 
My advice to you as man to man is, to look at the 
chiUrs tongue, give him some plain water by way of 
medicine, and go ofl* again as (juiek as you can. 
Your fe(‘ will l)e llu* same in any case, and it is 
ridicul(Mis to Avast(‘ lime over biWmess. ^ 

I am, 

Your sineen* friend, 

John Uok. 


IV 

T/ie Laurchy 
Pidaey Heathy W. 

Novemhcr 9 . 

Dkau Doctor Mii.ls, ^ 

I enclose live guineas and a subscription 
for your new church, [ confess that I do not clearly 
see wliat advantage this expenditure will do me, and 
I should liavV some hesitancy in setting down in 
black and white my reasons for sending you the 
money at all. Your style of jweaching is mono- 
tonous, 3'our doetri»u‘s (if they are really your 
doctrines) are particularly oftensive to me ; and after 
all w e ^ could get along perfectly w ell with the old 
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church. At bottom I think \his kind of tiling is a 
sort of blackmail ; you know I cannot^ afford to have 
, my namc^ left out of your subscription fist, and 
probably the same motive is causing many another 
sensible neighbour of mine to j)arl most reluctantly 
with a ]K)rtion of his propert}'. Perhaps the best 
way out of it would b(‘ to foian a sort of union and 
to strike all togetlier against your exactions; but I 
cannot be at the [lains of wasting ai¥y more time 
upon the matt(‘r, so luua^’s your live guineas and be 
hanged to 3^011 1 

faith full V and n s])eetfally yours, 

John Uok. 




Thr. 

Pvfneiflfi'uth^ //’. 
Xom fiber 


Dear Siu, 

I have reeei/ed A^onr estimate^ I'or the 
new conservatory ; 1 have figurc*d it out and 

* undoubtedly ytni will los(' upon the contract. I 
therefore accept it without reserve and»b(?g you to 
begin work as soon as possible. I fully appreciate 
your motive in making so extraordinary a bargain : 
yo'u know^ that I sliall make further alterations to 
the house, and you hope by throwing away a sprat 
to catch a whale. Do not imagine that 1 shall be 
misled in this regard. The next alteration I** have 
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to make I will accept the tender of some other 
builder as fruilible as yourself, and so forth to the 
end of tfie clia])ter. And I am. 

Your obedient servant, 

John Roe. 


VI 

The Laurels, 

Putney Heath, S.W. 

Norcniht'r 9. 

M\ Dk.wx Alice, 

1 will not send the small siiin which yon 
ask me as a brother to afford you, though I am w^ell 
aware that it would save you very poignant anxiety. 
My reason for a(‘ting thus is that a little annoyance 
is caused me when I have to disburse even a small 
sum witliont the chance of any possible return, and 
especially w lnm I have to do it to benefit some one 
who cannot make tilings uiufomfortable for me if I 
refuse. I have a sort of sentimental feeling about 
> ou, because you are my sister, and to that extent 
imy refusal ^Joes give me a slight, though a passing 
sense of irrision. lint that will very soon disappear, 
and when I balance it against the definite sacrifice 
of a sum of money, how^ever s^all, I do not hesitate 
for a moment. Pl(*ase do not write to me again. 

Your affectionate brothei*, 

John Roe. 
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VII 

"Fhc Laurel sf 
Putney Heathy JS IV. 

Kovnnher 9 

Deah Siij, 

I enclose a cheque for niy annual 

subscription to the local War Chest of the Part)". I 
beg you particularly to note that tliis subscription 
makes me the creditor of the Party to the extent of 
over £3000, counting interest at on(‘ above bank 
rate from the first vibscription. 1 liave carefully 
gone into this and there can be no error. 1 would 
further have you Jiote tliat 1 desire no reward or 
recognition for my disbursement of this sum beyond 
the baronetcy of wliieli wc s])ok(* the last time I 
visited you, in tlie preseiu'e of a third parly; and 1 
must conclude by assuring you that any lengthy 
negotiation would Ix^ extremely distasteful to me. 
You need not fear my attitiuh* in th(‘ apj)roaching 
election; I am quit(‘ indift’erent to parliamentary 
honours, I will take lln* chair five times and no 
more ; I am good for one large garden i)arty, three 
dinners, and a set of fireworks. 1 will have 
absolutely nothing to do with the printing, and 1 
Always at your service, 

John Roe. 

When the Honest Man had peiaised these letters 
he decided that they should not be posted in their 
present foim ; but upon attempting to amend them 
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he found liimself singfilarly lacking in those phrases 
whicli li(^ coi^ld usually discover so readily for the 
purpose? of his oorres))ondence. 

He sent, therefore, for his secret^^ry, and told him 
to re-wntt‘ tlu' letters himself according^ to his own 
judgment, wliieh that gentleman did with singular 
skill and dispatch, maintaining the cheques as 
drafted and j)utting ev(‘ry matter* in its proper light. 

That niglwt the Honest Man, who was sleeping 
soundly, was more annoyed than (‘ver at the re- 
appearance of tht* Devil at his J)edsi(le in the middle 
of tin* night. 

Now ,” said the Devil, “ lilfivi' I brought^ou to 
your senses } ” 

“ No,” said th(‘ lloiu st Man, composing himself 
for sleej) as before, you have not. You should 
have remembered that J have a secr(‘tary.” 

"^^Oh, the devil!” said the Devil impatiently, 
one eannot lu‘ thiiiking of everything ! ” And lie 
went out even more noisily than the niglit before. 

In this way the Honest MaA saved his soul and at 
the saiiu' time his face, which, if it w'cre the less 
valuable of the two organs, was none the less of 
considerable*, moment to him in this mundane 
spliere. 
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[r//r Main Ruom. over the Terrace of the Palace in 
Compirgne, yin. autumn night in I7<S‘2. llic I'oom 
is lit with n/aui/ ranSles^ and there is dancing. The 
(iiu\.i of France is f^esent^ the Fourty a'lul some few 
o f the neighbouring gent np among whom a Lady called 
Madame d* FscuroUes, about Jortij, silent, and rather 
timid. A gentleman about the ('ourt, a trifle older 
than herself ', stands by afid talks to her as she sits and 
looks at the dancing. He takes his title from Noiretidde 
in the Forer:, but he has never been there.] 

Madame n’KsruiioLLEs. 1 cannot see anything* in 
the Queen of what you say^ M. de Noiretable. She 
seems to be a little violent^ l)ut not vulgar. 

Monsieur de NoiuiyrAULE. It is jirecisely as you 
wilh but 1 confess she spoils a room fet' me. TJi*e 
truth is that if she jostled and elbowed sJie would 
jdease me better; she always looks as though slie 
would, I am disa})])dinted in my amusement. 

Madame d'Escurolles. M. de Noiretable^ she is 
a good woman, I can see it in her eyes, l^hey are 
* very frank. 
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MoNsiKtjR DE Noiretable. Oh! Yes! Madame^ 
they ar|' franV enough. They are being frank just 
now to lialf tlie room. Ugh ! I have Been market 
women looking so, but only at return from 
market (Jie pauses^. Have you ridden iro-day? 

Madame d'Kscijrolles {Jaughing gently). No, sir, 
I have not ridden. We do not ride at my age in 
(ompiegne . . . but, tell me, do you not think 
there is something majestic about the Queen ? . . . 
You m\ist remember I have not seen her for three 
years, and it may be you are* used to her carriage. 
But do you not admire that yoise of the head and 
that high maimer ; or ]KThaps 1 sliould say, have 
you not admired them ? 

Monsieur de Noun'TAULE. Oil ! yes, Madame, I 
have admired it, and i do, as also her hairdresser and 
her shoemaker. Am I not at Court? 

Madame D’lisc uiioLLEs. But they say it is at Court 
that she is leavSt admired ? 

Monsieur de NoIR^rrABLE ^(.v/focAW). 1 would not 
presume to say that ! (iod forbid ’ From what I 
have heard in the street I would say she was least 
admired in^ Paris, or, perhaps — (inndng ) — perhaps in 
the village* of Louveciennes . . . nay, I have for- 
gotten St. Cloud. St. Cloud would run Louveciennes 
liard. 

Madame d’Esc uiiOLLEs. I liave do doubt these 
names iire well known in Versailles. 

M<jnsieuk de Noiretable. Madame, Versailles 
knows everything and everybody, because Versailles'" 
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i$ tte Queen. For myself^ after many years in the 
full .view of Versailles and taking mf inoijey from 
Ver«ailles^«yet I cannot say I like Versailles. 

Madame d’R^jrolles (innocently). And why not, 
sir ? • 

Monsieur de Noiretable (looking caguely at the 
distant candles and speaking as vaguely). U]>on my soul 
I cannot say 1 . . . It may be tliat Versailles is too 
frank or perhaps there is too muclf poise about 
it ... it is certainly majestic. 

Madxmk i)’}iscuRoif.Es (as though 7nerely to continue). 
It must compare well with poor Com])iegne ! 

Monsieur de Noiretable (ceasing to look at the 
candles), I would not compare Versailles with (k)m- 
piegne because I have seen Versailles so much and 
Compiegne so little. Indeed, Madame (if you will 
believe me!), I have but twice visited Compiegne 
since my year in garrison there, but that was fifteen 
years ago, and in those days, as you will remember, 
it was your father who befriended me. 1 found 
Compiegne very hospitable, and if 1 have returned 
there too seldom I very readily acknowledge my 
error. 

Madame d’Escuroli.es (as though chaugc the 
subject). Pray, sir, do you not find Corn])iegne iiiucli 
older They say that age particularly affects 
Compiegne. 

Monsieur de Noiretabi)e (nhth a little hmnour). I 
know that I have aged, but I would not swear for 
Compiegne. Madame d’Escurolles (with enthusiasm)^ 
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I cannot forbear to tell you that Conipiegne in my 
eyes d^es not a^e, but grows. The walls of 
Compicgne are more subtle and her vroods more 
dee}) ; her air is more gracious am? full of certitude 
and })eace than in those days 1 s})eak of when she 
held me for a full year. 

M \i)AMK D’FiSOiinoLLKS. Oil! //e/// you. Monsieur 
de Noi Petal )le ! You were under no constraint. It 
was your garrison. 

Monsikou i)k Noiuktxhi.k ( rapidlt /). Madame, niy 
youth was held. Hut I have nl>t told you all of my 
own ageing nor of this return to (’omiiiegne. . . . 
You say the toxvn has aged also. Ah ! You should 
see other towns ! Tht're is in Com})iegne to-day, 1 
swx*ar to you, more deep and more desirable laughter 
than in the youngest and most virginal of towns ! 

Madame d’JWuuolles VVhy, M. de Noiretable, 
you grow^ lyrical ! (Smiiifig,) One would think you 
had seen too many towns ! 

MoNsiKiJii de Noiiietahle i^ighlhf and rapidly ^ A 
man in the Service must see many tow ns. ... It is 
not w' holly his choice. I volunteered as' w^ell, and 
saw more towns than I |)ositively needed, Madame ; 
to tell the t?Lith, a man is none the better for visiting 
too many towns. 

Madame d’Escuuolles. 14 is the a})})etite for travel, 
Monsieur, and the love of adveliture. 

Monsieur de NoiRETABra:. Precisely, Madame, you 
put it^very wxdl . . . the a|i})Ctite, Madame, and the 
love ... of adventure . . . you }:)ut it very well 
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indeed. (Ahrupily.) It led me to f)arbonue^ to 
Flome, «‘ind to (\ihors. 

• Madame /»’EscvnoLLEs (shuddering). Oh ! Monsieur 
de Noiretable ! \Vhat dreadful names I 

Monsieur* de Noiretable (Jightly). Not at all, 
Madame ! Not at all ! Delightful ! . . . but 
])assing, very passing ! Believe me, in the ])resenee 
of Com))iegne, no m/in desires to return^to Florae or 
to Narbt)nne, nor even to C.ahors. 

Madame n’FiSnmoLLEs. No . . . but lie may 
choose to visit otJier ])f;iees. 

Monsieur oi: \oiur*nBLE (^gf'a^'cli/). He may be 
eomjielled to visit them, Madame. (^She looks away.) 

Madame n’Fx i rolles (lv silent for a little while and 
then looks up at him as gravely). Must lie visit so many 
towns } 

Monsieur de Xoiretabi.e (ylightly lifting his 
shoulders). Oh! Must! Must! iVIiist is a strong 
word, Madame. But Doesy Does ; does is a w orking 
word, Madame. And i man does visit many towns, 
and he comes baek to Compiegm*. 

Madame n’FiSi’uRoi.LEs Qh ought fully). Sir, Compiegne 
Das age ujion it, thougli you art* pleased to e ill it by# 
prettier names. Compiegne is even sad with age. 
1 will not deny her eliarm, I will even eoneede her 
Ijeauty — but it is liarder than ever to-day to be 
content with Com])iegne. (^fVithei sudden change of 
tone.) We have spoken too much of cities. We old 
friends who do not dance treat the [>laee too niuch 
like a card-room, and we converse when younger 
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souls are full^of the music. . . . Tell me^ Monsieur 
dc Noin^'i table — since the subject is more consonant 
with music and with dancing* — are you fond of yerse iW 

Monsieur dk Noiretable {xol€7i^ihf). I dote upon 
it ! especially such verse as may be wnitfeen in praise 
of Compiegne. . . . 

Madame d’Esciirolles [/aug/ihig). Oh ! Monsieur 
de Noiretable, you begin to be ridiculous. Come, is 
there no verse you may cite as your favojiirite 

Monsieur de Noiretable. VVhy, Madame, I fear 
to secan even more ridiculous'if I quote Latin. 

Madame d’K-scurolles (good-himiouredh/). Not at 
all, sir ! We know Latin in Compiegne ! 

Monsieur de Noiretabi.e (grmh/). So 1 seemed 
to remember. Well, then, I conless my favourite 
verse is the Horatian Ode wiiich begins — 

Donee grains erain tibi . . . 
and whicii eiuls (//c speaks ghuvitighf) — 

. . Iraciindior Hadria 
i\:einn vivore ameiu ; ttHuini obeaiu libens I 

• 

MadamI: d’Ksuubolles {iloubifnlbl). Are you quite 
sure you have tlie Latin right {She ponders awhile.) 
For my ow n ]) irt I ]n’ef('r the simple songs of our 
owTi pe()[)le about here <and <the rhymes of childreli. 
Do you know' < 


Nous u’iions plus aux bois 
Les Liuritrs sont coupvs ? 
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^toNSIEUR DE NoTRfcTABLE (ultHOSt tJIflWllVIg). Oll ! 
Bless yoUj yes. Who does not. . . . Madi^ne 
(The ceases and the reverences fo the Qneefi 

he^n. Madame d' KscuroHes^ as she moves forward^ 
says in a Isw tone to Monsieur dc Noiretahle as she 
passes him, When do you next eonie to 
Conipiegne t ”) 

Monsieur oe Noiretaule (as he croes nut alone, to 

V O 0 7 

himself). When Conipiegne eoines to meet me half- 
way ; w’hieh is jierhajis a little diflieult for so iiiueh 
stone, ^ 
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« 

{Tho. Marf/i/ix de la Mise-en-Sckne is discovered 
irrilhtg a I a li.if/e inlaid fable. He is about years 
of af^e, and looks worse fhan lhai. He believes him- 
self to he alone in. the room, when he is somewhat 
sudden I If addressed from the open door by the Duchess 
i)K LA ’roi!i{-i)K- F orce, who has just entered. She is 
a woman of about oo, s( one what loo commanding. The 
place is rer.sallles^ and the time is 17.^).'^) 

The Duchess he l v Touii-de-Force. What arc you 
doing’, Monsieur de la Mise-en-Scene ? 

The Marquis de la Mise-en-Sckne (contmuing to 
write and without turning n ind), I am writing, Duchess, 
as you can jdainly sec. 

, Du«hess^ Unfortunately I cannot see through your 
body, but f see you are seated at a table, and from 
the i'onstrained altitude of your elbow and the 
awkward wagging of your head I can well believg 
that you are ocaniped as you say. 

The Marquis (^without turning round). Come, 
DueVess, would you liave me jump up like a bour- 
geois ? Shall I ask after your health, which I know 
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to be robust^ or luurniur something jiojite about y.our 
niece ? Shall I come and hold the door f](n* yoii^ or 
do any of* those things to which you are used in 
provincial liotefs - Or shall I go on writing? (/ie 
goes on wrifdHg,) (A pause,) i^Vhe Duc iikss walks into 
the roovi^ shuts the door rather noisib/, and sits down upon 
a chair. She sighs,) 

The Marquis (.v/?7/ writing, murmuring to himself). 

Indifferent ” ! Tut^ tut, liow does one spell 
^MndiHerent ” ? ‘‘You cannot be indifferent to my 
])lea” . . . “j)lea.”'t . . 1 know how to spell 
“ pica,” but how does oiu‘ sptdl “ indifferent ” ? 
(^Turning round for the Jtrst time to the Duchess and 
showing a set, half ironical face, with thin lips and 
steady grey eyes.) Duchess, how do you sj)ell 
“ indifferent ” r 

Duchess (carelessly). Oh, I spell it sometimes one 
way, sometimes another. But I belit;v(‘ there are 
two f's. 

Marquis (turning again to his letters). “ Indifferent ” 
(with two f’s) “ to my plea. . . .” (lie leans back 
and looks at the 2^aper with his head on one side as 
though he were exajnining a picture.) it looks all rigljt. 
Duchess. I ahvays go by that, thougli 1 think it is 
easier to tell whether a bit of spelling is right if you 
can see it in print. 

Duciib:ss (gi'avely). Ti thoroughly agree with you, 
Marquis de la Mise-en-Scem*. (A pause during which 
the scratching of the quill cofitinues.) 1 do not ^ think 
she will mind about the spelling ; but if 1 know any- 
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thing of her sex she will not read the end of the 
letter if you make it too long. 

Marquis (still 7viiting away husily), Ye»^ she will, 
for it is full of business. 

Duciikss (7viih some interest in her voice). Why ? 
What kind of business ? 

Marquis. Tm writing a propos/il of marriage. 
Madam. 

Duchess (really startled), flood heavens, Monsieur 
de la Mise-en-Setuie ! 1 always thought you were 

married 1 ^ 

Marquis (continuing to ivrite), Madame de la Tour- 
de-Foroc, that is the malicious sort of thing people 
say at Versailles about provincials. (He continues to 
write,) 

DdchEkSS. I don’t care liow much business you put 
into it ; if you make it as long as that she won’t I’ead 
to the end. 

Marquis. Oh, yes, she will. The letter isn’t very 
long, but I’m writing it out several times. 

Duchess. Really ! Your cynicism ! And suppose 
the various ladies meet, or suppose two of them 
accept you at once ! What then } 

Marqius (getting up (juickly), 1 never thought of 
that ! (He puts his le ft hand on to the hilt o f his sword y 
puts his right hand to his chi i, and thoughtfully paces up^ 
and down the room^ ^'es, Dtichess, that would be 
very awkward. In fact (going to the imndow and 
looking out ) — in fact, now that you have suggested 
it ♦ . , of course I might Avrite to the second and 
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* 

say I already had an engagemiint * . . but I tliink 1 
shiill drive tandem and not send off the^ second letfer 
•unt^l I hav^ received an answer to the first f nor the 
third until 1 have, received an answer to the second, 
and so fortl]^ . . . On the other hand. Tin glad I’ve 
got the work done, because tlie business part at tlie 
end is very eoniplieated. 

DueiiEss (a.y though to make conversation). Have you 
ever written a proposal of marriage befenv, Monsieur 
de la Mise-en -Seeing ? 

Marquis. No, DueUess, I have not: and, what is 
more curious, no lady has ever sliown me one. But 
I have a book in widen various forms of Uniters are 
set doMTi to be used upon different occasions in life. 
I have taken all the first part of this lett(‘r of mine 
from this book. The long part at tlie end whicli is 
all about business 1 got out of a letter from my 
solicitor. 

Duchess {(piietty, as she folds her hands upon her 
lap). If you will take my advice, Marquis, you will 
not put ill kSO mucli Inisiiu-ss upon the very first 
occasion. I should have asked — Have you actually 
met any of these ladies ? 

Marquis {stoutly. Yes, all of them, and one \>f 
them three or four times. Tell me, Duchess, since 
you knoAv sometliing of the world, in what form is a 
declaration most plea«ing } 

Duchess {serenely). By word of mouth, Monsieur 
de la Mise^en-Sceiie. 

Marquis. Oh, by word of mouth ! And •under 
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what conditions ? Oif horseback ? During a gentle 
stfoll ? In a •ball-room ? 

Dur infss. No, rather under the conditions of ordi- 
nary life^ in an ordinary room such^as this^ in the 
midst of one’s ordinary avocations. 

Marquis (.slops in his pacing np and down., stands near 
her, and, looking at her fixedly, .say.^') : 1 attach the 
great<‘st ])ossible value to your judgment and advice, 
l)uch(*ss. And 1 fear 1 have wasted a good deal of 
tim(‘ writing thosi* letters at the littk‘ table. Here 
is an ordinary room, here are wg both at our ordinary 
avocations, which consist in doing nothing, now 
sauntering up and down the fldors, now sitting upon 
chairs ; all is as you would desire it. are not on 

horseback, we an* not at a ball, w(‘ are not strolling 
through the |)ark. Will you marry im * } 

DiaaiEss (cowpo.sedhf). (’ertainly not ! 

Marquis. Oh, av(‘11 tlien. I’m very glad I did write 
those letters after all. It’s a great thing to have 
one’s work behind one instead of in front of one. 
But before I get to the t(‘diouS task again 1 do par- 
ticularly beg y<»u to consider my proposal, (lie .sits 
down in a chair opposite her and begins to Hck off the 
Jingers o f hi.*f^ lejl hand with the forefinger of his right!) 
My iirst point is this — — 

Duchess (wearily). Oh, Monsieur de la Mise-en- 
Seene, are you going to put ite under three heads ? 

M arquis. No^ Madam, I act in this fashion because 
1 have seen the attitude adopted invariably by all 
diplonfats when they would convince some great 
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and powerful Sovereign ; and my, first point is this : 
We know each other and we know tlie world. t)n 
the other Jiand^ we are not intimate fricntls^ which 
would be fataV. . We are both free. We are both 
careless as to differences in rank, 

Duchkss. I am not. 

MAUguis. Well, well, let us pass that: it is a 
matter one can soon get used to after the first years 
of married lift*. 

Duchkss. I assure you, you are wasting your time. 
1 have not the sligl jtest intention of marrying you 
or anybody else. Hut 1 will lielj) you to get 
marrie*d if you likt*. ^'My advict* will be useful to 
you^ as you say. And, first of all, show me those 
letters. 

MyXiiguis (^ivarmty). Thank you. Madam ; thank you 
a thousand times ! 'Fhis out* hert* is to Madame de 
Livaiidaii (Jiands her one letter and holdli the other ready 
in his hand). 

Du CHESS (glancing at it). It is too formal I 

Mauquis. This one (ite hands her another) is to an 
Italian lady, whose name 1 will get hold of before 
I write the direction outside ; for the moment it 
escapes mo, but >l»e is a Contessa, soiihething like 
Marolio, and 1 met her in a (*oaeh. 

Duchess (reads it). It is^ far too long. 

Marquis. This one* (he hands her a third) is to a 
distant cousin of mine in Madrid, formerly the wife 
of 

Duchess (in .surprise). But are they all w'idowls } 
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Marquis (^mi;e/y). *Yes, Madam, they are all 
widows — and all rich. 

Duchess (^sig/nng profoundly^ It certainly seems a 
pity that with your knowledge ^Versailles and 
your pleasant habit of friendship . . and your 
gallant record in tlie war . . . you should be 
compelled to such adventures. 

Marquis {Ugldlij). There ! there I Madam, do not 
pity me. Many a {)oor fellow is worse off* than I, 
'Fhe fourtli one . . . (i/e produces yet another letter,) 

Due HESS {ivaving it aside), no, I have already 
seen too much of that corres])ondence ! Trust me, 
Manjuis, it will all end in smoke, and may even 
very ])ossibly make you ridiculous. 

Marquis {apologetically). Madam, I have done my 
best. I liave })ut before you tlie very reasonable 
proj)osal that we should marry. I put it before you 
ill the very manner which you suggest. It did not, 
for the moment at least, meet with your apjiroval : 
and surely it was common-sense to keep my line of 
retreat open upon tlie four widows, by any one of 
which roads I might have fallen back after my 
defeat at your hands. 

Duchess (yhougldfully). No, I do not think we 
should get married. There are too many doubts. 
... I have seen such e^tperiments fail . . . and 
{shrugging her shoulders) succeed ... I confess I 
have seen them faif and succeed. 

Mar/^uis. Indeed } 

Duchess {still ruminating^ Inii in a quiet way). Yes.' 
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On one’s own land. . . . Yes^ that is how it 
always has to begin. And then there would be tlie 
•get;ting of ♦a jjost (she still coniinties to think it over^ 
frowning mth the^inie7'est of her subject ; at last she 
rises promptlff^ and looking the Marquis full in the face 
she says) : We have lialf-an-liour or more before the 
hunt comes liome. Wc will walk round the gardens 
together and give this very im]V)riant matter the' 
discussion it deserves. 

Mauqiiis {cheerfully). Jly all means^ Duchess^ so 
that you do not makuime miss ilie courier who is to 
bike tlic first of these missives. I am entirely at 
your disposal. 

Duchess. It is my deliberate advice* to you not to 
post the first of those letters to-day. Come ! (She 
goes out of the door in a rather ^najestic manner y and he 
followsy smiling. ) 
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THE FOG 

(v‘l yoii)i(j man in the uniform of a lAeuienani of 
Dragoons is riding on the edge of a ivood in a 
Ihich Jog, The month is the month of Novemhcry and 
the year is the year /The young man has a 

simple, open j'aee, leitli rather protuberant bine eyes 
and sandy hair. 1 1 is mouth is at a ha! f smile, and he 
does not seem to mind haring lost his way. Ills name 
is Hontroux.) 

T^outroi^x. 'rhe' luore 1 see of warfare the more I am 
astoiiislied ! . . , It is true 1 have tmly seen four 
montlis of it. . . . My father would be very much 
astonished if he eould see mesiow ! . . . My mother 
would be inort‘ than astonished : she would be 
positively alarmed ! On the otluu' haf^l (^musing) 
it a ^Teal veli(‘f to me, and woul4»be a still greater 
relief to lier, that 1 cannot hear the sound of fire- 
inns. . . . 'I'he more I sec^of warfare the more and 
more ])er))lexed 1 become. up at the edge of 

the 'Wood on his lejl.) Noxv xvhat is that wood } 
Before the fog fell I could have sworn we were in 
an oj)en rolling country with spinneys here and 
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there, and I could almost have*told juu^very roughly 
where we were and where the enemy were — more^r 
^ess — so to»sp(;jak — and now here is a horrid great 
wootl ! And wht^e am I ? 

(^Ai this imw%ni a ^single voice u heard throw jh the fog. 
The single voice belongs to a man called Mkthis. lie 
is as yet unseen,) 

Metris, Gel back a little I Wlien 1 sftid follow me 
I did not mean bunching up like a lot ol* dirty lines- 
men. 1 meant kee|^ing your spaces. . . . Charles, 
you are as pig-headed as ever ! There are times when 
one does not answ^er a su])erior, but tliere are other 
times when one does. (^Angrily,) Cliarles ! (f There is 
7 W veply,) Something has gone yery definitely wrong 
with uiy troop ! That is the worst of fog. 

(^As he says this he emerges in a vast and murky way 
into the vision of Boutroux, The two men stop 
their horses and look at each other through the 
mist,) 

Bouthoitx. Have 3 011 seen the Thirty-second 
^\v:Y\\\s>^Boutroua' perceives him to he a tall mqn 
(pate ten years senior, very lean, ifith menacing 
moustaches, and clothed in a conform with which he is 
unj'amiliar,) No, sir, I iTt^ivc not seen the Thirty- 
second. {lie salutes }Hth a sw(mL) 1 take it 3^)11 are 
an officer in the Republican service 
Boutroux {tcearily). Oh yes ! 

Metris (jvith elaborate courtesy). Then, sir, you 
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are my prisoner ! My name is Georges de Metris^ of 
lft:-yren in tins country, and my father's name will 
be familiar to you. ‘ , « 

Boumoux. Your fatlier’s name^is not familiar to 
me, sir. And what is more, wiy father'sjiaxne would 
not be familiar to you. For my })oor old dad (God 
bless him!) is at the present moment in Bayonne, 
where he is a grocer- -in a large way of business, I am 
glad to say.‘ And bilking of prisoners, you are my 
}u*isoner! It is as well 1 should tell you this before 
we go further. For if there* is one thing I detest 
more than another in this new profession of mine it 
is tlie ambiguity thereof, {fie mhi/es with his sword in 
rather an extravagant fashion and smiles broadly,^ 

Mkihis (^making his horse trot vp (pate close to 
Boutuoi'x and halting stifftp while he lowers his sword). 
Sir ! I should be loath to cpiarrel with one so youjig 
and evidently so new to anus. 

Boutkoux. And I, sir {lowering his swo>d as far as 
ever he can stretch), would ]>e still more loath to quarrel 
with ont‘ so greatly my senior and one evidently too 
used to this lethal game. 

Mkthis {biting his lips), I detest youi^ principles, 
sir, but 1 reSjjeet your uniform. *<*- 

Boutuoux. You have the advantage of me, sir. 
Your uniform seems to ^ne positively grotesque. 
But your principles I admire enormously. 

M ETUIS {stiffly). Sir, K serve the Emperor. You 
have heard my name. 

BolItroux. I have heard your name, and now that 
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you; tell me that you serve ih^ Emperor I am willing 
to believe that also. •So it seems* that we 4re 
enemies* J thought as m»cli when you firft showed 
out of the fog^ It was not your uniform which gave 
me this opinion, 

Metris. Then what is it ? 

Boutroux. It W'as your singular habit ot com- 
manding men who were not there. 

Metris {in a ho ill fig passion, tv hick /fv restrains). I 
did not come here, sii% for a contest of words. 

Boutroux (geniaUip patting up his sword). I take it 
you did not come hvvc with any direct motive. You 
got here somehow^ jdst as 1 did, and neitlier of us 
knows why. 

Metris (in extreme anger). But you will know wiiy 
very soon, sir ! And 1 hope I shall know why, too ! 
Sir, I call upon you to draw 1 

Boutroux (seating himself hack in the saddle with 
great ease while his hor.se munches the wet gras.s). Now, 
there you are. I have been a soldier oidy these few 
weeks, and I thought I had got hold of all the 
muddlenient there was ; lines '' wiiich aren't lines, 
and posiliions strongly held ” which anybody can 
walk round for fu^ ; and communications cut,” wlnl^n, 
as a fact, one could go right along them on horse- 
back, and destructive (ire ” that hits nobody, and 
^^'excellent moral ” vdieii one^s men are on the point 
of hitting one on the mx?e. But if you will allow 
me, sir, you positively take the prize in the matter ! 
You suggest the duello or some such phantasy. Do 
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you want us to fight ^(iih these cavalry swords from 
th^ saddle ? 

Mktris. 1 do not know* if you are tryirig to gain 
tirne^ sir, I suggest that you should meet me on 
foot here and now\ 

Boutroux. What ! and lose my horse ? 

Metris. Sir, we can tic the two beasts by their 
"oridles, and w'c can liang their bridles so tied to the 
bran cl i of out‘ of tliese trees. 

Boutroux ( fronmhig). I have a very short experi- 
(‘lice of warfare — I think I have said that before- - 
and I hesitate to correct a man of your experience. 
But if you can really lie two bridles together and 
then have enough leather left to gt‘t it over the 
branch of a tree, you’ll teach me something about 
tlu‘ art of camjiaigning of which I was (juite inno- 
cent. . . . {Gelling down from his horse,) Come, I think 
in the Krench service w e have a better way than that, 
(//e nnhuckles one end of Ihe snaffle-rein.) You see {looh- 
ing up genially)^ Ave leave the curb on. If I had time 1 
Avould explain to you w hy. .* . . Now', sir, will you 
not unbuckh* the end of your snalHe-rein 

, Metris (slifflij). No, sir, I will not. 

'’BouTRou\\(.s7g/n72g). fhey are al^the same ! l^he 
service simjily fossilises them, especially, it w^ould 
seem, the enemy ; though f confess {turning court- 
eously lo Metres and bowing lo hhn) you are the first of 
the enemy I have ever met. 

Mex'^us {restraining himself). Pray, sir, do not delay. 

Boutroux {full of good humour). 1 will not ! See^ 
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1 pass luy snanu‘-rein in tlie Ruckle of ^our 

horse’s curb ; and parfion me, sir, but what a fine 
horse ! it^yours or the Knn)eror’s ? 

Mktris (imnnouslif). It is mine*, sir. 

JhuiTHon^. Kei‘p it. 'fliis ( jerhin^ his thumb at his 
weedif vioimt) bt‘lou^s to the li(*))ublie -if it is still a 
Hc*j)iil)lic, for news travels slow ly to the armic'S. At 
any rate*, it doesn’t belonjjj to me. {Hr slowhf takes 
the end of his snajfle-rrin and Untks for something to 
fasten it to; he shakes his head doubt fu/fj/. At fast, 
holding the end of //m« snajf/e-rein in his left hiuul while 
the t'H'O horses begin, to browse peace fuUif, he draws his 
sword with his rights and putting himself in a theatrical 
posture^ says) : ('ome on, sir, I’m damned if 1 will let 
go of these hors(‘s. 

Metris {solemnly), I do not jest upon these 
occasions. 

lh)UTHoii.v. Ncitlier do 1, sir. Indt^ed, I Jiave not 
been in such an occasion before ; and 1 make it a 
rule never to jest when I do anything for the first 
time. Come, dra>v, and put yourstdf in a posture of 
defence, or, by Meaveii (so far as these two animals 
will allo>v*ne) I will make a mincemeat of you wifeli 
my sword. 

M ETUIS {boiling over). This far more^ than any 
geutlcman can endure ! me stands before IJouthoux 
?vith his left hand elendted behind h^s back, his right foot 
well advdneed, and his sabre in tierce.) Now, sir. 

Boutroux fvery simply f Now ! {Nothing hajf^ens.) 

Metris. Sir^ are you upon your guard } 
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Boutuotjx, More or l<fss {jerking the horses). Garrup ! 
(7o^*Metkis) Excuse me, sir/ it seems that even in 
browsing grass this liorse'of mine has a evil of a 
hard mouth. He nearly sprained my wrist. . , . 
Well, then, are you upon your guard "t 

M ETUIS {vourieoushf), 1 am. 

Boutroux {as in surprise). Oh, you are ! {lie gives 
a Irejuenclous cut at the point of the neck\ which his 
opponent skit flit I tj panics and frplics to by a thrust.) 
Nt^ver , . . {^rapidly parrying a sharp snccessio/i of 
Itmtsts tiatt follow from his opponent) never . . . thrust 
. . . with a light cavalry sword. ... I don’t know 
much about (Ah, you missed^’ that !) — much »about 

. . , this business. Hut {Ue suddenly gets round 

inside MEX^ns’ guard, but has the misfortune to cut with 
a spent blow into nothing better than cloth. They 
disengage.) 

Metkis. Sir. you play well enougli for a man wlu» 
is uninstructed, but 1 warn you you are depending 
u]>on luck. 

BonTHoiTX. I k)iow that. Luckily for me my mind 
is divided, and I can form no plan. For these 
a^iimals at the end of the snaffle-rein have nearly 
])ulled my aVm off. However, Ic'i^- us have a second 
Iwut. The great thing for men like me is not to 
])lan too much. {J oices are heard through the fog^) 
Sir, let me warn you like a gentleman, though my 
father is but a grocer, and yours for all I know a 
Rouge Dragon, that I hear the voice of one ’who is 
most nulubitably my Colonel. And talking of his 
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pi’ofession^ he was, at tlie outbreak of this regrettable 
oampaigii, a biitclier In Toulouse. He is a 4cry 
brutal man, ^)iit 1 will nob detain you, for* your time 
is short 

Mktuis. ^This is more than 1 will stand, 
engage, and Mktuis, whose blood is now up and who means 
business, gels Boutuoux with a slash on the cheek at the 
third pass,) 

'i'liE Colonel {jww apparent through the thick fog, 
with a group of mishj Jigures behind him). Do I interrupt 
you, genllenn'ii ? * 

J^of'Tiioex {wi(h great respect). My Colonel, I had 
the misfortune lo be separated from my troop dining 
the fog, but I iiave taken this man (^pointing at the 
Austrian with his sword) })rjsoner^but only aft(‘r a sliarj) 
passage of arms, during which, my CVdonel, 1 have 
been wounded. (lie points to the scratch on his cheek,) 

Colonel (coldly), lieutenant Boutroux, you shall 
have forty days, (lie turns to a soldier.) Undo that 
scrimmage of bridles. (The .soldier obeys him, lie 
turns lo Metris icilh great courtesy.) 1 take it, sir, 
you are an ollicer in the forces of the Kinperor and 
that you k(»ld his commission ? 

Metris. Und(ji?btedly. 

Colonel. Then, sir, you will follow me, for 1 take 
it you constitute yourself my prisoner. (Turning to 
an offlcer upon his rigid.) Major (dement, you will see 
to the enforcement of iny sentence uj)on Lieutenant 
Boutroux. Pray add upon the record that hiii jested 
with a superior officer when discovered, separated 
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from his command, fei^eing with a member of the 
ene\iiy’s forces. The lirigadier may deal with the 
complaint as he choost‘S. 

BoDTiioux. LJ]>o!i my soul, the lono(‘r I follow it, 
the less I comprehend the career of arms ’ 
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When 1 was in the Freiieh Army 1 niet many iiien 
who ]ia(l a coiisiant tradition of the military past. 
These wm^ not in regiment, hut one eame aeross 
them in the garrison town where* we wen* cpiart(‘re‘d, 
and among others thtTe was an old man whose falip'r 
had fought in tiu* Peninsula and w ho r(‘tained a very 
vivid family memory of those ^ars. From tliis old 
man 1 gatliered in partieular Avhat 1 had learned in 
general from reading, an impression of the Spaniard 
as a soldier, but that im])ression was false. It was 
false for many reasons, but (*hiefly for this : that 
Spain, like tJic United Kingdom, is very higJdy 
differentiated indeed, and ])rovinee differs from 
])roviiiee to an extent hardly ever grasped by those 
who have^imver visit(*d the eoimtry. 

When, many years later, I had the (>pportunity t(» 
visit Spain, this was the first point I untyped. It is 
particularly striking in th« mountains. You wn‘ll find 
yourself with one tj^pe of ma^ talking Catalan in 
some small modern village. ; the way in which he 
tills his garden, the way in w Inch his Jmuse fj built, 
and the way in whicli he bargains w ith you, are all 
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iiati|^e to his race. You set off over the hills and 
l)y eveniiijj you come to another village more diffei^ 
ent than is a Welsh villageVrom an Enf^ligh one, for 
you have crossed from Catalonia into Aragon. 
Tlieu^ again^ the boundary of the Basque^ Provinces, 
or at least of the Bascjuc race, is as clean as a cut 
v'ith a knife. One may argue indefinitely whether 
tJiis is because the Basques have preferred the 
peculiar climate and soil of their inhabitance or 
whether it is Llieir energy and tenacity which have 
chang(‘d the earth, but there it is. The Basque is 
much more s(‘parate from the people around Jiim 
than is evi*n (if he will pardon my saying so) the 
Irishman of the VVT‘st from the Scotchman of the 
Lothians. 

There is another form of differentiation in Spain 
which is so striking that I hesitate for adjectives to 
descu’ibe it lest those adjectives should seem exces- 
sive ; but 1 will say this, it is more striking than the 
contrast between the oasis and the desert in Africa, 
and that is pretty strong. l*mean the difterentia- 
tion {)rodiieed by the sudden change from the high 
plateaux to the s(*,a-p]ains. The word «da-plains ” 
is not strietlj accurate, the belt rinjuing back from 
the Medit,erraiiean sometimes looks like a plain, 
sometimes like an cnclosedi valley, more often it is a, 
SN'^stem of terraces, jiills upon ^lills, but at any rate 
when you are once out the influence of^tlie sea 
and o|V to tlic high plateaux wliich form, as it were, 
the body of the Spanish square, you pass from 
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luxtirianoe to sterility^ from* ease to ^hardship, anr 
&om the man who is c'flways wdllin^y to smile to^tho 
stoic. 

Then^ again, you liave the contrast bet^\cen Anda- 
lusia and everything to the north of Andalusia. 
Andalusia was the very wealthy pari of Spain under 
the Romans. It must always rtinain the very 
w'ealthy part of Spain so far as agriculture is cofP- 
cerned. It has easy communications find a climate 
like nothing on earth. Therefore, when the Moor^^ 
came there tliey fouvd a large, acti\e, and instructer 
Christian population, and they ruined x\nda1usia less 
than any other part' of S]>ain. ^^ay, in some od( 
(and not very pleasant) way iliey married the Asiatic 
to the European, and the liuropeair solidity, the 
European power over stone, the European sense of i\ 
straight lino, were in Andalusia used by the vague* 
imagination of Ihe Asiatic to Ins own purpose, with 
marvellous r(*sulls. All this has produced a (juile 
distinct type of man ; and it is remarkable that, as is 
to be found in so many similar eases in Europe, the 
people exactly limitrophous to Andalusia on the 
north arc peculiarly sparse, impoverished and alone. 
There lies tlie ^vide and arid sweep o^ La Mauc^li;i, 
imperishable in European letti rs. 

Now, having said so ipuch as to this liigh differ- 
entiation of the Spauisli people (and one could add 
much ihore ; tlie Asturias^ always unconquered ; the 
Atlantic tides and rivers, the tideless Eastern har- 
bours, the curious poverty of EstremadurK ; the 
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French experiments Madrid and its neighbour- 
ho<^l, so utterly ill-fitted t© the climate and the 
genius of Spain), let me say somej^hing of the 
wSpanish unity. 

No nation in Kuro])e is so united. By which I do 
not nuNin that no other nation is so homogeneous, 
(‘ven iji those (lee)> tilings which escape superficial 
^jft'erentiation. 'Hu' Spaniard is united to the 
Spaniard by the three most powerful bonds that can 
bind man to man -religicm, historical memory, isola- 
tion. It is not to be admitted by any careful 
Iravt'ller that the rt‘ligious emotion of the modern 
vSpaniard is either comliative or profound. Indeed, 
I know of nothing more remarkable than the passage 
from Spanish to French thought in this respect. 
You leave, l(‘t us say, lliu'sca ; you noti(‘e at the morn- 
ing Mass a moving and somewhat small concourse of 
worship]K*rs, few <‘ommunieants, but above all in 
the temper of the jilace, in the written stuff of the 
somewhat belated newspapers, a sort of indiflbrence ; 
as though the things of the sou'l muddled tlirough.” 
You bicycle a long day to Canfrane, the next day 
you are over the hills (and Lord ! what hills), and 
there you a^*e in the seetliiiig vjit of the great 
French quarrel. From the little villages right uji to 
the majestic capital, Foidouse, you feel the puls«ation 
inereasing. Religion and its tiuemies are there at 
war. The thing is v‘ital, .‘qid men are quite feady to 
die on ^dther side. Of this, 1 say, you find little or 
nothing in wSpain ; nevertheless, religion does bind 
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the Spaniard to the Spaniard, and it " binds him 
firmly to his kind. For^the very fact that there ‘’is 
so little opposition, while it j>roduces so jViuch in- 
^lifference, j)roduces also a singular national contempt ; 
and every man s])t^iking to every other man knows 
with precision liow that man's mind stands uj>on the 
ultimate things, liow careless he is and yet how secure. 

Again, the S{)aniards are united by that profound 
historical meinorv wliieh is a neeessitv to all nations 

O' 

arid a peculiar asset in those who retain it alive. W<" 
in tin's country feel l^lie appetite for an historical 
memory ; we attempt to lalisfy that appetite by the 
creation of legtiids; 'we <*all ourselves ‘^Anglo- 
Saxons ” — there is even, I believe, a notable body 
which will have us descended from the ten Lost 
Tribes. The French satisfy that' ap})ctite by rca ur- 
ront experiences : tlie reigii of the (Irand Monarcjue, 
the Uevolution, 1870. (llorious or tragic, eat!h 
national experience gives a new ini])etus to the 
liistoric memory of the French ];eo])le. Not so the 
Spaniard, All Spain is ^)ouiul together by the enor- 
mous recollection of the Recompiista. Here is a 
^)n»vince in which the Faith and the Roman Order 
Avere not recovered by persuasion (as avc.s the <*asc 
with Britain) hur were utterly lost (as was the case 
with Africa for so long) but were got ba<*k mile 
by inile as tlxe prize of, hard fighting. That fighting 
%as, so to speak, tlie vexy trade' of the Spaniards, 
from tlie^me when Charlemagne was a little boy to 
vthe time when Henry VIII was a little boy. All the 
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story of oiir Rurope^in growth, the time when we 
v%"re made, tlic time whkli is to the Frenchy;he 
HceompKshmeiit of thein unity, to 
foundation of their institutions, to 
development of their art, that to*the Spaniard is the 
story of the R(*eonquista. And the \fiddle Ages, 
which have impressed tlieinselves uiM)n every Euro- 
})ean nation as tlie glorious transition of youth im- 
])resses itself uj)on the sad memory of a man, stand 
to the Spaniard for the Reconquista. This has 
nothing to do witli his knowledge of names or witli 
what is called Isdueation.” It is in the blood. 
'Fhe best j)roof of its result iS this, that tlie English- 
man invariably says of the Spaniard that, wdiile other 
nations sliow dilferenees of manner changing from 
class to class, tlie i^jianiard is always a “ gentleman.” 
The word ‘^gentleman ” is a very meagre word, hut 
on the Avhole the man wlio uses it best means the 
tradition of the Middle Ages, and especially of the 
fighting men w^hicli the Middle Ages produced, and 
the Sjmniard evervw here shews the external qualities 
of those men. P'ur instance, you cannot insult him 
with impunity, and that characteristic, •though W'^ 
ftften writc^it down, is one which in other nations, is 
somewliat rare. Take the modern lur all in all, atfd 
outside Spain, if you insult him he will usually argue. 

iMually, the S])aniards arc hpund together by their 
isolation. I^rom *the f5traits of Gibraltar to the 
Pyrevees, different as province is from province, you 
feel Vverywiiere sometliing quite separate from that 
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which lies north of the Pyrenees, and from the 
Pyrenees on, all over tlie west of Europe. Roais 
a-re an exception, paths the rule ; the hours cff meals, 
the very habit in the weariiii^ of the clothes, the 
form of salutation, the mule takin^r the place of the 
horse, the perceptible restraint in every kind of con- 
verse, all these mark out the harsh soil which lends 
a perpetual note of nobility to the story of Europe. 
No man who has ,known Spain but would Ix^ ai>le to 
say, if he were taken there blindfold, and suddenly 
show n his surrouiidin/:s, This is S[)ain.’' The 
frontier Is sharp, the division elear, the isolation 
absolute. 

The limits of these few pa^vs forbid me a 
thousand things in this respect. 1 wisli 1 could 
describe (for instance) how- there is in every Spanish 
building, from the least to tlui gri‘atest, sometliing 
at once sevens and strange. Bow ling into that great 
harbour of Barcelona one sees the Custoins House, a 
building witli wings. Coming over the northern 
slopes of the Cruadarraiua one sees Segovia sailing 
out iu some immort.al way as though the cathedral 
ind palace Intended to attempt the air. wSpain lives^, 
and will revive by such imaginations. 

It should ne added, by way of closing these few 
notes, that the Spanish man is not only silent (which is 
perhaps a fault in him) but square, and so liealthy in 
his limbs and in his mind that w hen he is rested and 
can speak again sometliing will be chang^^d in 
Europe. 
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'riyoHE is*a province of' Euroj)e where a (lt*acl ])lain 
stretclies out upon every side. It is not very ex- 
lendt cl if you judg(‘ by the J^iaj) alone^ it is [)erha))S 
l)ut twenty-five or thirty miles from its centre to 
either of its boundary ratines ; but to the eye it 
seems infinite^ for it lies under that f^rey weather of 
the North in which the imagination exaggerates 
distance and so easily eonceives imaginary flatnesses 
extcuiding everywhere beyond the mist of the horizon. 

In the midst of this plain there rises most abru|)tly 
a little market town. It stands upon a eonical hill 
some ‘K)0 feet in height, and the impression it gives 
of being a rock or an island fs enhanced by the height 
of its buildings, which, as is the case Mdth nearly all 
jnediieval work, are designed for a generifl effect, anA 
Are, whether consciously or unconsciously, as well 
planned and grouped as though ()hh artist had 
sketched tlie wliole and ^lad left an inviolable design 
to posterity. 

In this litth^ town I (liad business some‘'yeavs ago 
to stop for the night, and when the next^ morning I 
found that there were two liours betw^een my break- 
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fast and my train I walked out un to the/*rest of the 
liill^o see the view and tA think about the }>ast. 
j^as autumn,; % the many artifieially ali<)fiu*d trees 
fwhieh bordered the winding, dcs(‘rted avenues all 
round 'th(‘ edge of the height Avere losing their 
leaves ; the air was singularly clear, and the effect 
of the small but isolated Jieight upon Avhicdi one 
stood was very strong. 1 (*ame to the north-eastern 
corner of llie huge ramparts whicli still sPirround the 
little place, and th(‘re 1 found a most interesting 
man. Ht' was upon tl>e h(»rder between Avhat are 
called iio>v-a-days middle age and old age ; that is, he 
was an old man, and if he lived would soon he a 
very old man. He was (‘n*et and spare ; he was 
short, and he had all the bearing^of a man who has 
been perpetually trained, and, inde(‘d, 1 found out 
when I gut to know him ])etter that lu* liad seen 
serviee in Africa and in Hussia and in Mexico, three 
very distant ])laees. He had never, however, risen 
beyond the rank of colonel ; he was a gunner, and 
exceedingly poor, and he was finishing his life alone 
in tliis little town. J’hey gave Iiim meals at the 
l^tel for a sum agreed upon betA\ (K‘n them. Wherc^ 
he lodged he did not choose to tell me, h.it 1 fanc}'* 
yi some very ^iiieJip and ruinous little room under 
one of the big Flemish roofs of tiie place. His only 
jTleasure was to take tlisese walkn .about tlie town, to 
read liis newspaper before it was iwenty-four hours 
old, and to remember the trade in which lie hadbeen 
engaged. 
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We sat tqf^ether oA tlie very edge of the rampai% 
aJW I asked liiin, since it ^as his business to know 
so niiiclf about these thiftgs, whetlier ^hf place would 
ever in his opinion enter once again into the scheme i 
of Kuropean war. 

Me told me that this was absolutely eerbiili ; he 
said there was no field so small nor no village so 
forgotten, but in its cycle was swept by one or other 
of tlxpsc aitnies which the peojdcs of Euroj)e send 
out one against the othcn*, pursuing various ends. 
'J'his little town in which wq sat had never seen an 
enemy for over two hundred years ; yet there 
beneath us was the enormous evidence of its j)ast. 
'I’he trench was like a street fifty feet or sixty feet 
deep, as the house fronts of a street arc^ as wide at 
least as the narrow streets of any of these old towns, 
and on the further side the enormous heap of earth, 
and beyond it the level descent of the glacis. Mere 
was a town not larger than some of our smaller 
English cathedral towns, Ely for instance, yet having 
round it such a mighty eftdrt and ])roof of military 
determination as would to-day seem worthy of a great 
city. These fortifications ran all round the place, tli^ 
two only gates in and out of it (through which ran 
the great road which linked the stronghold with the^ 
capital) were flaiiked bv siu*h works as the great 
modern forts occasi; aally sliow, and upon every point 
of its circumference on^ perceived the fixed will of a 
crushing Government responsible for all tiie destinies 
of a nation that this place should be inviolable. 
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My companion said to me : Many ipen choose 
mar^y things as their cxahiples of the way in whioh 
nothing can I’cmainJ and to most men the 

•best example is the change of taste in art or letters. 
Hiey point oiil^ great buildings put up with infinite 
i‘are by nu‘n who loved them with all their souls 
seem tawdry to an immediate ])ostenty ; and they 
wonder why verse winch was supreme in tlieir child- 
hood is ridiculedi in their old agt‘. Bui to me the 
most formidable proof of our futility is to be found in 
works fiucli as these. ♦I'hey succeed each other all 
over Europe. Long befort* our written record began 
you have the Cyclopa»an Wars ; what you can see in 
'luscany and further oast in tlu^ Mediterranean. 
You have the Uoinan entrenchments, and the 
mediieval castles^ and the new system of Vauban 
which the Italians (Teated, and of which this earth- 
quake before us is the finest work. And c^ach in its 
turn bears on into its future the stamp of futility. 
Something changes in man : he makes a new^ Aveajion 
(or he forgets the old), ^le develops a new method 
of attack or a different mood in connection with war ; 
nay, his ver5^ desires in the matter of victory change,, 
for he will desire, in one generation gh*ry, and in 
^another profit] and in a third the mere occupation of 
a particular piece of sacr<;d land. And as these 
human things change «n him, sfi^ the fortification of 
his cities become like garni 'juts out of fashion and 
are useless for their puqaose and are thrown asiie.*' 
You might then say/* said I, that those who 
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fortify lo-d^iy are fovdish ; and^ for that matter^ you 
i(ijg’lit add that those who have fortified in tho'^f^ast 
w(u*e foolish, h'or sinei^ eaeli in tunv^isi j)roved to 
wrong with regard to the future, eaeli generation* 
might have s])ared itself this enormous labour.’' 

You arc right wlien y(Ui call it (uiormoiis labour,” 
said he, “ but you art' wrong when you say that it 
was ever futile. What a labour it is only those know 
who Jiave looked closely into and n.'editated u})on the 
fortifications of the past. The chalk hills and ram- 
parts thrown up upon them by men perha})s who 
could use no spade and who de})ended for carriage 
upon baskets, w hich we to-day, when we estimate 
tliem in a modt'rn method, reckon in fantastic sums 
t>f money ; and this was done to deftaid, we know 
not wdiat, by men every record of w hom has perished. 
The ancit'iif walls of the (*iti(‘s are much the largest 
and the strongest buildings they can boast, and much 
the most enduring. The transformation of a city 
tw'o lumdred y<‘ars ago and more, wlien hardly a 
frontit'r ]>lace of Europe but* had its elaborate system 
of main and out works, proves tl)e same labour. 
|!ohsider little Bayonne, never other ^tfian a littK. 
h)wn, and^ et flanked with a work wiiieh must luive 
meant more than tlie building of a nuJdern railway.-.' 
And then, lastly, consider’ to-day the great garrison§ 
circled with forts : ♦.^»j>ezia am^ Metz, and the French 
• frontier garrisons, and Antwerp and tlie line of the 
M eii&e. And evt'ii, at tlu‘ far ends of the world. 
Port Arthur, which, though it was never finished^ 
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waste have been aiuong the gi:eatest of Ml Yes, it 
is ^toil if you like and that is why those who oojjirt 
defeat by boa^tin^' sliirk it or ridicule it,” 

But they are right to I'idicule it,” said 1, 
‘^^siiicg time itself ridicules the walls of a city, and 
since it can be shown that no city has been made 
impregnable.” 

“ You use a false argument,” he insisted ; it \k 
as tliough you were to say that because, all men die 
therefore no man should live. These trenches aiid 
these walls and these circles of isolated forts to-day 
procur<‘ for men wh(» fight under their shouldt'r a 
draft ujxrn I'iim*. 'I iiat is what fortification is, and 
that is why all wl\o have (‘ver underslood the art of 
war liave fortified ; and all who, upon th(‘ contrary, 
liavt‘ in one way or another failAl to understand the 
art of war, whether because they secretly desirt‘d to 
avoid arms or whether because they believed them- 
selves invincible (wdiicli is tlie most inimilitary mood 
in the world !) have failed to fortify.” 

have heard it s-.Wl,” I answtavd him, ‘^in tlie 
schools wliert; such tilings are taught, that the 
Romans, ;ui thev were the chief mastc*rs of war, were 
also the most plodding in tlie use of th^ spade, ami 
that not oul^ ,,Juld they fortify permanently every 
militaiy post, but that they cast uj) a square field- 
W'(jn-k round them every niglp wherever tlie army 
rested.” • 

The Kttie spare old gunner shrugged his sho^dders. 

They would have found it awkward,” he said, to 
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\lo that in Ihe case a single battery quartered 
duifing manoeuvres in a country house. Butrin 
general you are right : t4ie Romans^ ^ho were the 
great masters of tlie art of war, thought of the spade 
and of the sword as of twin brothers, only the, sword 
was llie more noble^ and in a fashion* the elder of 
Ihi*, two. At any rate, certainly tliose Avho are in 
<'he tradition of tlie Romans perpetually fortify. . . 
Then lie fe^hed me abruptly : Since you are a 
foreigner and since you say that you have travelled 
(for I had told him of my travels when, we made 
acquaintance), have you not noticed that wlierever 
men are boastful or inept they despise fortifications, 
and that it is absent, and that th(‘ liases of their 
military action, their depots, tlieir political centres, 
their harbours and dockyards lie open ?” 

1 cannot tell,” J answered, “ for 1 have no know- 
ledge of such things.” 

“ Well, you find it is so,” lie said, and he walked 
away. He was much ruder and more long-winded 
than if lu' had been in tlie Rivalry, but you cannot 
have everything at once. 
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One dny 1 IkuI occasion to travel^, at tlio expense 
of a fund more or less andcerlainly collective^ 

in a iviihvay train >f which tiu* (‘arria^ts were 
wagon.s-(lc-lim\ It was by its description a train 
fot the Very Uich^ yet fe\v of that ninnerous class 
were travelling in it, for it was going in the d(‘]>th 
of winter from one of the most desolate highlands of 
Europe to another of Europe’s most ollensive dest iis. 

I had business with one and the other. 

There was in the dining-car of this luxurious train 
a gentleman who sat opposite me. Me was dressed, 
as arc so many of liis class, in boots and striped 
trousers and a black coat and waistcoat. had on 

ir‘i quiet tic^ of grey silk and wiiat is called u}>on t^je 
Continent an English <*ollar. He was#nearly baWl, • 
but his cye^ were determined, and his moustaches 
were of the shape and seemed to be of the size of 
buftalo’s luH’ns. Thejiwere ol '^mebillic colour and 
looked like steel. 

It is fh^ custom on the Continent of Europe for 
males when they meet to accost each otlier, even if 
they have not been introduced, as indeed is the 
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custom (if will observe it narrowly) of the mass 
of tile ))opulation at home, ^'here is, indeed, a sb^iy 
of a mah wlio stood upon tlie brid;^^^ at Lyons 
wrin^ijii>' his hands and shoutin*;* out as he gazed 
ii]K)n the arrowy Rhone wdiieri was bj'aring •'down 
very rapidly a drowning human head : Will no one 
introduce me to tliat gentleman that 1 may save 
ti’im ? Lor 1 am an excellent swimmer.” Hut this 
story \vould not aj)j)ly to tlie mass of males upon the 
ContiiRMit. We therefore were ready to accost each 
otht'r. lie s})oke to me in a (iurioiis language w hich 
1 believed to lx; Hungarian — for though 1 do not 
know' Hascpie 1 should hav(' recognised the Hascjue 
terminations, and Idnnish would not b(‘ iis(‘d in the 
West of Kuro))e, and shv(‘ for Has(jiu‘, Hungarian, 
and iMiinish all (dher tongues have sometliing in 
common, i'he Teutonic dialects, though tluy are 
infinile, can at once be distinguished, and a Russian 
d<x‘s not addr(\ss you in his ow n tongue in a foreign 
country. When, therefore, this stranger man had 
s])oken to me in this tongue*wiiich I )xdi(‘ved to be 
Hungarian, I replied to him gently in the Limousin 
dlah'ct as being the most southern with^wliich 1 had 
any acquaiiflCaiua", and upon the ])rineiple, that with 
foreigners the more southern you aft! the better 
clianc(‘ you Jiave. He iuiswered in pure Italian, 
which is of no use^'o nu^ Uspoke to him then in 
the Lr(‘nch of Paris, wdiich he understoofi ill, but 
did not speak at all. At last we tumltled upon a 
mutual language, which, for the honour I bear you, 
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I will not name; but it was lun Iher Latiii iior Arabic, 
m<% the language of the*Clrenoese ; and if 1 callt^H it 
lingua fraiH'A you would feel a legitimate annoy- 
ance, ^ 

We had i 4 «)t s])()keti of many things l)efore he told 
me his own characteristies, wliieh were lliese : that 
he was a brave man but modest ; that he had a con- 
tempt for riches, and was content to live u]>on llTe 
small income derivable fnan funds iifherited from 
his father ; that lie revered the memory of his 
fatlier; that he vvas»devoted to his jnuther_, who 
lived in a modest w.iy iu a provincial lowui, hating 
tin' ( xiravagance of the capital, lie further told me 
that he had bciii by j>rofession a soldier, and uj)on 
my asking w hether his stoical lif^' wau*e not diversified 
by some amusement he answei’cd that he had per- 
mitted himself certain recreations, but only those 
befitting the uniform he wore, and Jiotably w%‘is he 
addicted to the eliase of wild and powerful bi asls. 

“ It is often remarked/' he said, “ by thostt who 
know^ nothing of the l?usiness, that modern firearms 
liave made tlie destruction of the larger carnivora too 
easy a for the sjiortsinan. I'iiis may in general 
be the case, but only if men are figiitiiig umfer* 
luxurious c<5iiditions. A man going out by himself 
with his gun, unaccoinpani'al b}^ a dog, and determined 
upon the destruetion*of some considerable four- 
footed lifiast of prey, stiM rriis a certain risk.” 

You fire right,” said 1, and a relative (j£ mine 
who under such conditions attempted the bear, 
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tliou^h havidig only designed to attempt wild-fowl^ 
in Vhe impenetrable 111 ieke U (»f Scandinavia, WvS v^ry 
bitterly disappointed aiuHias been lamecl for life/’ 

At this my companion was a little put out. 
“ The bear is not carnivoroiul,’^ he sjiid, ^^tiiid a 
brave man should be able to tackle a bear with his 
hands. I really cannot understand liow your relative 
^is you call him), if he had a fowling-piece or even 
so niiieh as if])ocket-pistol with a rajxge of ten yards, 
could not shoot off a bear. . . . But# to return to my 
original thesis, which is that the larger c;arnivora are 
really dangerous to a man walking alone, however 
well armed he may be. It was so armed but unde- 
fended by com[)anions that 1 found myself on the 
borders of the Indian Ocean five years ago . . 

“ Which border of that vast sea did you inliabit } ” 
said I witli some curiosity, and I was beginning to 
make a list of all its boundaries, including the 
magnificent but undeveloped districts which fringe 
the north-w est of the great island of Australia, when 
he w^ent on as though I had ^lot spoken — 

. . A tiger, or, I should rather say, a tigress, 
growled in the dense underwood, and ^ ^as imme*» 
diately ii})ot the alert.” 

Knowledge,” I replied, is a remaKiable thing ; 
it amazes* me and iny friends wdio are familiar with 
the elassies, thougly t l)elieve4 there is very little* to 
know in that dcpartuHUit. Even the •chemists 
astonUh me, and the people who talk *tecimically 
about warships are remarkable men ; but I see that 
in your case, as in that of so many others, I have 
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more to \earn with every clay I live, for/tliere came a 
gp%wl from the underwood and you knew it im he 
that of a tiger -nay^ of a tigress. But/’ I continued, 
lifting my hand as JH* would interrupt me, tliough 
it flits me ^with adiniration it does not make me 
hesitate, for I know men who can talk a language 
after passing a week in the country to wliich it is 
native, and 1 heg you to fulfil my curiosity.” 

I heard tlic growl of a tigress,” Said lie, eager 
to continue his narrative, pi'oceeding from the 
underwood, which is rallied in that country rrnm/-.” 

Why is it called ^(urak?'* 1 interruptcal. 

‘‘ Because,” he ^*X[)laincd, with an intelligent look, 
it is composed of rvera roots and fitnehu closely 
interlaced, with a screen of rt^eds ten fe.et higli or 
more waving above it.” 

I told him that 1 now perfectly understood and 
desired to hear more. 

1 heard,” said he, the grow l of a tigress, and I at 
once made ready my arm and prepared for the worst.” 

When you say made ready your arm” (1 again 
interrupted him) “ I want to seize the matter clearly, 
for the interest of your tale absorbs me — what exactly 
did you do to the instrument, for I am acquainted 
with a eeftain luynber of firearms, and each has to 
be prepared in a different manner t ” 

I pulled the Ixflt,” said'’'^e coldly, and then 
maintaSied rather an o.Ten Jed silence. 

^^Did you not snap tlie safety catch } ” said I, in 
some fear that I had put him out by my ei*oss- 
examination. 
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^ No, sir/\saicl he, iny rifle (for such it was) was 
adc^ifned by no such appliafice. Ihit I pulled ^le 
spring ratchet home. Awd by way of# yrecaution I 
pressed my thumb upon the main-))iii for fear that 
the ratchet of the cambor sKoiild slip, from the 
second groove.” 

Now I understand you perfectly/’ I said^ ‘^Sand 
M)eg you to continue.” And as I said this I leaned 
my he<pl upon my hand so far as tli^^ jolting of the 
cx])r(‘ss train would allow nie^ and watched him with 
a thouglitfiil frown. 

‘^Well, sir/’ went on the Unknown in an inde- 
j)endeut manner, “if 3'ou will^)elieve me, when the 
bt‘ast sprang 1 missed him-* -1 mefin her.” 

“ One moment,” T said, one moment. F cannot 
believe you. You mean that you missed some vital 
spot. That 3"ou missed so ejiormous an animal in 
mid-air, as large as a cottage, and ii) full career to 
bear 3011 down, fraught with death, with ])ain, and 
with defeat, spreading its arms like windmills, and 
roaring to announce its appfoach — that I will not 
believe.” 

You are right,” said he, eyeing me, irt an iron 
^'iiftnner, “I (^d not wholh^miss the ferocious monster 
— or rather, monstress. When we spo>tsmen say 
^ miss’ we* mean hitting gome part of the animal 
which is not vital or^^^hich still permits it to pursue 
its abominable purpose. At any rate thef tigress 
(for su<jh it was) fell to eartli within a f5w feet of 
me. tt did not reach me. It had miscalculated its 
spring. . . .” 
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It is a curious point/* said.l (alway^ desirous to 
pu^jgue a <’onversation tuid to prolong it), “ bow 
.difficult it j^.for a niaii^ or a beast for tluft matter, 
to estimate the distinice whicli he has to jump. 1 
well remend)er tryi^^^ to jump the Riv(*r Hother, 
which is near tin* eastern boundary of my own 
county. . . 

You will allow me^*" he int(*rrupted. 

No, sir,” I ^ontinued^ “ })ray let me tell you 
what I had to ^ay, for it is in my mind and I wish 
b) !)(' rid of it. I vv^dl remembta*, I s;iy, trying to 
jump the River Rotlur and missin,i»; by three feel, 

but if you will belie\e me ** 

Will you allow me?*’ he said, a littl(‘*an^Tily. 

In a moment, sir,” said I, ‘‘in a moment. . . . 
Well, I say 1 missed it by thn^e feet, and many a 
friend of mine has missed things by a little minus, 
but the funny thing is that they never miss it by 
a little plus. Now, isTi’t that wortli judging? I did 
indeed kno>v (me ease ...” 

“ I am determined \\)u shall allow' me,” said my 
com])anion, becoming earnest. 

^ “One moment,” 1 pleaded, lifting my right hand 
slightly from the table. “ I was once |WTth a in/Tn 
who had tc:» jump from an old piece of fortification 
on to the top of a wall about ten feet offi, ?ind if he 
jumped not far enough he fell into the soft ditch 
about fife feet deep. But if Ke jumped loo far 
he fell InttTan enormous fosse a hundred feet, det^p. 
And, by the Lord, he jumped exactly three inches 
too far ! Poor devil ! . . . Now', if this tigress of 
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yours had Vnly juTiH)ed just over your head you 
wc/lilcl have had her at a disadvantage. You e^uld 
have changed your front"' with the rapidity familiar 
to men of your profession^ organised a concentrated 
fire against her just as she was executing her turning 
movemeiU^ and got her behind tlie shoulder-blade. 
}3ut . . 

“'There is no ” said he, wdth an impressive 

but rather flangerous solemnity. “ I say that the 
tigress came to eartli just in front of aie and advanced 
upon me by one and by tw o. ^ had no tinu^ to reload 
and to fire. I w as all alont^. What did I do ? ” 

‘^That is wdiat 1 was waiting to hear/’ I said. 
“ It seems to me the climax of the whole story. 1 
trust that you seized its — or I should say her — upper 
jaw w ith your left hand, lower jaw with ja>ur right 
hand, and tore the head asunder. There is no 
(piieker way with a tigress,” ^ 

“ You are w rong,” said he. 

“Did you not, then,” .said I, “suddenly fasten 
both hands upon its throat and, digging your thumbs 
conversely from right and from left upon its wind- 
pipe, strangle it to death ? Such a matueuvre is a 
matter of n.oment.s, and he laughs best who laughs 
last ” 

“ 1 did not,” said he, ir a rising anger. 

At this moment the train began to slow down, 
and I knew the place i^ was approaeliing, for I ani 
very familiar with the line. A porter wno did not 
know' me, but whom I secretly bribed, perceiving 
the danger of the circumstances, took my bag and 
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made a gfeat noise with it aifci asked li number oF 
qu^tions. Everybody ^ot up, and the crowd o# us 
be^an to jo«rte doAvn the ^anji^wa}" ot* the eating-ear. 
The Hero was at Jfirst just behind me, and was 
bcgiil!\ung tg explaii? to uk' what exactly he did to 
tile tigress when we were unfortunately separated 
by two commercial travellers, a professional singtu*, 
and a jiolitician. 

Fate dominates the lives of men, tlfongli Will is 
a corrective of •Pate. Men in a restaurant-car are 
like the leaves that •flutter from trees or like the 
particles of water the eddying of a river. J 
drifted from him further and further still. When 
we eame out upon tlie crowded })latform* I saw him, 
the Hero, wa\ing his hand to^me, desiring to re- 
establisli with me human and eomnumi cable tiungs 
and to t(^ll me liow he did at last dc^stroy tliat 
mighty beast. Hut Pate, whi(‘h is the ma.ster of 
human things, would not ha^ it so, and Will, which 
is but a correctiv<* of Pate for us poor humans, stood 
me in no stead. W(* Srifted apart ; we never met 
again. He was off perliaps to shoot (and miss) some 
.other ti^’e^s (or, who knows, a tiger .^) and I ...to 
another town where I inigJit yet again vionder at file# 
complexity^ of the world and tlie justice of God ! 

Anyhow, I never undejrstood how he Idlled the 
tigress. Were it no% for tlie evidence of my senses 
1 should* be willing to bclicwe that the tigress killed 
him. TlulT we must never believe anythingM:hat is 
even apparently against the evidence of our senses. 

Farewell*, dear mortals ! 
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Ho\v iiobKt is our inheritance. The more one 
tliinks of it the more siilhiseci wiUi j>leasnre one’s 
mind becomes ; for the inhertance of a man living 
in this counLrv is not t»ne of this sort or of that sort, 
but of all sorts. It is, indeed, a necessary condition 
for the enjoyment of that inh(‘ritanc(^ that a man 
should be free, and we have really so muddled 
things I hat very many men in England are not free, 
for they have either to suffer a gross denial of mere 
opportunity - I mean they cannot even leave their 
town for any distan(*e — or they are so persecuted by 
the insecurity of their lives that they have no room 
for looking at the world, but if an Englishman is 
free what an inheritance he has to enjoy ! 

Jt is the fashion of great nations to^ insist u[)on 
isdme part I of tlu*ir inheritance, their military 
memories, or their letters, or their religion, or some 
other thing. But in mod'^ru Europe, as it seems, to 
me, three or four of the great oiations can play upon 
many such titles to joy a^- upon an instrumHit. For 
a mam in Italy, or England, or Fram^e, (R* S^pain, if 
he is weary of the manifold literature of his own 
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ooinitry can turn to its ondui;finct‘ mujl'r arms (iif 
whjgh respect, by the wiWy victory and defeat ar^ of 
little aceouyU), or if he is» weary of these^ military 
things, or thiifks tlu^too continued conteinj)]atio]i of 
them iuirtfu^ to the Slate (as it often is, for it go<‘S 
to the head like wine), he can consider tlie great 
minds which his nation has produced, and which 
give glory to his nation not so juiieh becaust* tlu^' 
are great as bec^^use they are national. •Then, .again, 
he can consideu the landscapes of liis owi; land, 
whether j)eaceably, a‘^ do older men, or in a riot of 
entliusiasm as do all younger men who st‘(‘ England 
in the midst of (‘xeia.sing their bodies, as it sa\s 
in ihc Stnig of the Man who Hicycled : 

. , , . and her distance iyid hoi sea. 

Ifore is wealth that has no measure, 

All wide hhigland is my treasure, 

Park and (dose and ])rivate jdeasure : 

All luT hills were made for me. 

'Phen he can poke about the cities, and any one of 
them might occupy l?im almost for a )ifetimt\ 
Hereford, for instance, 1 know of nothing in Europe 
like the Norman work of Ih'reford or laidlow, where 
you will perj)etually find new things, or^ LeoniijisK*!* 
just below, #or Ledbury just below that again ; and 
the inn at eaeli of thest^ three places is cwlled The 
Fefathers. 

Then man may be pleasAl to consider the 
reeordtfd history of this country^ and to infojaii the 
fields be knows with the past and with the aetitms of 
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hien lon/T dc\id. In tjii.s Avay he can use a battlefield 
wit/i no danger of any detcHftable insolence or vulgar 
(•ivilian w*ay.s, for the int<»rest in a battlefield^ if it is 
closely studied, becaines so keen and liot that it 
burns away all foolish violencf/and ypp will soon 
find if you study this sort of terrain closely that you 
forgc‘t on w^hich side your sympathies fail or succeed : 
a1. excellent corrective if, as it should be with 
. healthy me«i), your sympathies ^;oo often warp 
evidence and blind you. On this .vcount also one 
should always suspect the , accuracy of military 
Instory when it betrays sneering or crowing, he(‘ause, 
in the first jdace, that is a very iinmilitary way of 
looking at IvaUles, and, in the second ])laee, it argues 
that the historian has not properly gone into all his 
d(‘tails. If he had he would liave been much too 
interested in such cpicslioiis as the moasurenumt of 
ranges, or, latterly, the preseiie<‘ and nature of cover 
to bother about crowing or sneering. 

When a man tires of these there is left to him the 
music t»f his country, by which 1 mean the tunes. 
'Ihest' he can sing to himself as he goes along, and 
if ^n er he tires of that tliere is the victuals and the, 
%drmk, whiek, if lie has travelled, he may compare to 
their advantage over those of aiiy other* land. But 
they must be national, l^et him take no pleasure in 
things cooked in a foreign w^lJ^ There was a man 
some time ago, in att<jmpting to discover whose 
name I have spent too much energy, who wrote a 
most 'admirable essay upon cold beef and pickles, 
remarking that these two elements of English life 
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are jpetreatiiig as it were into ijie strong^iokls wliere 
is still lioldinf^ i>iit against the dirty cos^jio- 
jwlitan muf^wwJiieh threatens every eoiintfy to-day. 
He traced the^ retreat of cold beef and picklvs east- 
ward iK)war^s tJie from the West End all along 
Piccadilly and the Strand right into Fleet-street^ 
where, he said, they Avere keeping their ])ositions 
manfully. They stand also isolated and besieged 
one hundred haypy English country tow^is. . . 

I'he trouble f^boiit w’riting an article like this is 
that one wanders aboijj: : it is also the pleasure of it. 
'J’he limits or Iramnu ls to an arlieie like this are 
tliat, b} a r(‘cent am 1^ very dangerous superstition, 
the printed truth is punishable at law, aud all oiu^’s 
memories of a thousand places upon the l(*knield 
Way, the Stane Street, the Vilgrim’s VV^ay, the 
Hi vers Ouse (all three of them), tin* (’oriiish Itoad, 
the Black Mountain, Ferry Side, the 'I'hree Rivers, 
all the Pennines, all the Cheviots, all tlie C-otsvvolds, 
all the Mendips, all the ChilUuais, all the Malvern 
Hills, and all the Dowfis -to speak of but a tew — 
must be memories of prais(‘ — by order of tlu‘ C-ourt. 
jOne may •not l)lamc : therefore J say nothing 
Northwieh. 

Some men say that wdieyeas wa*alth eaii'^be a(‘eu- 
^mulated and left to o^Iiers wlien we die, this sort of 
ibheritaifce can not, and tiuit the great {)leasure a 
man tobk ih his ow ii land and the very many w^ays 
in which he found that ph^asure and his increase in 
that pleasure as his life proceeded, all die with him. 
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I'iiis you wiW very oftfii liear deplored. As noble a 
wori;ifi avS vvvr lived in London used to say, speal^ng 
of her father (and she <xho is dead), ^ that all she, 
valued in him died witli him, ajthoiigli he had left 
her a considerable fbrtuiu‘. hy whiel^ she meant 
that not only in losing' him sh(‘ had lost a rooted 
human affection and had suffered what all must 
suffer, l)e(‘ause there is a doom upon us, but that 
thos(‘ particiflar things in vvliieli he* was parti(‘ularly 
favoured had gone away for ever. ^Jlis power ov(‘r 
oth(‘r languages and over his own languagt^, his vast 
knowli dge of his own county, his accjiiired courtesy 
and humour, all mell(»^\(‘d by the world and tinu^ 
thes(*, slu' said, were altog(‘ther gom\ And to us of 
a younger giuu'ration it was her work to lanuuit that 
we should nev<‘r know what had once btaui in 
Kngland. Among others she vastly admired the 
first Duke of Wellington, and said that he was tall — 
which was absurd. Now this noble woman, it seems 
to nu‘, was in (UTor, for all of us >v)k) Jiave loved and 
enjoyed know not onl y that U e carry something with 
us (dsi‘whcrc (as we arci bound to believe), but leave 
also in some manner wliich I do not clearly perceive, 
a*U‘gacy to our own people. We take with us that 
of which Peter Wanderwide spoke wlieii he said or 
rather saug these lines 

If nil that I have loved and seen 

with 1110 on the Judgment Da3% 

1 shall he saved the crowd between 
From 8atan and his foul array. 
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We<Mrry^it with us. And tluAi^h it is-*not a virtue 
it ir half a virtue, and when we go down in the gftive 
like the ehtfucter in Eveflfvian^ there will go down 
with us, 1 tlnnk_, ^ot only (*ood Deeds, a severe 
female^ but^also a Aerry little hobbling comrade 
wlu) winks and grins and k(‘eps just behind her so 
that he shall not be noticed and driven away. This 
little fellow will also speak for us, I think, and lie is 
the Pleasure we ttook in this jolly world! 

But r say lluit not only do we (‘any something 
with us, })ut that we Itiave something also; and this 
has been best pul, 1 4:hink, by the j>oet Uonsard 
when he was dying, who said, if I have rightly trans- 
lated him, this — * 

‘^()f all those vanities'' (he^is speaking of the 
things of this world), ^Hhe loveliest and most praise- 
worthy is glory — fame. No one of my time has been 
so filled with it as I ; I hav(^ lived in it and loved 
and triuniiihed in it through time past, and now I 
leave it to my country to garner and jiossess it after 
I shall die. So do I go away from my own place as 
satiated with the glory of this w orld as I am hungry 
and all longvig for that of God." 

That is very good. It w^ould be very* difficult to ^ 
put it better, and if you complain tliat here Ronsard 
w^as only talking of fame or glory, wdiy, f can tell 
you that the pleasure ' one takes in one's country is 
of the same stuff as fame. -So true is this that the 
two commonly go together, and that those blyome 
most glorious who have most enjoyed their owoi land. 
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It is at once the most amusin/^ and tho most 
dramatic feature of our time that avc can foresee — 
for some few years ahead — material things. Things 
moral escape us altogether. iNever was there a 
generation of Europeans who could less determine 
what the iiear future held for the fate of national 
characters, of religi(uis, or of styles in art ; the more 
foolish attempt to escape this ignorance by ))re tend- 
ing that things moral d(‘pend ujxm things material. 
They observe the cutting of a canal and prophesy 
the decline of one nation upon its completion, the 
growth of ajiother — as tliough tlie j)ower of nations 
armed resided in something lower than the Mind, 
and as though the success of armies (upon which all 
at last dej)ends) were determined by the exchange 
of metals or by new routes of trade. Meanwhile, 
though the future, even the irnnediate future, of 
nations and of faiths is n: jre closely hidden from us 
than ever, yet it is entertaining, and, as I have said 
it is even dramatic, to watch our power of prophecy 
over material things. 

VVe undertake works of such magnitude and spread 
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over so Icjng a ^pan of years, they are accomplished 
iincter such conditions of International comp^’ehenfion 
and security* that we can stand (sometimes) in a 
desert place and sa^, Here, in five years, will be a 
town,*" or 01^ a barrel coast and say, Here, in five 
years, will be a harbour.*" We can distract ourselves 
by imagining the contrast beforehand and by return- 
ing, wlien the work is done, to see how nearly one 
has imagined tlx* iruth. IMzerta once afforded such 
an opportunity, ilosyth now affords one, and so does 
that sight which set Me writing this, and which I 
have just witnessed ir 'a remote and hitherto quite 
silent valley. Tliere, with little advertisement of 
public interest, one of the immemorial high-roads of 
Europe is under restoration and^‘s about to return to 
life : the old High Road into S})ain. 

It is often remarked that the lines of European 
travel can hardly be permanently altered, that Nature 
has designed them. Generations do sometimes pass 
in which some profound change in man rather than 
in Nature affects a few of the great roads. The 
Roman line from the south northward, tlie highway 
from the §acne to the Straits of Dover, [>assing IJyy 
Laon and Amiens, was deflected as the* Dark Ages 
closed rouifd the *nind of Gaul. Water carriage 
succeeded the degraded kigh-roads. The coiiver- 
^rence of water-ways ift tlie basin^of Paris made that 
basin the centre of travel, and the old way by Laon 
was forgotten. Yet modern conditions restor-d it. 
The railway has done again what the Roman 
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engineers aocoinplisheil, and Laon ,s ojic^ again a 
halt upon the great road soifthwards^ and once again 
the most direct avenue 'from the ChrxFaiel to the 
Mediterranean follows the plain t'J the east of Paris. 
So it has come to be with a Coad equally fkmous^ 
equally forgotteiij the High Road from the North 
into Spain. 

Th(i Pyrenees lie^ as every one knows, like an 
artificial wall Ix'tween the valley a^' the Ebro c‘ind 
(Taul. How great the division is ‘only those can 
believe who have seen with'* their own eyes tlie 
meadows and the deep orchar'ls of Bearn^ and then^ 
after a painful crossing of the hills^ have come upon 
the burnt deserts of yVragon. U'l)e road from the 
one to the othei% /he administrative^ road which 
bound Spain to (Jaul, Avhieh connected Ca\saraugusta 
Muth Tolosa, that is^ Saragossa with Toulouse, was 
Roman Highway, called “’ the High Pyrenean/' the 
highest and most c<*ntral of the two main passes. It 
had^ as I have said, Toulouse for its northern terminus, 
Saragossa for its southern. It had for two mountain 
towns, or depots, at the foot of either climb, Oloron, 
the town of the Ilurones, on the north: on the south. 
' the Bishop's' town of Jaca, It had for its last outpost 
just before the last steep Urdos, the Foruin Ligneiim, 
to th(‘. north ; to the south a cluster of huts and a 
station, wliose Roman name has not come down to 
us, but which since the barbarian invasions has been 
called/^^ Canfrauc.” This great road, like so many 
throughout the Empire, fell. You may yet trace its 
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structure in tUpse places where it is not ideiiticiil 
wil^h the modern way,# but with the close oftthe 
Empire, and* on nearly t<, our own time its surface 
was left unrfpaire^]. Armies used it, as tHey used 
all tlK.' .ifre^ij^ Roinan|i-dads of the north and west, till 
the Twelfth Century. The Mm*ovingians crossed it 
in tlieir raids to the Ebro ; (/harlemagne sent men 
down it in the advance upon (and failure befofe) 
Saragossa — th(‘ expedition whose retreat was elinehed 
by the destrueUoii of his rearguard and the death of 
Roland in RoneesvaVes. It was still a gate for 
armies when the reeoiuiiu'st of Spain from the 
Mohan nnedan b(‘gan. Jaca was fre(‘ before any 
otlier town of the (Vntral North, Hiu‘S(\t fell before 
the first Crusade was fought, ^aragossa Ixdbrt^ the 
second. Ream, and indet'd all Cliristendom, still 
used that high noteli until tlu* luwv civilisation of the 
Middle Ages liad st^t in with th(‘ dVelfth Ontiiry, 
but from that beghming till our own time it was 
more and more forgotten. Spain, reconquered, eorre- 
S])on(led witli l^iirope by the sea. The twai land 
roads that bound the Peninsula to Christendom ran 
round either end of the Pyrenean Chain. 'J1ie eentyal 
pass was abandoned w hen the great de ieloprnent^ot* 
French roads, wdiich was tJic work ol‘ l.ouis XI\ ", 
w^as imitated — most impm’feetly — by his grandson in' 
Madrid, it was the road by Rurgos, Vittoria, and 
Bayonne that was renew cd ; tlie commercial energy 
of the Cauilans in the same generation ojau.ed the 
Perthuis, broke into the Roussillon, and connected 
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Rarcelona with Perpi/igian and with J^Iarbonne. But 
Arfy^onj the pivot and centrf of tlie old Reconquest, 
Sarajjjossaj the main town /)f the Roniaq, communica- 
tion witfi the nortli, lay off tlie two tracks of travel, 
half forgot Europe and by Rii|:(fpe were ill-romem- 
bered. It was Na})olcon, or, to be more accurate, 
the Revolutionary Crusade, whi(‘h reoj)ened tlie 
cantral j)ass, and here,*as in so many other places, 
b('gan the lai^turn to Roman things. While the 
armies of the Empire, with their ^train and their 
artilh'ry, were still tied to the sea road from the 
Roussillon, a small force without guns passed up 
the old Roman road (now come to be called tlie 
Somport marched over its silent grasses, w'ad- 
ing the Arroyos, the bridges ovin* which had long 
since falh‘n in, ajapeared suddenly before Jaca, 
occupied tliat citadel, and pursuc'd the way to 
Saragossa, there to join the main army and to lay 
a siege* memorable beyond all modern sieges for an 
heroic di'fence. Buona])arte seized tin* advantage 
of that jiassagc. He desin d a road over which 
artillery could go. It was one of tw enty which htt 
so d(*sircd over the mountain ranges of Euvope, and 
^wLich a fill I, century has barely seen completed ; for 
Avitliin four years of his resolution his supjremacy w^as 
broken at, Leipsii! and destroyed*at Waterloo. The 
Third Empire continued t^ie tradition ; flie road whs 
carried u]^ on the {‘Vench side of the pass,# but the 
uni venial power of 1808 was gone and the S'|)auish 
approach was neglected. It w^as not till the other 
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day, till our o\^ p^eneration, thJft the full work 
done, and that the p^reat street from I'oulouse to 
Sai^ossa rjght over the Jiills was once Biore open 
to the full p<wer of travel. Yet travel faile^ it. In 
the ipeanwhile th# ^railways had come; they had 
followed tlie coast roads, and tlie main line from 
Madrid to Paris ran tortuously through the mountains 
of Castile and turned twenty tinu\s in the lah 3 "riijth 
of Basque Valleys, between Vittoryi and I run. 
Saragossa was still uj)on one side ; Aragon still 
remained remote! ; the new road was empty beneath 
the clifls of its great fulls. 

To all this exce}>tix»n in Europe 1 had grown so 
used that I took pleasure, during tsach of my yearly 
passages over this road, in noting its loneliness, and 
iri considering how tlie noist of this chief way 
between the south and the north had been silenced 
for so many ccaitiiries. The absema* of men and of 
public knowledge was a per])etual, a rc‘newt‘d, and a 
permanent curiosity, 'rhere are many sites in Kurojie 
once peopled now hmely, once famous and now 
ignored, but this place seiumal to be especiallj^ 
eccentric, and to have passed from so)iiething whicli 
had long been like the .Tanilian Way or the st?Jj?es 
of the Rhone V^alley to something as untouclied as 
the uplands of Cheviot or tlie moors of the West 
Riding over Ribble «and aOove Airedale— veiy lonely 
places. 

Tins y'^ar I found that the last change had come. 
Far down the Gave d’Aspe, in the gorgi' where 
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Abdurrahman led the Mohainmeday' invasion into 
Gaul, there eanie loud tluniders, for all the' world as 
tliouf»;h ifc. were really tltundering on the gloomy 
shouldei;s of Anie, so many thousand «feet beyond 
the elouds. 'Fhen, as I neared ^|Ke liead of the, vale 
1 saw Man at it. He was at it in swarnis. He liad 
dammed tlie torrent ; he had fixed great turbine 
tubes, and he had begu^ the Hole in the Hill. For 
just the few yiiles of the ridge itself there was still 
silenee -as there is still silence above the Gothard 
on tht‘ high road — but up from tht^ Spanish valley, 
rolling up from it as it had rolled down tlu‘ Val 
d’Asp(‘, came again tlu' huma^ thunder, and when 
the road hadd’alleii its two thousand f(*et and touelied 
the water of tlu* liiver Aragon, Ihert* again was Man 
in great numbers w(5i*lving ]ik(‘ an ant, burrowing 
under the terribh* (iarganta and dt*termined upon 
his Hole in the Hill. The two tunnels will meet 
when each has aeeonn)lished three or four miles, and 
the work will be done. There will be a straight 
way from Paris to Madrid ; the Pyrenees will liave 
lost their unbroken lim* ; the Roman scheme will 
have re -arisen ; Saragossa Avill come forwaKl again 
intA* the list ()f great Fairopt'an cities, and people 
will hear of Aragon. 1 do not know wjiether to 
be glad — seeing such proof tlial Europe always 
returns to itself — or sorry. 



ON 'rwo TOVYNS 


The wide countrysides of F'iiiroj)e suiji tlienisidvcs 
up ill ccntnil <^‘itics : iiiunicipalitios inlitM-ilin^* from 
Home. The lesi5er towns grouj) round the lar«Tr; 
tlu‘ l)isho})S of tlie lesser suHVagan to metropolitan 
of the ^»T(‘ater eitic^s, cts it was fixed in Ihe Itoman 
<u‘der which Constantine inherited fron^ Diocletian 
and which everywhere stamps the West with the 
framework of the Fourth Ce?itur}\ Tlnvse ^reat 
cities are not only the heads and insjiirers of their 
provinces, they are also the ijjatlu‘ring jilaces of 
armies ; the contrast and tlie fellc»wship !)C‘twt‘en 
them is especially seen when either is the capital of 
a wide plain below a mountain ran^e. Then each 
becomes the depot and th(‘ goal in turn of invading 
forces, each stands feu' tlu' national fortunes upon 
either side of the jiasses. So, for tlu*^ great Alps^ 
you have ^ugsburg and Milan ; so for the Vosges, 
Strasburg and Nancy ; so for th(‘ Pyrenees. Saragossa 
aftd Toulouse, 

No two cities, in Europe arc hiore rc^presentative 
of thdr priivhices or stand better for symbolijiing the 
nature of their land. From the toAvers of eaL*h the 
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line of the P}^enees may be t* aeed, especially 
in early autumn mornings when the sky is ’clear with 
the appreaching cold an<J when the first snow^has 
fallen i\non the summits. From 1 oul«use- the dark 
Northerly escarpment runs alone* <Lhe southern horizon 
in a wall, surprisingly level and seeming tiny in its 
long stretcli or belt of grey ; from Saragossa, much 
fip’tlier off and more« rarely the white strips and 
j)atehes can J>e caught behind the nearer foothills, 
the whole in a glare of sunlight full upon it, like a 
desert tilted up; you just see thern^'over dry, treeless 
])lains, and immediai(ily the sun rises they arc lost in 
the hot haze. The Pyrenees rims stand between the 
two cities and belong to each, and the legends of 
the mountain regard now one, now the other, or, as 
in the Song of Rolai^l, both combined (for the Horn 
of Roland as he died was heard southward in Sara- 
gossa, northward in Toulouse), and the smoke of each 
may just be s(*en or guessed from certain heights, 
from passes that look southward into Aragon or 
northward into Aquitaine. 

Alone of the central bishoprics of these hills they 
are united by a road, and have so been united for two 
thVusand y(‘ars. Characteristically, in the true spirit 
of the Pyrenees, there is but that one^great road 
b(‘t\veen them. U takes men, aifd has taken them 
since the Regions made i^, up J^y Huesca and JaCa 
and so over the Sim^imis Pyrenacus, the Somsport,** 
then dqwn by the deep valley of Bearn tpOlofon, to 
Pau, t5 Tarbes, and down the river bank to Toulouse* 
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All the armies have taken it. Throu^yh this paved 
gap went the ‘fii*st Frankish kings, still wild, 
w^ai^dering ijQuth for spoil,gand through it»in a tide 
poured the Mohammedan host that so nearly seized 
upon Europe. All sj^ch marchings brought up under 
the walls of one or other of the cities : Saragossa for 
ever besieged from the North, Toulouse beating off 
the raids from the wSouth, fight similar wars. Eii^h 
has its river, and the river of each is the life of the 
two provinces oq either slope of the mountains ; the 
Ebro of Aragon, the Garonne of Aquitaine. Each 
lias its port : the one Barcelona, the other Bordeaux ; 
and in each valhw then? is separation of thought and 
custom — something like hostility — between the in- 
land city and the commerce of the sea. Each was 
for long the centre of a nation, each afforded the 
title of a great house. Aragon was built u]) under 
its princes, from that remote age when tbe chieftain 
of a few mountain clans began to fight his way South 
against the infidels till the light grew strong upon 
the Twelfth Century and Alphonso fixed himself 
and the Faith upon the Ebro. Toulouse grew under 
its counts to be almost a nation, ruling everything 
from the Cevennes to the Pyrenees, and making a 
rallying place, schools, law courts, and an imperial 
middle for all the fields of the Garonne. 

So far the parallel between these twin cities holds ; 
but the test of any appreciation of them is contrast. 

The bu:d scape of Saragossa is a baked plain, ill- 
watered and reflecting up to heaven the fierce sun of 
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^ears ago they were^at it with swords. ^ You buy 
a ni^wsjmper, and ten to on« the leading article^will 
be an affihnatioii or a denkil of the creeds — signed by 
some ft;nous name. In Saragijssa you may buy 
newspapers for a montli and (get noticing bftt the 
common news^ two days old. Mass is crammed at 
Toulouse, empty in Saragossa. There are enemies 
of the Mass in j)ower at Toulouse, numerous, vigilant, 
convinced. 4n Saragossa a few eccj^ntrics or none. 
I'oulouse would persecute one wayjor the other had 
it a power separate from theoState. Saragossa was 
always tolerant ; of its fcw^ murders one ^vas the 
poj)ular murder of an Inquisitor. There is some- 
thing that <oleeps in Saragossa fi)r all its liveliness 
and wealth and air. ^ There is something that wakes 
and proAvls in Toulouse for all its ancient walls and 
green things growing upon ruins as they grew, in 
Rome. 

These are the two cities as I know' them. Ofter 
u})on a height upon the Pyrenees I have thought 
how one lay beneath me to the left, the other to the 
right, the end of a chance journey. All humar 
tra^iks from the mountains seem to lead dc)wn like 
jvater-coursas to one or the other place, and travel 
flows of its own weight to the sui^it rnarksst-place of 
Saragossa mr to the Capital of Toulouse from every 
saddle in the hills. You ma)\ be in the Cerdagiie 
(which is Catalan) or in RoncesVMles (\^iich is 
Basque), but ‘if you are on foot and wislf to go far 
the roads will bring you insensibly to the great 
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town oil the KUvo ; you may be as far west as St? 
Jea|i-Pied-de-Poi^ or astfar east as Ax^ but on J:he 
»northern slDpe insensibly you will be 3 riven to 
Toulouse. TTic two cities are the reservoiv^ of life 
on either slope of* the hills, and each holds, as it 
were, a number of threads, which are paths and 
roads radiating out to the high crossings of the 
chain. 

And, as I consider the two towns, v/hethar near 
them as I lately was or here at lioine, 1 find almost 
as great a pleasure ir imagining their future as in 
remembering their lom^ past and the sharp picture 
of their present time. The ih*ovinct*s of Europe 
develop, but they do not change their i lentity. If 
it be paradoxical to suggest a wealthy Saragossa and 
a fanatical Toulouse, yet it is not out of keeping 
with the revolutions of Europe. Saragossa is on the 
road to wealth in a coiiiitiy which is rapidly accumu- 
lating ; Toulouse is well on the road to fanaticism 
and religious war. One can see Toulouse w ith great 
artists and fierce rhetoric standing out against some 
reaction of thought in the Republic or captured by 
the flame tliat has set fire to I^ourdes ; one can .see 
Saragossa dragged into tlie orbit o^' Barcelona^ 
drifting with the rising wealtli of Mediterranean 
commerce, forgetting altjivs, and sharing the mere 
6pulence of the Catrlans. Such thought leads one 
to fantastic guesses ; it is provoked by the modern 
character of these two great, unwritten, ill-known 
Pyrenean towns in one of which the chief quarrel of 
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t)iir lime is so aclivelj^ pursued, in the other of which 
liej^all the new promise of §pain. "And that reminds 
me. Saifi^ossa has no siuig of its own ; Toulouse 
lias omi^called If the (iaronne l};-<d oiily wished, she 
miglit. 

So much for Saragossa and Toulouse. 
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THE JUDGMENT OF 
ROIJESPIERKE 

It is of little profit/’ said Robt*s])icrre severely, 
‘^tliat we should debate what may or may noL come 
to pass ill that time. You speak of more than a 
hundred years, and of a season when the youngest 
child before us shall have long been dead, and his 
child, too, perhaps be dead after him ; and for that 
matter, even if it jirofited us, it ivould not be to the 
service of God, for w^e must say what is true and 
defend it. As for the rest, no man is master of 
destiny.” 

He was about to make an allusion to the people of 
Epirus and to a discovery of theirs which h(^ had 
read in the classics upon this subject, when St. Just 
interrupted, as was his way, with burning eyes and a 
sort of high, rhetorical facility which gave all Ir's 
young words such amazing pow<‘r. ^le was sitting 
m an attitude one might have thought listless, so 
lightly did his delicate hand lean upon his knee, 
save that all thouglit of carelessn 'ss left one when 
one wr tolled the intensity of his face. And he 
repeated a phrase which its rhythm has made faiiious, 
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^^Thc things we h«%ve said will never be lost on 
etv’th.’* 

It. was in the weekf after Fleuws. Charlotte 
Uobes'l^ierre^ ill-tempered and spcnt/sat ‘like a sorti 
of guardian of tlie room upojil' -the litflp sof?* by the 
western wall of it, the darkest side. Couthon was 
there, the cripple, his face permanently stretched by 
|)ain, and there also, almost foreign — English or 
Itali.vn ont might have said fropi their length — 
slione the delicate features of Foiiclie, his thin lips 
firm and inevitably ironi(‘al. . 

^Paris was glorious, '^liqre was a I(psti^ty:in the 
sky of that tliily, a cool air in the sunlit streets, and 
that sort «of clear sound whiclv comes up from the 
gulfs of the narrow ways when Paris in summer is at 
the full of its life. The sunlight uj)on the courtyard 
shone reflected from the white walls of it into the 
darkness of tile little room wherp the friends sat 
talking together before they should go down to the 
Parliament. In the shed outside was the noise of 
their host, the carpenter, skwing. A very quiet and 
respectful young man, the son of the house and 
.^.‘cretary to Robes})ierre, ventured an opinion. He 
had a wocxlen leg and his exj)ression was not intelli- 
gent. When these two generations ,of meir h^ 
passed, Jie said, the Goddess Liberty would be , firm 
upon her throne. It would the the chief advan<Ji^e 
of the passage of time, that men would forget all the 
old days df slavery, and that the evil thiifg which 
the Revolution was occu})ied in destroying would be 
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remembered only as a sort of ni|ylitn\are of humanity. 
The insolent palaces wli^ch might remind men^ot 
their iyrantstV^ill have bew palled down fong ago^ 
and their gew-gaws of pictures have been^left to 
moulder. IJe foresaw^ and was about to describe at 
some length tlie reign of Virtue and Equality among 
men, when llobes])ierre interrupted him severely in 
his high voice and hade him dot to pirouette up<th 
the stump of his wooden leg, which wor^^the garpet 
of the Citizen his father, and was, moreover, an un- 
gainly gesture. He further told him with increased 
severity that the arts in a State of free men would 
always be decently cherished, for but a few weeks 
before he had been delighted to sit for his portrait 
to M. Greuze. 

There was a little silence following this nquhnand. 

[f it be of any moment to you,” he continued, 
I can, I tliiiik, tell you some things certainly that 
society will hold. F'or they liave invariably accom- 
j)anied liberty in her majestic march. Men will 
respect the labour and che j)roperty of otluu’s, and 
the power of peace and war \vill reside with the 
people. It is to this,” he added earnestly, ^^that I 
liave given my chief efforts, and I beli ne I have 
'^daced it upon a secure foundation. What I am 
most afraid of,” he mused, is the ])ower ^hat may 
uL put into the hands of representatives. But that 
again will be tamed by long usage'. 1 shall soon see 
to it tiiat the places of meeting are made largely 
public, and I have drafted a design whereby it shall 
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oe deaths pr at least to plan so much as a muni- 

cipal building for the meebtugs Ox municipal bodies 
unless, til? galleries permiMi full view (f the debate, 
and accommodate a number of citizens not less than 
live times the total number of electf'd. 1 1 would 
be belter/’ he sighed in conclusion, ‘^that a law 
should comj)el at intervals great meetings in the 
open, and should punfsh by the loss of civic power 
all thi)sc w^.o did not attend, unless, indeed, they 
had been given leave of absence by '^ome magistrate.” 

St. .Just was weary of the v'ar, and asked him how 
long it would continue. 

It will continue,” said Robespierre firmly, and in 
the tone ot a man who can speal' more definitely of 
near things than of' distant, ‘‘ it will continue until 
the winter at least, upon which occasioii I design ...” 

At this point Charlotte, whose temper was not 
im])roved by such discourses, abruptly left them. 
Tiiey heard the sharp Inirrying of her footsteps 
cross the* flags of the courtyard; she was going uj) 
to her own room overlooking the street. Fouche 
smiled. 

You smile, Fouche,” siiid ftobespierre, displaying^ 
v^ry obvious irritation, because you think, as poli- 
ticians do, tlmt war is an unaccountable thiiig. 
me tell you that reason here is much stronger than 
chance, and that the forces opposed to us are already| 
convinced of liberfy. \ have before me ” (he jnilled 
out his little brown book from his jiocktt) a list of 
pamphlets recently distributed beyond the frontiers 
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and a very good estimate of tlie numbers of thdir 
readers.” ‘ 

Jb'ouche m^strained his "jnile ; he Avas a ntan ^‘apable 
of self-control t<> any limit. He leant ^llis loiJg, 
delici.tCj refined ^Hyd upon the tapering fingers of 
his left hand, and listened with great apparent 
interest to Avliat the Master Avas saying. Tlie saw- 
ing in the courtyard withoc^t ceased, and his host, 
the carj)enter, entered in that reA^eren*ial way wliich 
marks the sentiment of religion, and very silently 
took a distant clunr to listen to tlie Master’s 
discourse. Couthon shifted himself in his place to 
relieve his crippled members, and Robespierre 
continued — 

Notliing (‘jidures unless it be based upon Virtue, 
but though Virtue tends to corrupt Avitli time, and 
though Liberty is rather for what the fanatics liave 
called ^angels ’ than for men, yet if men’s chains are 
broken it has great chance of permanence and ot 
effect upon the public. 1 Jiave upon tin's matter,” 
he continued, pulling out of a pocket a shagreei 
case and from tliat case a pair of spe(;tacles, 
certain notes thaff will not be Avithout interest for 
you.’ 

“ Fouche sighed while Robespierre was seeking 
among a group of neatly-folded papers for what he 
had to read. His host, the carpenter, bent forAvarc 
to he:.r as a man might bena forA\ard to hear the 
reading cf,the Gospel. He even had an odd instinc 
to stand up and listen with bowed head. rft. Jus 
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wars thinking of other things. And certainly any 
modern man looking on\;?uld have/oeen compelled 
to watch St. Just’s deep luminous^ i?yes. Me 

had airily forgotten the future^ a^d oifoe again he 
was thinkmg of the wars. He kfjfl begup to take 
pleasure in the charges. A moment might have 
•Oiade hini^ from the poet that he was^ a soldier ; and 
whUp the high thin voice of the little man Robes- 
pierre went oi|,with ajipropriate gestures^ describing 
the permanence of Virtue in a free Stjate, he clearly 
saw what he had seen but a ft^w^ days before from 
the lines : the houses of the beleaguered city against 
the June dawn^ and he lieard th*e bugles. 

Robespierr^ had begun : Tl^e sentiment of 

proj)erty which is native in man pro(‘eeds from what 
he gives to Nature by iiis toil, and this is respected 
by all, yet even property itself cannot be thought 
secure until Virtue be there to guarantee it, no laws 
can make up for its absence. It is Virtue, therefore, 
upon which rven this essential, without which society 
cannot be, reposes. And Virtite which wall cause a 
])oor man to be equal with the rich, wiiile the one 
regards the other without envy upon the oi>e side, 
witltUut contempt upon the other.” 

For a full quarter of an hour Robcspierj'e went on, 
and Couthon, as a matter of ritjnal, aiid the master of 
the house as a matter of religion;^ listened : the one 
as a matter of course, 4he other ardently. And when 

4 * 

he had ^nished his little peroration,, whe^^ he had 
taken off those spectacles and wiped them, wiien he 
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had turned upon them his pale, small, watchftjl, 
^rey-green eye! he pote^’ <^that Fouche alone had 
b^en inconi^gtant. Fouche had his back Hurried and 
was looking oul^ of a window. A boy wlfo passed 
throi/gh the courtyard whistling, carrying a short 
ladder, loolced at the window for a moment and saw 
the aquiline, refined face covered with laughter. 
The boy thought that lauglrter merely friendly. « He 
waved his hand ?md smiled an answft|’, and Fouche 
saw in that l^oy the generation that slmuld arise. 
He com])osed his features and turned them once 
more towards tlie roojn. Before Robespierre could 
speak sharply, as he meant to speak, and complain 
of such inattention, he said in a clear, w;ell-modulated 
voice, that he had never heard those sentences 
before. Was Robespierre to pronounce them that 
day in Parliament f 

I shall do so,” said Robespierre, ^^if I am 
permitted by the President to sj)eak. If not, 1 will 
reserve my remarks for another occasion.” He 
pulled out a fat little round watch })rettily enamelled, 
touched the lace at his w rists, settled tlie order of 
his stock, and said as a schoolmaster might say it 
to young St Just: ‘‘Are you not coming wjth 
me?” 

St. Just, startled suddenly like a man awakened, 
thought of the hour, remembered the Parliament, 
and v ent ou^- with his. friend. 

I'ouch'" with his hand to his chin crossed the 
courtyard and Went up the stairs to that part of the 
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heuse which overlookfed the Rue St. Honore. He 
had sometlfiiig to say \\^;^,Ch|irlott^^ Couthon, w^ho 
was liungry, remained to J| nch^ but h^ found &is 
hosts dihl and a little ill-tempered^ could not 

fill the void that had been left by Robespierre ^ 
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